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Preface 


This  document  addresses  the  application  of  life  cycle  cost 
procurement  techniques  in  the  acquisition  of  systems,  subsystems 
and  equipments.  The  primary  purpose  of  this  document  is  to  provide 
program  managers  and  procurement  personnel  with  an  overall  under- 
standing of  all  aspects  of  life  cycle  cost  procurement  and  detailed 
discussions  of  many  important  activities  and  considerations  required 
to  execute  life  cycle  cost  procurements. 

This  document  is  intended  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with 
existing  policies.  If  it  is  found  inconsistent  with  official 
guidance,  regulations  or  directives,  the  provisions  of  the  official 
directives  apply.  Comments  on  and  suggestions  for  improving  this 
document  are  solicited  and  should  be  submitted  to  ASD/ACL,  Wright- 
Patterson  AFB,  Ohio  45433. 

This  document  has  been  reviewed  and  approved. 


JOHN  D.  S.  GIBSON,  Director 
AFSC/AFLC  LCC  Working  Group 
Life  Cycle  Cost  Office 
Comptroller 
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Chapter  1 
Introduction 

1-1  Life  Cycle  Cost  Procurement  Policy 

The  evolution  of  the  life  cycle  costing  (LCC)  concept  in  DoD 
began  in  the  early  1960's,  primarily  because  of  increasing  concern 
over  the  consequences  of  competitive  procurement  without  regard  to 
total  cost,  i.e.,  life  cycle  cost.  The  objective  of  life  cycle  costing 
is  to  consider  ownership  costs,  e.g. , operation,  maintenance  and 
support  costs  as  well  as  development  and  acquisition  costs,  in  order 
to  assess  the  economic  implications  of  various  design  development 
options  and  acquisition  decisions.  This  principle,  with  respect  to 
the  use  of  LCC  in  contract  awards,  was  recognized  in  the  Armed  Services 
Procurement  Act  of  1947  which  states,  "Award  shall  be  made  ...  to 
the  responsible  bidder  whose  bid  . . . will  be  most  advantageous  to 
the  United  States,  price  and  other  factors  considered."  Furthermore, 
the  Armed  Services  Procurement  Regulation  (ASPR)  states,  "It  is  the 
policy  of  the  Department  of  Defense  to  procure  supplies  from  responsible 
sources  at  fair  and  reasonable  prices  calculated  to  result  in  the 
lowest  ultimate  overall  cost  to  the  Government." 

1 Defense  Procurement  Circular  #115,  dated  24  September  1973, 

added  a section  on  life  cycle  costing  to  the  ASPR  (Section  1-335). 

This  section  states: 

"Since  the  cost  of  operating  and  supporting  the  system 
or  equipment  for  its  useful  life  is  substantial  and, 
in  many  cases,  greater  than  the  acquisition  co-st,  it 
is  essential  that  such  costs  be  considered  in  develop- 
ment and  acquisition  decisions  in  order  that  proper 
consideration  can  be  given  to  those  systems  or 
equipments  that  will  result  in  the  lowest  life  cycle 
cost  to  the  Government." 

Life  cycle  costing  and  design  to  cost  are  keystones  in  the  DoD 
management  strategy  to  control  the  increasing  costs  of  defense  systems. 
The  design  to  cost  concept  is  goal  oriented,  utilizing  cost  as  a 
"design  to"  requirement.  These  cost  goals  are  established  for 
measurable  cost  elements,  such  as  average  unit  flyaway  cost  and 
production  unit  cost;  or  for  measurable  cost  driving  parameters,  such 
, as  reliability  and  maintainability;  or  portions  of  operating  and 

support  costs,  such  as  manpower,  support  equipment  and  spares.  Life 
cycle  costing  is  the  consideration  of  life  cycle  cost  in  various 
decisions  associated  with  developing,  acquiring,  maintaining,  modifying 
or  replacing  an  item  or  equipment.  As  such,  life  cycle  costing  can  be 
used  in  assessing  most  decisions,  including  the  establishment  and 
adjustment  of  design  to  cost  goals.  Acquisition  costs  have  risen 
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steadily,  due  to  inflation  and  the  higher  cost  of  buying  more 
complex  systems.  Operating  and  support  costs  have  also  increased 
primarily  due  to  the  increasing  cost  of  personnel.  The  DoD  intro- 
duced the  design  to  cost  concept  in  1971  for  major  system 
acquisitions.  A key  program  consideration  stated  in  DoD  Directive 
5000.1  is: 

"Cost  parameters  shall  be  established  which  consider 
the  cost  of  acquisition  and  ownership;  discrete  cost 
elements  (e.g.,  unit  production  cost,  operating  and 
support  cost)  shall  be  translated  into  "design  to 
cost"  requirements.  System  development  shall  be 
continuously  evaluated  against  these  requirements 
with  the  same  rigor  as  that  applied  to  technical 
requirements.  Practical  tradeoffs  shall  be  made 
between  system  capability,  cost  and  schedule. 

Traceability  of  estimates  and  costing  factors, 
including  those  for  economic  escalation,  shall  be 
maintained. " 

The  design  to  cost  concept  has  been  further  elaborated  and 
developed  in  DoD  Directive  5000.28,  "Design-to-Cost,"  23  May  1975. 
It  also  clearly  states  that  the  "design  to"  approach  will 
specifically  include  life  cycle  costing  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible.  This  requirement  is  covered  in  AF  Regulation  800-11, 
"Life  Cycle  Costing,"  3 August  1973,  which  includes  the  explanation 
of  the  Air  Force  policy  on  life  cycle  costing. 

"The  Air  Force  will,  to  the  maximum  practical  extent, 
determine  and  consider  life  cycle  cost  in  various 
decisions  associated  with  the  development,  acquisition 
and  modification  of  defense  systems  and  subsystems  and 
in  the  procurement  of  components  and  parts.  For  a 
system  or  subsystem  undergoing  development  or  modifica- 
tion, the  decisions  in  which  life  cycle  cost  can  be 
used  include:  design  choices,  selection  of  a source(s); 
evaluation  of  engineering  change  proposals;  and 
determinations  on  whether  or  not  to  proceed  to 
subsequent  acquisition  phases.  The  specific  method 
of  LCC  application  will  depend  upon  the  acquisition 
strategy  and  related  decision  processes.  The 
rationale  for  the  nonuse  of  LCC  will  be  provided  in 
the  Advanced  Procurement  Plan  (APP)  for  the  specific 
application.  For  a component  or  part  procured  on  a 
fixed  price  basis,  the  decisions  in  which  life  cycle 
cost  can  be  used  include  that  of  selecting  a 
production  source.  If  the  procuring  activity  does 
not  apply  life  cycle  cost,  it  must  show  that  such 
application  would  not  be  of  benefit  to  the  Air  Force. 
Particular  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  those  items 
which  have  a high  ownership  cost." 
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Purpose 

The  overall  process  of  effectively  implementing  life  cycle 
cost  procurement  procedures  involves  many  activities,  over  a long 
period  of  time.  Activities  that  usually  must  be  accomplished  to 
effectively  apply  life  cycle  cost  procurement  procedures  include: 

a.  Gaining  an  understanding  of  the  system  or  equipment  and 
important  aspects  of  its  design,  planned  use  and  support  require- 
ments . 

b.  Identifying  important  program  constraints  which  might 
bear  on  the  successful  application  of  LCC  procurement  procedures. 

c.  Determining  if  any  aspect  of  LCC  procurement  is 
appropriate  for  the  program. 

d.  Determining  if  use  of  LCC  incentive  provisions  are 
appropriate  for  the  program. 

e.  Selecting  the  best  LCC  procurement  strategy. 

f.  Tailoring  the  LCC  procurement  startegy  and  approach  to 
the  specific  program. 

g.  Planning  in  detail  the  required  LCC  procurement 
implementation  actions. 

h.  Preparing  the  required  contract  documentation. 

i.  Continually  monitoring  and  managing  the  required 
implementation  actions. 

The  purpose  of  this  document  is  to  provide  guidance  to  program 
managers  and  procurement  personnel,  especially  contracting  officers, 
on  the  utilization  of  life  cycle  cost  procurement  techniques  in  the 
acquisition  of  systems,  subsystems  and  equipment. 


1-3  Scope 

The  material  contained  in  this  document  is  ordered  to 
logically  lead  the  reader  through  the  subject  matter.  Chapters  1 
and  2 provide  a general  understanding  of  life  cycle  cost  procure- 
ment. The  remainder  of  the  guide  consists  of  more  detailed 
discussions  of  specific  task  areas.  The  objectives  of  each  chapter 
are  outlined  below: 
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Chapter  1:  To  identify  life  cycle  cost  procurement  policy, 
key  definitions  and  the  role  of  the  contracting  officer. 

Chapter  2:  To  provide  an  overview  of  the  system  acquisition 
process  with  emphasis  on  acquisition  policies  and  contracting 
implications. 

Chapter  3:  To  provide  guidance  in  selecting  and  developing 
a life  cycle  cost  procurement  strategy  and  related  management 
considerations. 

Chapter  4:  To  provide  an  understanding  of  the  nature  and 
unique  features  of  life  cycle  cost  procurement  techniques  and 
contract  incentives  and  factors  to  be  considered  in  selecting  the 
best  life  cycle  cost  procurement  technique  for  a particular  program. 

Chapter  5:  To  provide  an  understanding  of  reliability  and 
maintainability  programs  and  their  relationship  to  life  cycle  cost 
procurement. 

Chapter  6:  To  discuss  key  program  documents  and  their 
relationship  to  life  cycle  cost  procurement. 

Chapter  7:  To  provide  guidance  on  planning  and  executing 
source  selection  activities  involving  a life  cycle  cost  procurement. 

Chapter  8:  To  provide  guidance  with  respect  to  life  cycle 
cost  procurement  implications  on  contract  implementation  activities. 

Chapter  9:  To  summarize  key  lessons  learned  on  current  and 
past  programs. 

Although  the  material  contained  in  this  document  is  primarily 
directed  at  acquiring  major  defense  systems,  most  of  the  guidance 
is  also  applicable  to  equipment  procurements. 

1-4  Definitions 

Design  to  Cost.  "A  management  concept  wherein 
rigorous  cost  goals  are  established  during  develop- 
ment and  the  control  of  systems  costs  (acquisition, 
operating  and  support)  to  these  goals  is  achieved 
by  practical  tradeoffs  between  operational  capability, 
performance,  cost,  and  schedule.  Cost,  as  a key 
design  parameter,  is  addressed  on  a continuing 
basis  and  as  an  Inherent  part  of  the  development 
and  production  process." 

Source:  DoDD  5000.28 


Design  to  Cost  Goal.*  "A  specific  cost  number,  in 
constant  dollars,  based  upon  a specific  production 
| quantity  and  rate,  established  early  during  system 

development  a^  a management  objective  and  design 
parameter  for  subsequent  phases  of  the  acquisition 
cycle." 

Source:  DODD  5000.28 

Average  Unit  Flyaway  Cost.  "The  average  unit  flya- 
way cost  (equates  to  Rollaway  and  Sailaway)  related 
to  the  production  of  a usable  end-time  of  military 
hardware.  Flyaway  cost  is  defined  in  DoD  Manual 
7110. 1-M  and  includes  the  cost  of  procuring  the 
basic  unit  (airframe,  hull,  chassis,  etc.),  a 
percentage  of  basic  unit  for  changes  allowance, 
propulsion  equipment,  electronics,  armament,  other 
installed  Government-furnished  equipment,  and  non- 
recurring production  costs," 

Source:  DODD  5000.28 

Production  Unit  Cost  (PUC)  Goal.  The  contract 
actual  unit  production  cost  goal.  This  goal 
frequently  will  differ  from  the  overall  flyaway 
cost  goal  since  it  will  normally  not  include 
internal  DoD  investment  costs  nor  engineering 
change  allowances.  It  may  also  be  desirable  to 
exclude  GFE  and  contractor  nonrecurring  costs  from 
the  contract  PUC  goal.  Both  DoD  and  the  contractor 
must  have  specific  understanding  of  the  elements 
in  the  goal  which  must  be  defined  in  the 
production  contract  to  preclude  future  misunder- 
standings. 

Operating  and  Support  Cost  Goals.  "The  major 
operating  and  support  cost  factors  shall  have  DTC 
goals  established  in  the  form  of  measurable 
numbers  (e.g.,  numbers  of  O&S  personnel,  reliability 
and  maintainability  factors,  etc.)  which  can  be 
— 


* At  this  stage  of  the  design  to  cost  concept  development,  DODD  5000.28 
requires  that  a program  have  only  a single  monetary  design  to  cost  goal. 
This  goal  is  an  average  unit  flyaway  cost  goal  (a  production  cost 
element)  established  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  major  programs  and 
by  higher  designated  authority  within  each  Service  for  less  than  major 
programs.  It  is  to  be  established  as  soon  as  possible  but  not  later 
than  entry  into  engineering  development.  This  goal  is  an  in-house 
Government  goal,  almost  contractual  in  nature,  between  the  Service 
program  manager  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  between  the  program  manager 
and  a higher  designated  authority.  Additional  guidance  on  the  nature  and 
establishment  of  DTC  goals  can  be  obtained  from  the  1976  update  of  the 
Joint  Logistics  Commanders  Guide  on  Design  to  Cost,  AFLCP/AFSCP  800-19. 


monitored  during  test  and  evaluation  as  well  as  in 
operation.  These  factors  shall  have  emphasis  equal 
to  other  cost  factors  in  acquisition  cost  manage- 
ment . " 

Source:  DODD  5000.28 

Life  Cycle  Cost  (LCC) . "The  LCC  of  a system  is 
the  total  cost  to  the  Government  of  acquisition 
and  ownership  of  that  system  over  its  full  life. 

It  includes  the  cost  of  development,  acquisition, 
operation,  support,  and  where  applicable, 
disposal. " 

Source:  DODD  5000.28 

Life  Cycle  Costing.  The  consideration  of  life 
cycle  cost  or  segments  thereof,  in  various 
decisions  associated  with  acquiring  an  item  of 
equipment  or  a defense  system." 

Source:  AFR  800-11 

Life  Cycle  Cost  Procurement.  "A  procurement  in  which 
LCC  (or  segments  of  it)  is  considered  in  awarding  the 
contract.  It  includes  the: 

(1)  Procurement  of  a defense  system  or  subsystem 
when  the  cost  of  the  life  cycle  (or  segments  of  it)  is 
quantified  in  monetary  terms  and  is  a factor  in  source 
selection  (or  in  noncompatitive  selection,  when  the 
quantified  cost  is  established  as  a contract  commit- 
ment. 

(2)  Competitive  procurement  of  a reparable  item 
when  segments  of  the  LCC  are  quantified  in  monetary 
terms  and  the  contract  is  awarded  on  the  basis  of  the 
lowest  total  cost. 

(3)  Competitive  procurement  of  a nonreparable 
item  when  the  contract  is  awarded  on  the  basis  of 
lowest  cost  per  unit  of  service  life. 

(4)  Noncompetitive  procurement  of  an  item  when 
the  contractor  is  allowed  to  propose  a price,  for 
example,  for  more  than  one  level  of  reliability, 
where  the  logistics  costs  are  quantified  for  the 
various  acceptable  levels  and  award  is  based  on  the 
lowest  overall  cost." 

Source:  AFR  800-11 

Should  Cost.  Should  cost  is  a concept  of  contract 
pricing  that  employs  an  integrated  team  of  Govern- 
ment procurement,  contract  administration,  audit, 
and  engineering  representatives  to  conduct  a 
coordinated,  in-depth  cost  analysis  at  the 
contractor's  plant.  The  purpose  is  (1)  to  identify 
uneconomical  or  inefficient  practices  in  the 
contractor's  management  and  operations  and  to 
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quantify  the  findings  in  terms  of  their  impact  on 
cost,  and  (2)  to  develop  a realistic  price 
objective  which  reflects  reasonably  achievable 
economies  and  efficiencies.  When  developing  the 
business  strategy  for  major  system  procurements,  a 
snould  cost  study  is  to  be  considered  and  will  be 
conducted  on  systems  or  items  requiring  DSARC 
approval.  ASPR  3-801. 2(b)  contains  additional 
detail. 

1-5  Role  of  the  Contracting  Officer 

The  contracting  officer  provides  support  to  the  program  manager 
in  all  the  procurement  aspects  of  the  program.  Support  in  life  cycle 
cost  procurement  is  of  particular  importance  because  its  application 
will  be  new  to  many  program  managers.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
contracting  officer  be  involved  in  the  earliest  program  planning  to 
develop  the  procurement  strategy  and  to  assure  that  key  milestones 
and  documents,  such  as  specifications,  drawing  packages.  Decision 
Coordinating  Papers,  Advanced  Procurement  Plans,  Requests  for 
Proposals,  contracts,  etc.,  are  realistic  and  consistent  with  statutes 
and  regulations.  The  contracting  officer's  responsibilities 
inc lude: 

a.  Participating  in  developing  presentations  to  higher 
authority  on  the  business  aspects  of  the  procurement  including  DSARC 
presentations,  Program  Management  Reviews  and  Source  Selection 
Procedures. 

b.  Preparing  Requests  for  Proposals  (RFPs) . 

c.  Participating  as  a principal  in  Request  for  Proposal 
reviews  and  other  formal  reviews  related  to  business  matters,  either 
formally  designated  by  the  program  manager  or  higher  authority. 

d.  Developing,  in  conjunction  with  program  and  legal  staff, 
special  contract  provisions  consistent  with  the  acquisition  approach 
of  the  program. 

e.  Ensuring  the  specifications,  the  Statement  of  Work,  the 
special  provisions,  and  the  DD  1423s  are  consistent,  and  ensuring 
they  conform  to  program  direction.  Also  ensuring  that  the 
definitions  of  cost  in  the  program  management  reporting  system, 
the  contractor  cost  data  reporting  system,  and  the  contract  line 
items  are  consistent. 

f.  Negotiating,  preparing  and  executing  contracts  and 
modifications  to  contracts. 

g.  Briefing  program  office,  support,  and  field  personnel 
in  order  to  assure  they  understand  exactly  what  is  contractually 
required. 

h.  Working  closely  with  program  and  appropriate  field  offices 
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to  monitor  contractor's  progress,  control  changes,  and  provide  timely 
administration  and  prevent  claims. 


Subsequent  chapters  provide  guidance  for  accomplishing  these 
responsibilities.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  applying  life  cycle  cost 
procurement  procedures. 


I 


Chapter  2 


System  Acquisition  Overview 


t 


2-1  Obj  ective 

The  objective  of  this  chapter  is  to  provide  an  overview  of 
the  system  acquisition  policies  and  contracting  implications.  It 
is  not  the  intent  to  cover  all  aspects  of  the  acquisition  process. 

AFSCP  800-3  is  an  excellent  source  of  additional  guidance  and 
information  on  the  many  acquisition  events  and  activities. 

1 

2-2  Acquisition  Management  Summary 

The  Department  of  Defense  manages  the  acquisition  of  major 
defense  systems  by  means  of  Decision  Coordinating  Papers  (DCPs) 
which  are  reviewed  and  acted  upon  by  the  Defense  Systems  Acquisition 
Review  Council  (DSARC) . When  the  Air  Force  is  ready  to  initiate  a 
major  defense  system  program,  a DCP  is  prepared  in  accordance  with 
DOD  Directive  5000.2.  Information  included  in  the  DCP  addresses 
the  need/threat,  concept,  milestones,  thresholds,  issues  and  risks, 
alternatives,  management  plan,  supporting  rationale  and  afford- 
ability in  terms  of  projected  budget  and  phasing  of  out-year 
funding.  The  DCP  is  submitted  to  the  DSARC.  The  principal  members 
of  the  DSARC  are  the  Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering, 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics) , 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Comptroller),  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Program  Analysis  and  Evaluation  and,  for  programs 
within  their  areas  of  responsibility,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Intelligence)  and  Director  of  Telecommunications  and 
Command  and  Control  Systems.  Operating  in  accordance  with  DOD 
Directive  5000.26,  the  DSARC  reviews  the  DCP  and  associated  evalua- 
tions and  reports  prepared  by  DOD  staff.  Among  the  reports  are 
those  prepared  by  the  Deputy  Director,  Test  and  Evaluation  and  the 
Cost  Analysis  Improvement  Group  (CAIG) . At  the  conclusion  of  the 
DSARC  review,  the  DCP  is  revised,  if  necessary,  and  then  signed  by 
both  the  Secretary  of  the  Military  Department  sponsoring  the 
program  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  It  then  becomes  an  agreement 
between  the  two  on  the  program  parameters  the  Military  Department 
Secretary  is  expected  to  operate  within.  If  there  is  a breach  or 
a forecast  of  breach  in  any  of  these  parameters,  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Military  Department  to 
inform  the  DSARC  Chairman  of  this  expected  breach  and  request  a 
DSARC  meeting  to  consider  alternative  courses  of  action  open  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Approval  to  proceed  to  the  next  phase, 
e.g.,  validation,  full  scale  development  or  production,  is 
accomplished  through  this  formal  DOD  management  find  decision-making 
system. 
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The  DCP,  from  its  inception  at  the  time  of  program  initiation, 
through  production,  includes  a section  on  the  specific  procurement 
approach  that  is  planned.  Risk,  assessment  is  an  important  ingredient 
in  selecting  the  appropriate  acquisition  strategy.  Each  program  is 
unique  and  therefore  the  strategy  should  be  clearly  laid  out  in  the 
initial  DCP  and  modified  only  if  the  corresponding  technology 
advancement  (originally  assumed)  is  not  borne  out  during  development, 
or  if  major  changes  in  program  approach  are  determined  to  be 
necessary.  The  Procuring  Contracting  Officer  (PCO)  is  responsible 
for  assisting  the  Program  Manager  (PM)  in  preparing  the  PM's  input 
to  the  acquisition  strategy  section  of  the  DCP. 

The  most  effective  means  of  motivating  contractors  is 
competition.  Competition  is  also  a key  element  in  obtaining  the 
widest  practical  spectrum  of  applicable  technological  approaches  to 
the  satisfaction  of  a military  need.  Thus  competition  is 
particularly  desirable  in  the  formative  phases  of  an  acquisition. 
Where  potential  savings  are  significant,  it  should  be  maintained 
through  validation,  full  scale  development  and  production.  However, 
even  when  competition  for  the  entire  system  is  not  maintained,  it 
may  be  advantageous  to  introduce  and  maintain  competition  in  the 
procurement  of  critical  subsystems. 


2-3  Conceptual  Phase 

During  this  phase  the  technical  and  economic  bases  for 
proposed  systems  are  investigated  and  critical  technical,  opera- 
tional and  logistic  support  issues /problems  are  identified  for 
resultion  in  subsequent  phases.  Contractual  documents  during 
this  phase  normally  are  cost  type  or  fixed  price  level  of  effort 
and  contain  few  firm  technical,  cost  or  schedule  requirements. 

These  contracts  should  call  for  innovation,  should  be  limited  by 
as  few  constraints  a9  possible  and  result  in  one  or  more  conceptual 
system  descriptions  which  satisfy  the  stated  mission.  There  is 
little  or  no  hardware  involved.  As  the  system  definition  proceeds 
and  alternatives  are  examined  and  eliminated,  early  configurations 
of  hardware,  usually  critical  subsystems,  are  created  and  tested. 
Hardware,  however,  is  seldom  the  most  significant  product  of  such 
contracts.  The  end  item  of  these  contracts  is  the  data  which,  in 
the  form  of  studies,  analyses,  test  results  and  conceptual  drawings 
and  specifications,  demonstrates  that  concepts  exist  which  have  a 
high  probability  of  satisfying  the  mission  at  an  affordablecoestxin 
a reasonable  time. 


Based  on  the  information  derived  during  the  conceptual  phase, 
the  Air  Force  documents  the  considerations  which  support  the  deter- 
mination of  the  need  for  a system  program,  together  with  a plan  for 
conducting  the  program.  This  plan  is  incorporated  in  the  basic  DCP 
and  is  updated  during  the  later  phases  of  the  program.  A 
preliminary  design-to-cost  objective  for  the  acquisition  and  support 
costs  will  be  included  in  this  DCP  as  well  as  technical  and  schedule 
expectations  to  be  attained  during  the  validation  phase.  Thresholds 
will  be  established  for  the  critical  parameters  of  the  program 
(schedule,  cost  and  technical)  and  included  in  the  DCP.  The 
conceptual  phase  is  concluded  with  approval  of  DSARC  I and  authori- 
zation from  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  enter  into  the  next  phase, 
validation.  This  phase  will  be  conducted  within  the  parameters  of 
the  DCP  approved  at  the  end  of  the  conceptual  phase. 

2-4  Validation  Phase 

During  this  phase  hardware  assumes  a much  greater  importance 
as  a means  of  verifying  and  defining  preliminary  design  and 
engineering  concepts,  risk  reduction,  and  analyzing  tradeoffs.  DOD 
policy  requires  that  models,  prototypes,  mock-ups,  and  system  hard- 
ware and  testing  thereof  will  be  used  to  the  greatest  possible 
extent  so  that  any  decision  to  proceed  further  is  based  upon 
tested  performance  of  system  hardware  and  upon  cost  data  reflective 
of  actual  fabrication  results.  Competition  among  two  or  more 
concepts  and  contractors  in  this  phase  should  be  accomplished  when- 
ever resources  are  sufficient.  Competition  will  normally  be 
conducted  for  technical  innovation^  but  it  can  also  be  the  basis 
for  obtaining  cost  reductions  when  the  item  is  within  the  "state- 
of-the-art"  and  relatively  low  in  risk.  Competition  is  particularly 
important  in  this  phase  whenever  it  will  be  uneconomical  to 
continue  competition  into  full  scale  development.  In  these  cases, 
the  concepts  and  contractors  selected  will  be  those  that  will 
continue  into  initial  production  and  in  many  cases  will  also  be 
the  only  ones  feasible  for  full  production  and  deployment.  Thus 
the  assessments  to  be  made  must  address  both  the  suitability  of  the 
concepts  and  the  capabilities  of  the  proposed  contractors.  Testing 
operational  prototypes  is  desirable,  whenever  feasible.  If  it  is 
not  feasible  to  test  complete  prototypes,  then  alternatives  such 
as  testing  prototypes  of  major  subsystems  and  competitive  develop- 
ment of  hardware  should  be  considered. 

The  major  goals  of  the  validation  phase  are  to  reduce 
technical,  cost  and  schedule  risk,  to  accomplish  more  detailed 
planning,  to  resolve  or  minimize  logistic  problems,  and  to  prepare 
formal  requirement  documents  that  translate  the  requirements  into 
a solicitation  package  for  full  scale  development.  Thus  the 
contracts  for  this  phase  should  assure  the  acquisition  of 
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sufficient  data  rights  to  allow  the  Government  the  use  of  all 
development  efforts  in  the  succeeding  full  scale  development. 
Consideration  of  risk  and  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the 
validation  phase  contracts  will  require  "best  efforts"  only  from 
the  contractors  will  generally  drive  the  selection  of  contracts  to 
cost  reimbursement  types. 

When  the  Air  Force  is  sufficiently  confident  that 
program  worth  and  readiness  warrant  commitment  of  resources  to  full 
scale  development,  it  will  update  the  program  DCP  and  request  a 
Secretary  of  Defense  decision  to  proceed.  At  that  time,  the  DSARC 
II  will  normally  review  program  progress  and  suitability  to  enter 
this  phase  and  forward  its  recommendations  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  final  decision.  Upon  approval,  the  program  enters  into 
the  third  and  final  development  phase,  full  scale  development. 

2-5  Full  Scale  Development  Phase 

During  this  phase  the  system,  including  all  items  necessary 
for  its  support,  is  fully  developed,  engineered,  fabricated  and 
tested.  The  contract (s)  for  this  phase  should  take  the  design  and/ 
or  product  of  the  validation  phase  and  further  develop  it  for 
operational  use  with  as  low  a cost  in  production  as  possible  without 
unduly  sacrificing  quality  and  with  full  consideration  of  life  cycle 
cost  (LCC) . To  provide  the  flexibility  to  accomplish  these  tasks, 
cost-type  contracts  with  some  incentive  to  reduce  cost  on  the 
instant  contract  but  with  the  primary  incentive  on  reducing  total 
LCC  are  preferred.  It  is  not  DOD  policy  to  place  production  options 
in  development  contracts  that  would  obligate  the  contractor  for 
unreasonably  long  periods  of  time  and  could  be  interpreted  as  a 
return  to  the  Total  Package  Procurement  (TPP)  concept.  However, 
DOD's  policy  of  spending  considerable  time  and  resources  in  the 
validation  phase  lowers  the  risk  to  both  the  full  scale  development 
(FSD)  contractor  and  to  the  Government.  As  a result,  in  those 
cases  where  the  validation  phase  has  lowered  the  risks  to  an 
acceptable  level,  it  is  reasonable  to  consider  the  inclusion  of 
not-to-exceed  option  prices  (with  economic  price  adjustment 
provisions)  for  pilot  production  or  Low  Rate  Initial  Production 
(LRIP)  quantities.  Alternative  approaches  include  using  a 
provision  in  the  full  scale  development  contract  for  basing  a 
portion  of  the  production  contract  profit  or  fee  on  the  degree  of 
success  in  achieving  the  DTC  goal,  and  including  an  incentive  in 
the  development  contract  based  on  the  degree  of  success  in  meeting 
the  DTC  goal  and/or  Life  Cycle  Cost  Target.  The  latter  approach 
can  be  used  in  combination  with  the  other  approaches.  The  first 
approach  rewards  the  low  cost  producer  and  is  particularly 
effective  when  the  contractor  would  prefer  the  opportunity  for 
higher  future  profits  versus  the  immediate  incentive  opportunity. 
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The  incentive  under  this  approach  is  similar  to  the  value 
engineering  future  acquisition  sharing  concept  (see  ASPR  1-1703.1 
and  ASPR  104. 44e) . 

In  all  cases,  full  scale  development  contracts  shall  contain 
design-to-cost  (DTC)  provisions.  Whether  the  full  scale  development 
contract  contains  DTC  requirements  alone  or  in  combination  with 
options  for  limited  production  quantities,  the  PCO  is  responsible 
for  assuring  that  the  impact  of  any  engineering  change  proposals 
( SCPs)  approved  during  full  scale  development  is  incorporated  in  the 
option  and/or  DTC  provisions.  Since  this  requirement  for  incorpora- 
tion of  ECPs  is  mandatory  in  administration  of  the  full  scale 
development  contract,  it  is  suggested  that  the  specifications  allow 
the  contractor  flexibility  for  tradeoff  purposes. 

When  the  Air  Force  is  sufficiently  confident  that  engineering 
is  completed  and  the  commitment  of  substantial  resources  to 
production  and  deployment  is  warranted,  it  will  request  a Secretary 
of  Defense  decision  to  proceed.  At  that  time,  the  DCP  will  be 
updated  and  the  DSARC  III  will  again  review  program  progress  and 
suitability  to  enter  substantial  production/deployment  and  forward 
its  recommendations  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  final  decision. 


Production  and  Deployment  Phases 


During  these  phases  of  system  acquisition,  use  of  fixed  price 
contracts  often  is  appropriate.  Whenever  feasible,  the  initial 
production  should  be  of  a pilot  quantity  to  verify  the  design  and 
to  provide  a sounc  basis  for  pricing  subsequent  production.  In 
view  of  the  scale  of  production  contracts  for  major  weapon  systems, 
the  Procuring  Contracting  Officer  must  give  particular  attention 
to  realism  of  delivery  requirements,  warranty  provisions,  and  all 
special  provisions  including  support  cost  commitments,  price  adjust- 
ments, operating  and  support  cost  incentives,  and  life  cycle  cost 
verification  tests. 


2-7  Program  Reviews 

All  acquisition  programs  are  subject  to  high  level  manage- 
ment reviews  at  various  points  in  the  system  acquisition  process. 
Major  programs  must,  of  course,  prepare  for  the  DSARC  reviews. 

Both  major  and  smaller  programs  are  reviewed  at  HQ  USAF  and  HQ  AFSC 
on  a regular  basis.  Design-to-cost  and  life  cycle  costing  inputs 
are  required  at  these  reviews.  Other  issues  of  concern  include 
source  selection  criteria,  the  effects  of  incentives,  the  results 


of  testing,  and  the  evaluation  of  design-to-cost  goal  attainment. 
Three  different  types  of  formal  reviews  below  the  DSARC  level  which 
are  concerned  with  design-to-cost  and  life  cycle  costing  issues  are 
(1)  the  Program  Assessment  Review  (PAR) , (2)  the  Command  Assessment 
Review  (CAR) , and  (3)  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Program  Review 
(SPR).  The  PAR  briefing  is  presented  to  HQ  AFSC,  the  Air  Force 
Council,  the  Air  Staff  Board  and  to  the  Secretary  and  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Air  Force.  In  these  final  two  reviews,  the  PAR  is  known  as 
the  SPR.  The  CAR  process  reviews  those  AFSC  programs  not  reviewed 
by  the  PAR/SPR  process  and  is  conducted  at  HQ  AFSC.  Specific  issues 
and  required  presentation  formats  are  contained  in  AFSCP  800-23. 

The  Program  Manager  is  responsible  for  presenting  a formal 
briefing  to  the  Division  Commander,  Vice  Commander,  and  their 
staffs.  This  review  is  called  a Program  Management  Review  (PMR) 
and  follows  the  same  format  as  the  CAR.  These  reviews  should 
emphasize  design-to-cost  and  life  cycle  costing  activities  and 
issues  especially  in  the  areas  of  design-to-cost  and  life  cycle 
cost  tracking  and  goals. 

r: 

Designated  AFSC  acquisition  programs  may  be  considered  for  a 
Joint  Operational  and  Technical  Review  (JOTR)  on  a scheduled  basis. 
The  objectives  of  the  JOTR  are  to  provide  the  AFSC  Commander  and 
the  commanders  responsible  for  operating  (or  using)  and  supporting 
the  system  with  a synopsis  of  the  relationships  between  operational 
and  support  concepts,  stated  system  requirements,  characteristics 
of  the  conceptual  design  or  designs,  technical  difficulties,  and 
potential  life  cycle  costs.  Procedures  for  these  reviews  are 
contained  in  AFSCR  800-18. 
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Chapter  3 

Life  Cycle  Cost  Acquisition  Strategies 
3-1  Introduction 

A life  cycle  cost  acquisition  strategy  is  an  overall  plan  for 
addressing  successive  acquisition  program  decisions  and  activities 
to  assure  achievement  of  a stated  set  of  objectives  or  timely 
termination  of  the  program.  Development  of  the  strategy  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Program  Manager  with  guidance  provided  by  the 
Procuring  Contracting  Officer.  The  resulting  program  life  cycle 
cost  objectives  and  the  plans  and  actions  necessary  to  implement 
these  objectives  should  be  documented. 

The  Program  Manager,  upon  receipt  of  program  direction  reviews 
the  program  and  establishes  a clear  statement  of  goals.  Goals  are 
set  within  constraints  imposed  at  all  levels  of  management,  i.e., 
using  command,  HQ  USAF,  HQ  AFSC,  etc.,  as  reflected  in  the  program 
direction.  These  constraints  usually  address  as  a minimum  the 
following  areas: 

- Performance  requirements 

- Schedule  requirements 

- Budget  limitations 

- Design-to-cost  goals 

- Life  cycle  costing  requirements 

Upon  completion  of  this  action,  the  Program  Manager  reviews 
life  cycle  cost  acquisition  strategies  for  possible  application  to 
the  new  program.  An  interim  strategy  or  approach  may  then  be 
established. 

If  the  Program  Manager  desires  assistance  in  final  strategy 
determination,  he  can  establish  an  LCC  planning  team.  The  LCC 
planning  team  is  normally  composed  of  representatives  from  the 
program  office.  Comptroller,  Engineering,  Procurement  and  the  AFLC 
Acquisition  Logistics  Division.  Tasks  are  assigned  to  team  members 
to  determine  availability  of  data  required  to  support  the  interim 
strategy  established.  The  Program  Manager  schedules  milestones  for 
data  inputs  and  follow-up  team  meetings.  Based  on  data  provided  by 
the  team,  the  interim  strategy  is  pursued  or  modified.  The  overall 
acquisition  strategy  should  be  documented  in  Section  3 of  the  Program 
Management  Plan.  A Life  Cycle  Cost  Plan  may  also  be  prepared.  The 
purpose  of  this  plan  is  to  document  the  integrated  plan  for  the  time 
phased  activities  required  to  accomplish  a specific  set  of  life 
cycle  cost  objectives.  All  activity  descriptions  should  include 
what  is  to  be  done,  who  is  to  do  it,  required  resources  and  important 
milestones.  The  plan  should  also  include  a description  of  procedures 
to  be  used  in  managing  and  integrating  the  activities  so  as  to 
assure  timely  and  effective  achievement  of  the  specified  objectives. 
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follows: 


Typical  responsibilities  under  this  team  approach  may  be  as 
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Program  Manager 

- Receives  direction  - PMD,  AFSC  Form  56 

- Reviews /identifies  program  constraints  and 

establishes  program  goals  and  selects  interim 
LCC  approach 

- Calls  for  and  chairs  an  LCC  Planning  Team  meeting 

to  review  various  LCC  approaches 

- Provides  the  team  a review  of  the  program 

- Assigns  tasks  to  team  members  to  develop  technical 

inputs  for  the  LCC  approach 

Team  Actions. 

- Determine  availability  of  logistics  cost  data 

required  for  various  LCC  approaches 

- Develop  an  LCC  model  which  includes  development, 

acquisition,  operating  and  support  costs,  as 
appropriate 

- Prepare  necessary  technical  documentation  such  as 

the  work  statement,  reliability  and  maintainability 
requirements  and  goals  and  both  bench  and  field 
test  requirements. 

Follow-Up  Team  Meetings 

- Team  member  technical  inputs  are  reviewed  and  a 

final  LCC  approach  is  determined 

Procurement  Office 

- Prepare  implementing  Procurement  Plans  and  RFP 
Typical  Acquisition  Strategies 

Some  typical  LCC  acquisition  strategies1  are  described  below: 


Strategy  1 - Two  or  more  contractors  compete  during  development 
and  preproduction  qualifications,  at  the  end  of  which  one  contractor 
is  selected  for  the  remainder  of  the  program. 


Source:  LCC-3,  DOD  Life  Cycle  Costing  Guide  for  Systems  Acquisition, 
January  1973  (Interim). 
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This  strategy  was  used  for  an  equipment  modernization  program.  The 
current  equipment  used  in  most  Air  Force  aircraft  has  an  extremely 
low  mean  time  between  failure  and  a high  maintenance  cost.  A 
program  was  initiated  to  replace  this  equipment  with  a more  reliable, 
cost  effective  product.  Life  cycle  cost  was  used  as  the  primary 
basis  for  award  of  the  production  contract.  The  contract  provides 
for  an  extensive  testing  program  under  actual  field  conditions  in 
order  to  verify  the  life  cycle  cost  target  costs  set  forth  in  the 
contract.  Upon  completion  of  verification  testing,  the  contract 
price  may  be  adjusted  depending  upon  test  results.  The  contract 
was  awarded  on  a Firm  Fixed  Price  (FFP)  basis  with  a positive/ 
negative  incentive  provision. 

Strategy  2 - Two  or  more  contractors  compete  through  the 
validation  phase,  at  the  end  of  which  one  contractor  is  selected 
for  the  remainder  of  the  program. 
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Figure  3-2 


The  above  strategy  was  used  in  the  development  of  an  electronic 
countermeasure.  Emphasis  was  on  improving  the  consideration  of  LCC 
in  the  initial  design  process.  The  competitive  validation  with  two 
contractors  included  requirements  for  the  contractors  to  make 
tradeoff  studies.  The  two  contractors  were  provided  a support  cost 
model.  The  contractors  were  required  to  consider  design  alternatives 
and  make  LCC  analyses  for  these  alternatives.  The  SPO  analyzed  the 
reports  and  evaluated  the  data  in  various  ways,  i.e.,  levels  of 
maintenance  for  the  Line  Replaceable  Units  (LRUs),  evaluation  of 
Mean  Time  3etween  Failures  (MTBFs)  on  expensive  LRUs,  compared  MTBFs 
with  reliability  data  in  MIL-HDBK-217.  The  RFP  for  the  full 
scale  development  effort  included  the  cost  model  and  provisions 
for  obtaining  LCC  estimates.  The  award  evaluation  criteria, 
which  covered  six  areas,  included  a cost  validity  area.  The 
RFP  stated  that  the  evaluation  would  cover  development  cost, 
production  cost,  and  logistics  support  costs.  The  full  scale 
development  contract  requires  the  contractor  to  conduct  LCC  analyses 
to  minimize  cost  of  ownership  consistent  with  the  overall  design  to 


production  unit  cost  requirement.  The  contractor  is  required  to 
use  the  AFLC  logistics  support  cost  model.  The  contract  also 
includes  a data  item  requiring  a semiannual  report  on  LCC.  ECP/CCP 
submittals  are  required  to  contain  a life  cycle  cost  impact  assess- 
ment. The  contractor  is  also  being  requested  to  submit,  at  the  end 
of  the  full  scale  development,  a cost  proposal  for  a Reliability 
Improvement  Warranty.  The  LCC  data  provided  by  the  contractor  will 
be  evaluated  against  that  provided  in  the  proposal  for  Phase  II  and 
against  MTBF  goals  for  each  LRU.  The  contracts  awarded  thus  far 
did  not  include  monetary  motivation  to  reduce  ownership  cost. 

There  is  no  particular  need  for  an  additional  monetary  incentive  to 
motivate  the  contractor  when  competition  exists  in  the  validation 
phase.  Hcwever,  the  contractor  is  specifically  required  to  make 
LCC  design  trade  studies  and  these  efforts  are  monitored  to  insure 
that  such  requirements  are  complied  with.  Monetary  positive  or 
negative  incentive  provisions  are  considered  appropriate  when  the 
contractor's  LCC  estimates  play  a major  role  in  selection  for  full 
scale  development  and  competition  has  ended.  In  this  case  considera- 
tion is  being  given  to  a Reliability  Improvement  Warranty.  The 
full  scale  development  contract  contains  incentive  provisions  on 
the  design  to  unit  production  cost  goal.  An  essential  part  of 
management  control  is  to  assure  that  unit  production  cost  is  not 
emphasized  to  the  detriment  of  ownership  costs. 

; 1 

Strategy  3 - Two  or  more  contractors  compete  through  the 
validation  phase  at  the  end  of  which  one  contractor  is  selected 
for  the  remainder  of  the  program.  This  strategy  differs  from 
Strategy  2 in  that  parallel  prototypes  are  developed  during  the 
validation  phase. 


This  strategy  was  used  in  a recent  airframe  procurement.  The  air- 
craft is  being  built  to  a unit  flyaway  cost  goal  with  life  cycle 
cost  award-fee  provisions.  Life  cycle  costing  was  introduced  by 
notification  to  all  potential  prototype  t — ogram  contractors  that 
one  of  the  criteria  for  choosing  the  ful . scale  development 
contractor  would  be  an  estimate  of  the  ten  year  operating  and 
support  costs  associated  with  each  proposed  design.  They  were  also 
informed  that  this  operating  and  support  cost  estimate  would  be  computed 
with  a standard  Air  Force  supplied  mathematical  model,  a tentative 
version  of  which  was  forwarded  to  each  offeror.  Two  prototype 
program  contractors  were  selected  from  initial  bidders.  At  the 
end  of  the  prototype  development,  proposals  were  requested  for  the 
full  scale  development  effort.  Both  contractors  submitted 
separately  bound  logistics  analyses  including  data  and  supporting 
information  for  the  Government  supplied  operating  and  support  cost 
model.  This  information  was  considered  in  selecting  the  full  scale 
development  contractor.  The  contract  covering  the  airframe  and 
engine  includes  a life  cycle  cost  award  fee  provision.  The  basis 
for  determining  the  level  of  award  fee  includes  a comparison  of 
the  operating  and  support  cost  estimate  measured  during  the  field 
verification  test  to  the  target  operating  and  support  cost  estimate 
contained  in  the  contract. 


Strategy  4 - This  strategy,  used  on  a recent  radar  acquisition, 
provided  for  competition  during  the  concept  formulation  phase  with 
two  contractors  competing  through  full  scale  development.  Following 
this,  one  of  the  competing  contractors  will  be  selected  for  the 
production  phase.  This  strategy  involves  Advanced  Production 
Engineering  (APE)  and  preproduction  of  a system  by  the  two  competing 
contractors. 
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The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  develop,  qualify  and  integrate  the 
system  into  the  Air  Force's  tactical  aircraft  inventory.  The  first 
objective  is  to  place  the  units  on  an  operational  type  aircraft. 

LCC  analyses  are  being  prepared  by  the  contractors,  and  will  be 
used  as  a part  of  the  decision  criteria  for  the  award  of  the 
production  contract. 

Two  contracts  were  awarded  to  develop  the  R&D  proto- 
types during  the  validation  phase.  After  the  validation  phase, 
contracts  were  awarded  to  the  same  two  contractors  for  the  full 
scale  development  of  preproduction  articles  (four  per  contractor) . 
These  contracts  included  a cost  model  (covering  spares,  data 
management,  supply  management,  AGE,  operating  personnel  and 
maintenance  cost) . The  contractors  will  be  required  to  submit  their 
estimates  of  LCC  which  will  be  validated  during  test  on  the 
preproduction  articles.  The  validated  cost  will  be  a matter  of 
consideration  in  selecting  the  production  source  at  the  end  of  the 
full  scale  development  phase. 

In  addition  to  the  strategies  depicted  above  which  are 
currently  incorporated  into  contracts,  the  following  are  included 
for  review  and  possible  future  use. 

Strategy  5 - This  strategy  depicts  an  LCC  approach  where 
there  is  only  one  source  of  supply.  This  can  be  achieved  by 
requiring  proposals  for  different  levels  of  reliability  in  com- 
bination with  a given  logistics  support  cost  model.  The  direction 
to  proceed  would  be  based  on  the  lowest  overall  combination  of 
acquisition  and  O&S  costs. 


The  LCC  model  would  provide  data  in  order  for  the 
Government  to  make  tradeoff  decisions  between  acquisition  and  O&S 
cost.  Development  and  procurement  would  then  proceed  with  the 
lowest  overall  cost  to  the  Government  option. 
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Figure  3-5 
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Strategy  6 - In  this  instance,  a single  contractor  is 
selected  for  Advanced  Production  Engineering  (APE)  and  limited 
production,  by  using  any  of  the  previous  strategies.  During  full 
scale  development,  the  Government  would  obtain  reprocurement  data. 
Using  this  data,  competition  would  again  be  employed  for  selection 
of  a contractor  for  production  of  the  required  quantity.  An  LCC 
model  would  be  provided  to  the  bidders  in  the  RFP.  An  analysis  of 
the  proposals  using  the  LCC  model  to  determine  the  lowest  overall 
cost  to  the  Government  would  be  one  of  the  major  factors  for  award. 
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Figure  3-6 

Strategy  7 - The  same  strategies  previously  presented  might 
be  used  to  select  a contractor  for  any  or  all  phases,  except  that 
the  Government  might  elect  to  break  out  and  competitively  purchase 
"n"  subsystems  which  would  become  GFE  to  the  prime  contractor.  (As 
a variant  of  this  strategy,  parallel  efforts  may  be  conducted  at 
the  subsystem  level  during  some  or  all  of  the  phases  preceding 
production. ) 
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Although  risk  and  uncertainty  are  frequently  used  as  equivalent 
terms,  a useful  distinction  may  be  made  between  them.  A risk 
situation  is  one  in  which  the  outcome  is  an  uncontrollable  random 
event  stemming  from  a known  probability  distribution.  For  example, 
the  toss  of  a coin  involves  a risk  with  a 0.5  probability  of  a head 
turning  up.  An  uncertain  situation  is  characterized  by  the  fact  that 
the  probability  distribution  of  the  uncontrollable  random  event  is 
unknown . 

Making  useful  cost  predictions  of  future  weapon  systems  varies 
in  complexity  and  difficulty,  depending  upon  the  degree  of  definition 
and  specification  of  the  system  and  the  availability  of  pertinent 
historical  cost  data  in  suitable  form  for  processing.  Whenever  possible 
cost  estimates  should  identify  the  degree  of  uncertainty  and  anticipated 
risks  which  could  significantly  affect  costs.  The  sources  of 
uncertainty  and  risks  are  many  and  are  often  difficult  to  identify 
and  describe.  Generally,  the  sources  of  uncertainty  can  be  related 
to  either  system  definition  and  cost  estimating  methods. 
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Uncertainties  with  respect  to  the  system  definition  may  be 
minimized  by  initially  obtaining  a clear  understanding  of  and 
continually  tracking  the  specific  configuration,  quantities  planned, 
procurement  and  production  schedules,  and  operational  concept. 

Program  and  design  changes  which  must  be  tracked  and  assessed  include: 

(1)  Engineering  Changes.  These  changes  include  altering 
the  physical  or  functional  characteristics  of  a system  or  item  after 
an  initial  baseline  is  established.  These  change  orders  normally 
occur  over  the  life  of  the  program.  They  tend  to  have  a cumulative 
effect  on  the  whole  program,  and  lead  to  spares  and  spare  parts 
obsolescence,  schedule  delays,  and  in  general,  increased  program  costs. 

(2)  Quantity  Change.  A quantity  change  may  impact  the  total 
cost  of  the  buy,  as  well  as  unit  and  average  cost,  schedule,  production 
efficiency,  and  contractual  agreement.  The  fiscal  year  distribution  of 
funds  may  also  be  affected. 

(3)  Support  System  Change.  A change  in  support  item 
requirements  (spare  parts,  training,  ancillary  equipment,  warranty 
provisions,  Government- furnished  property/equipment,  testing)  may 
result  in  changes  to  engineering  design,  quantity,  or  logistics 
concepts. 

(4)  Schedule  Change.  A change  in  delivery  schedule,  com- 
pletion date,  or  intermediate  milestone  of  development  or  production 
will  usually  impact  the  total  program  cost  and  the  fiscal  year 
distribution  of  funds.  When  a schedule  changes,  the  impact  of 

such  items  as  overtime,  production  efficiency,  and  inflation  . , 

must  be  considered. 

(5)  Policy  Changes.  Policy  changes  may  impact  significantly 

on  the  cost  estimates.  Thus,  the  concpets  in  effect  when  the  estimates 
are  made  should  be  clearly  identified.  For  example,  procurement  policy 
variables  such  as  make  or  buy,  GFE  vs  CFE,  etc.,  are  many,  and  often 
affect  costs. 

Uncertainties  with  respect  to  cost  estimating  concerns  data 
and  their  treatment  in  preparing  cost  estimates.  The  major  causes 
of  estimate  uncertainty  are  inability  to  measure  cost  precisely, 
inadequacy  of  applicable  data,  statistical  uncertainty,  errors  or 
inconsistencies  in  the  treatment  of  these  data,  and  errors  of 
judgement.  The  treatment  of  cost  estimating  uncertainties  should 
satisfy  the  following  objectives: 

(1)  To  reduce  the  uncertainties  surrounding  the  estimate. 

(2)  To  assess  both  the  reasons  for  and  the  dollar  impact  of 
remaining  uncertainty. 
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(3)  To  convey  the  degree  of  uncertainty  to  the  estimate's 

user. 

(4)  To  guide  the  user  in  interpreting  the  estimator's 
conclusions . 

3-3.2  Risk 

Figure  3-8  shows  the  theoretical  situation  of  estimating 
system  costs,  wherein  all  economic,  technical,  and  program  factors 
have  been  completely  and  accurately  forecasted.  During  the  conceptual 
phase  a single  estimate  of  system  cost  may  be  constructed  as  shown 
by  the  vertical  line.  Each  program  acquisition  cost  estimate  ha6 
expected  errors  resulting  from  both  technical  and  program  uncertainties 
and  from  those  statistical  processes  used  in  prediction.  Adding 
together  the  expected  errors  for  the  remaining  acquisition  phases 
(all  of  them  in  this  case)  produces  the  typical  probability  curve 
(curve  A).  The  original  single  point  estimate  still  has  the  greatest 
probability  of  occurring;  it  is  the  expected  value  of  the  system  cost. 
However,  significant  variations  in  system  cost  also  have  high 
probability  of  occurring.  There  are  then  some  small  probabilities 
that  the  true  system  cost  will  deviate  by  large  amounts  from  the 
central  point  estimate.  As  program  acquisition  proceeds,  fewer 
phases  remain  to  be  estimated  and  the  corresponding  range  of  possible 
error  is  reduced.  There  is  less  anticipated  error  in  the  validation 
estimate  and  even  less  in  the  full  scale  development  estimate.  Since 
the  assumption  was  made  that  the  point  estimate  was  accurate,  the 
curves  are  different  because  the  areas  underneath  the  curves  have 


Figure  3-9  gives  the  system  cost  estimate  situation  that 
experience  shows  can  be  expected.  The  error  widths  about  the  estimates 
are  still  the  same,  because  the  number  of  phases  still  to  be  estimated 
remain  the  same.  However,  subsequent  cost  estimates  increase.  This 
gap  in  our  knowledge  is  due  to  the  fact  that  while  the  error  range  due 
to  predicted  cost  variances  decreases  as  the  program  proceeds,  the 
point  cost  estimate  may  increase  to  reflect  new  knowledge,  unanticipated 
changes,  escalation,  early  unwarranted  options  or  other  factors. 


PROBABILITY 


Figure  3-9 

Probability  of  Incurring  Estimated  System  Cost, 

Past  Experience 

3-3.3  Cost  Sensitivity  Analysis 

Cost  sensitivity  analysis  is  an  analytical  procedure  for  deter- 
mining how  variations  in  other  program  parameters  affect  resource 
requirements  including  costs.  Cost  sensitivity  analysis  is  frequently 
used  in  cost-effectiveness  studies  to  attempt  to  reflect  and  assess 
uncertain  analysis  inputs  or  assumptions.  The  analyses  are  performed 
to  help  the  system  designer  or  the  program  manager  identify: 

(1)  Elements  that  are  cost  sensitive. 

(2)  Areas  in  which  system  performance  can  be  upgraded  without 
increasing  program  cost  substantially. 
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(3)  Areas  in  which  design  research  is  needed  to  surmount 
substantial  cost  obstacles  to  achieving  higher  program  performance. 

(4)  The  total  cost  impact  of  uncertainties  associated  with 
a program. 

Cost  sensitivity  analysis  may  be  conducted  at  varying  levels  of 
detail  during  any  phase  of  system  acquisition. 

3-3.4  Using  Life  Cycle  Cost  Estimates 

Life  cycle  cost  estimates  should  be  a factor  in  most  decisiont 
in  all  phases  of  all  strategies.  While  life  cycle  costs  must  be 
a consideration  across  the  entire  spectrum  of  decisions  related  to 
systems  acquisitions,  whatever  strategy  is  used,  the  exact  use  of 
life  cycle  cost  estimates  will  vary  and  the  methods  used  for 
developing  the  estimates  will  also  vary.  Greater  precision  and  a 
greater  level  of  detail  will  progressively  be  needed  as  decisions 
proceed  from  the  earliest  and  broadest  ones  to  highly  detailed 
decisions.  Some  of  the  earlier  broad  decisions  may  involve 
consideration  of  improving  a current  system  versus  initiating 
advanced  development  of  a new  system.  Later  decisions  may  involve 
such  questions  as  whether  to  use  an  existing  fire  control  system, 
to  develop  a new  unsophisticated  fire  control  system,  or  to  push 
the  state  of  the  art  with  a new  and  sophisticated  fire  control 
system.  More  detailed  decisions  may  involve  such  questions  as 
whether  to  achieve  appropriate  levels  of  reliability  by  use  of 
redundant  "black  boxes"  or  by  using  redundant  circuitry  within  a 
black  box.  A certain  amount  of  precision  is  required  when  life 
cycle  cost  estimates  are  used  as  contractual  commitments,  therefore, 
the  strategy  selected  must  permit  the  development  of  such  an 
estimate.  In  all  the  strategies  discussed  in  this  chapter,  life 
cycle  cost  estimates  can  be  expressed  as  contractual  commitments. 
However,  life  cycle  cost  goals  should  be  established  no  later  than 
full  scale  development  and  contractors  should  be  informed  during 
earlier  phases  of  the  acquisition,  by  provisions  in  requests  for 
proposals  and  contracts,  that  such  commitments  may  be  required.  The 
weight  to  be  given  life  cycle  cost  estimates  in  source  selection 
decisions  associated  with  the  strategies  discussed  in  this  chapter 
will  depend  upon  the  realism  of  the  estimates  and  the  level  of 
confidence  in  them.  Much  will  depend  on  the  ability  to  identify 
cost  driving  parameters,  the  ability  to  measure  these  parameters  and 
the  ability  of  the  Government  to  verify  the  parameter  values.  The 
value  of  the  parameters  are  as  important  as  the  equations  them- 
selves. It  is  therefore  important  that  the  detailed  values  be  visible 
and  that  they  be  evaluated  for  reasonableness  by  the  various  experts 
who  support  the  program.  It  is  important  that  the  Government  under- 
stand the  test  implication  for  obtaining  the  values  and  fulfill  its 
obligations  in  completing  the  test  programs. 


3-3.5  Coat  Data  Reportin, 
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Coat  estimating  is  a critical  component  in  the  management  of 
individual  system  acquisition  programs.  All  cost  analysis 
organizations  (OSD  Cost  Analysis  Improvement  Group  (CAIG), 
independent  cost  analysis  teams,  cost  analysis  organizations  and 
program  offices)  rely  on  certain  basic  sources  of  data  from  which 
estimates  and  projections  are  made.  Consistency  in  the  way  this 
data  is  reported  is  essential.  The  PCO  is  responsible  to  assure 
that  this  data  is  provided  for  under  the  contract.  The  primary 
source  of  data  in  support  of  the  cost  analysis  is  the  Contractor 
Cost  Data  Reporting  (CCDR)  system  (AFSCP  800-15).  The  primary 
objectives  of  this  system  are:  (1)  to  establish  a data  base  for 
use  in  developing  cost  estimates  for  long  range  planning,  concept 
development,  contract  proposal  evaluations  during  source  selection, 
Decision  Coordinating  Papers  (DCPs)  and  comparison  of  alternatives 
and  tradeoff  studies,  and  (2)  to  provide  actual  costs  and  "estimates 
to  complete"  for  cost  estimate  updates. 


Data  comparability  is  a prerequisite  for  a valid  data  base 
from  which  to  predict  the  cost  of  new  systems.  Tne  CCDR  must  rely 
on  the  Contract  Work  Breakdown  Structure  (CWBS)  for  its  reporting. 

It  is  important  that  as  the  CWBS  is  developed,  a dialogue  be 
established  between  the  program  office  and  the  users  of  the  cost 
data  to  ensure  that  the  CWBS  will  provide  the  comparable  cost 
breakouts  necessary  to  support  their  functions.  The  earlier  this 
dialogue  is  established  the  easier  it  is  to  resolve  any  differences 
or  misunderstanding  of  requirements. 

3-3.6  Treatment  of  Inflation 

Procedures  for  adjusting  cost  to  reflect  inflation  must  be 
clarified  in  the  initial  groundwork  in  preparing  life  cycle  cost 
estimates.  Design  to  cost  targets,  as  well  as  life  cycle  cost 
estimates,  are  generally  directed  to  be  made  in  constant  dollars 
based  upon  a specific  production  quantity  and  rate.  In  order  to 
compare  actual  costs  against  design  to  cost  targets,  it  is 
necessary  that  cost  indices  be  developed  and  maintained.  Such 
indices  must  include  all  relevant  cost  elements  such  as  the  cost 
of  labor,  materials,  services,  etc.  These  indices  can  usually  be 
based  on  information  developed  by  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
Commerce  or  by  industry  associations.  To  be  applicable  to  a 
particular  program,  however,  the  data  may  required  modification. 
Economic  escalation  indices  for  use  in  Selected  Acquisition  Reports 
and  DOD  price  deflators  or  price-level  adjustment  indices  for  use 
when  more  specific  data  are  not  available  are  contained  in  AFR  173-10. 
Additional  guidance  and  information  on  the  development  and 
applications  of  appropriate  indices  should  be  obtained  from  the 
Comptroller  or  Procurement  and  Production  functional  specialists. 
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Chapter  4 


Life  Cycle  Cost  Procurement  Techniques 

4-1  Introduction 

4-1.1  Objectives  of  Chapter 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  describe  the  nature  of 
a spectrum  of  currently  identified  types  of  life  cycle  cost  procurement 
techniques  and  to  assist  in  determining  which  technique,  if  any,  is 
appropriate  for  the  program  in  question.  These  techniques  have  the 
common  characteristic  that  all  are  designed  to  motivate  contractors  to 
design,  manufacture  and  deliver  equipment  with  lower  life  cycle  costs. 
Savings  may  be  in  the  acquisition  cost  component  of  life  cycle  costs. 
However,  primary  emphasis  is  generally  on  reducing  and  controlling 
operating  and  support  costs  by  transferring  more  responsibility  to  the 
contractor  for  equipment  operating  and  support  cost  performance. 

Since  some  of  the  life  cycle  cost  procurement  techniques 
discussed  in  this  chapter  have  not  been  carried  out  to  completion  on 
Air  Force  procurements,  some  of  the  information  provided  here  must  be 
considered  tentative.  When  the  search  for  a best  life  cycle  cost  (LCC) 
procurement  technique  for  a specific  program  has  been  narrowed,  it  is 
recommended  that  further  guidance  be  sought  from  personnel  associated 
with  programs  which  have  applied  the  provisions  considered  to  be  most 
appropriate. 

4-1.2  Spectrum  of  LCC  Procurement  Techniques 

It  has  been  found  that  life  cycle  cost  procurement  provisions 
must  be  individually  tailored  to  each  program  to  properly  transfer  the 
appropriate  amount  of  responsibility  for  O&S  costs  to  the  contractor. 
This  has  resulted  in  the  development  of  a spectrum  of  LCC  procurement 
techniques  being  used  on  current  programs.  This  trend  is  likely  to 
continue  with  the  development  of  even  more  new  LCC  procurement 
techniques  in  the  future.  Table  4-1  lists  currently  identified  LCC 
procurement  techniques  including  a variety  of  LCC  incentive  provisions. 
Each  item  listed  is  discussed  in  this  chapter.  To  help  the  reader 
understand  and  more  easily  compare  various  types  of  LCC  procurement 
techniques,  the  discussions  of  each,  except  the  use  of  life  cycle  cost 
as  a source  selection  criteria,  contains  separate  subsections  on  the 
following:  (1)  definition,  (2)  description,  (3)  advantages,  (4)  dis- 

advantages, (3)  selection  criteria,  (6)  guidelines  for  application, 

(7)  special  procurement  documentation,  and  (8)  experience. 
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TABLE  4-1 


LCC  PROCUREMENT  TECHNIQUES 
Source  Selection  Criteria 

I Preaward  Testing 

DTC/LCC  Design  Trade  Study  Requirements 
Reliability  and  Maintainability  Acceptance  Criteria 
LCC  Incentive  Provisions 
Award  Fee 

Support  Cost  Guarantee  (SCG) 

Reliability  Improvement  Warranty  (RIW) 

RIW  with  MTBF  Guarantee 

i 

Reliability  Demonstration  Incentive 
Fixed  Price  Repair  with  Incentive 
Design  to  Cost  Incentive 
Value  Engineering  Incentive 

All  of  the  LCC  incentive  provisions  included  in  Table  4-1  involve 
contractual  language  which  will  affect  a contractor's  profits  depending 
upon  how  well  he  succeeds  in  designing  and  delivering  a product  with  low 
life  cycle  cost  characteristics.  The  first  two  items  in  Table  4-1  deal 
with  actions  which  can  be  taken  to  select  contractors  whose  products 
should  have  lower  life  cycle  costs,  but  do  not  involve  incentives  tied 
to  O&S  cost  performance.  Use  of  life  cycle  cost  as  a source  selection 
criteria  is  often  part  of,  rather  than  an  alternative  to,  the  other 
techniques  listed.  The  third  and  fourth  LCC  procurement  techniques  deal 
with  specific  O&S  cost  objectives  which  must  be  met,  but  for  which  there 
is  no  incentive  to  improve  the  contract  or  product  performance  beyond 
that  specified. 

4-1.3  Factors  Bearing  on  Selection  of  Appropriate  LCC  Procurement 
Techniques 

There  are  many  factors  bearing  on  which  LCC  procurement 
technique  or  combinations  of  techniques  would  be  most  appropriate  for 
any  particular  program.  They  include  many  program  and  design  factors 
which  can  affect  the  future  operating  and  support  costs  and  how  well 
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these  costs  can  be  predicted  at  contract  award.  The  nature  of  the 
competitive  environment  is  important.  Assuming  even  partial  responsi- 
bility for  operating  and  support  costs  involve  uncertainty  and  risks 
many  contractors  would  like  to  avoid  if  given  a choice. 

Factors  which  can  cause  uncertainty  about  what  future  operating 
and  support  (O&S)  costs  will  be,  include:  (1)  high  performance 
requirements  relative  to  current  equipment,  (2)  a tight  development 
schedule,  (3)  limitations  on  funds  for  development  and  testing, 

(4)  mission  changes,  (5)  design  to  cost  acquisition  goals,  (6)  employ- 
ment or  operations  and  maintenance  concept,  (7)  support  personnel 
efficiency,  (8)  training  efficiency,  (9)  design  uncertainty,  which 
increases  as  performance  specifications  requiring  state  of  the  art 
advances,  (10)  quality  control  efficiency,  (11)  detail  design  decisions 
(12)  support  equipment  design  and  use,  and  (13)  training  material 
quality.  It  should  be  noted  that  a contractor  has  less  control  over 
the  items  near  the  top  of  this  list.  Therefore,  when  uncertainty  is 
great  in  areas  outside  the  contractor's  control,  techniques  which 
place  less  responsibility  and  risk  on  the  contractor,  such  as  award 
fee  and  value  engineering  incentive  provisions  may  be  more  appropriate. 
On  the  other  hand  if  there  is  considerable  experience  with  similar 
equipment  and  uncertainty  results  primarily  from  things  such  as 
design'  and  quality  control,  over  which  the  contractor  has  significant 
control,  more  demanding  incentive  provisions,  such  as  a Support  Cost 
Guarantee  (SCG) , Reliability  Improvement  Warranty  (RIW)  or  RIW  with 
an  MTBF  Guarantee  are  applicable. 

4-2  Source  Selection  Criteria 

Life  cycle  costing  objectives  may  be  achieved  by  making  life 
cycle  costs  an  important  source  selection  criterion  in  procurements 
which  may  or  may  not  use  life  cycle  cost  procurement  incentive 
provisions.  These  two  approaches  are  complementary  in  that  use  of 
life  cycle  cost  as  a source  selection  criterion  motivates  a contractor 
to  consider  life  cycle  costs  prior  to  source  selection,  and  use  of 
incentive  provisions  provides  a degree  of  contractor  commitment  to 
control  or  reduce  life  cycle  costs  after  contract  award.  The  joint  use 
of  these  two  techniques  also  motivates  contractors  to  submit  realistic 
O&S  cost  estimates  at  source  selection  because  both  positive  and 
negative  incentives  will  be  tied  to  them.  Additional  guidance  on  using 
life  cycle  cost  as  a source  selection  criterion  is  contained  in 
Chapter  7. 

Use  of  life  cycle  costing  as  a source  selection  criterion  is 
of  limited  value  in  motivating  contractors  to  propose  low  life  cycle 
cost  designs  unless  they  think  the  Air  Force  can  distinguish  between 
high  and  low  life  cycle  cost  designs.  Preaward  testing  described  in 
the  next  section  leads  to  the  most  effective  use  of  life  cycle  cost 
as  a source  selection  criterion.  Aircraft  tire  vendors  have  been 
motivated  to  greatly  improve  the  life  cycle  cost  characteristics  of 
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their  products  since  the  Air  Force  began  to  buy  tires  using  life  cycle 
cost  as  the  primary  basis  for  selection.  By  using  preaward  testing, 
the  Air  Force  knows  at  the  time  of  source  selection  which  vendor  has 
the  best,  lowest  life  cycle  cost,  tire.  Even  more  important  with  respect 
to  motivating  the  contractor,  is  the  fact  that  the  contractor  knows 
that  the  Air  Force  knows  the  relative  life  cycle  cost  characteristics 
of  competing  designs.  It  cannot  be  overstressed  that  the  Air  Force 
must  make  every  effort  at  the  time  of  source  selection  to  make  a valid 
determination  of  which  bidder  is  offering  a program  and  design  which 
will  result  in  the  lowest  life  cycle  costs. 

4-3  Preaward  Testing 

4-3.1  Definition 

A procurement  approach  to  reducing  life  cycle  costs,  primarily 
characterized  by  testing  to  assess  important  life  cycle  cost  related 
characteristics  prior  to  source  selection. 

4-3.2  Description 

This  LCC  procurement  technique  differs  somewhat  from  most  others 
in  several  important  ways.  The  most  important  of  these  is  that  the 
contract  is  awarded  based  on  demonstrated  LCC  related  performance. 
Precontract  award  tests  are  conducted  to  assess  the  LCC  related  equip- 
ment characteristics  of  each  offerors'  equipments,  and  the  results  of 
these  assessments  expressed  in  terms  of  life  cycle  costs,  are  used  as 
the  primary  basis  for  source  selection.  In  some  cases,  such  as  the 
procurement  of  aircraft  tires,  the  contract  itself  does  not  contain 
any  LCC  incentives,  other  than  provisions  to  assure  that  the  quality 
of  the  equipment  demonstrated  to  prior  to  contract  award  is  maintained 
throughout  production.  This  technique  requires  early  configuration 
baselining  and  extensive  configuration  tracking  of  changes. 

In  other  applications,  such  as  the  ARC-XXX/ ARC-1 64  program, 
preaward  testing  is  used  in  conjunction  with  other  types  of  LCC 
incentive  provisions,  generally  augmenting  them  by  providing  a more 
credible  basis  for  source  selection  and  establishing  more  equitable 
life  cycle  cost  incentive  targets.  Preaward  testing  is  a valuable 
technique  when  the  equipment  is  purchased  from  a Qualified  Products 
List  (QPL)  or  when  a number  of  competitors  can  produce  a few  units 
of  required  performance  without  large  investments  or  other  commitments. 

4-3.3  Advantages 

An  important  advantage  of  preaward  testing  is  that  the  source 
selection  is  based  on  facts  concerning  performance  of  equipment,  not 
on  promises.  Another  very  important  advantage  of  this  type  of 
provision  is  that  it  does  not  require  development  and  operation  of  a 
post-award  measurement  system  to  accurately  verify  the  operating  and 
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support  cost  performance  of  the  equipment  in  the  field.  Because  of  tne 
uncertainties  .involved,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  for  the  Government 
and  contractor  to  agree  on  realistic  testing  which  will  equitably  assess 
the  O&S  cost  performance  of  the  equipment  some  three  to  five  years  in 
the  future.  Another  advantage  is  that  this  approach  motivates 
contractors  to  innovate  lower  life  cycle  cost  designs  while  they  are 
still  in  competition  with  each  other  to  get  the  prime  development  and 
production  contract.  Since  contractors  are  most  highly  motivated  by 
an  opportunity  to  get  a new  contract,  this  approach  takes  maximum 
advantage  of  opportunities  to  motivate  contractors  to  reduce  operating 
and  support  costs. 

4-3.4  Disadvantages 

One  disadvantage  of  this  type  of  incentive  provision  is  that  it 
does  not  motivate  the  contractor  to  further  reduce  the  life  cycle  costs 
of  his  equipment  after  contract  award.  The  greatest  disadvantage  of 
this  technique  is  its  limitation  to  equipment  procurements  where  it  is 
feasible  to  buy  and  test  equipments  from  competing  vendors  prior  to 
making  a source  selection  decision.  Another  disadvantage  may  be  the 
delay  in  procuring  developed  or  "off-the-shelf"  hardware. 

4-3.3  Selection  Criteria 

By  far  the  most  important  of  the  selection  criteria  is  the 
affordability  of  testing  and  whether  or  not  competing  contractors  can 
provide  representative  samples  of  their  production  design  for  adequate 
testing  prior  to  the  time  at  which  source  selection  must  be  made. 

Where  new  performance  capabilities  are  sought,  this  criterion  is  not 
likely  to  be  met.  There  will  be  circumstances  where  there  is  neither 
time  nor  money  to  accomplish  the  testing  required. 

4-3.6  Guidelines  for  Application 

There  are  two  major  steps  in  applying  this  type  of  life  cycle 
cost  provision.  The  first  is  appropriate  selection  of  candidate 
equipments,  considering  the  selection  criteria  mentioned  above  as 
well  as  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  this  approach.  The  second 
major  step  is  the  development  of  testing  and  source  selection 
procedures  and  criteria  by  which  the  Government  can,  with  the  full 
knowledge  of  competing  offerors  assess  the  relative  life  cycle  costs 
of  each  offeror's  equipment.  Additional  guidance  on  applying  this 
type  of  provision  is  contained  in  the  DoD  Life  Cycle  Costing  Procure- 
ment Guide  (Interim)  LCC-1,  dated  July  1970. 

4-3.7  Special  Procurement  Documentation 

This  type  of  provision  requires  extensive  documentation  of  the 
preproduction,  presource  selection  testing  to  ensure  tests  are  being 
performed  on  an  equal  basis  and  to  ensure  the  validity  of  the  test 
data.  It  also  requires  that  retest  provisions  be  included  to  assure 


that  the  contractor  maintains  the  level  of  equipment  quality  throughout 
production,  equivalent  to  that  submitted  for  the  original  preaward 
testing.  Guidelines  and  sample  provisions  are  provided  in  LCC-1,  DoD 
Life  Cycle  Cost  Procurement  Guide  (Interim)  and  LCC-2,  DoD  Casebook 
Life  Cycle  Costing  in  Equipment  Procurement. 

4-3.8  Experience 

To  date,  there  have  been  several  hundred  life  cycle  cost  pro- 
curements using  this  approach.  Many  of  them  have  been  extremely 
successful  in  reducing  the  life  cycle  costs  of  the  equipment  involved. 
The  grestest  area  of  success  has  been  in  procurement  of  aircraft  tires. 
Currently,  almost  all  aircraft  tires  are  procured  in  this  manner. 

The  records  clearly  show  that,  as  a result  of  using  this  procurement 
approach,  tire  vendors  have  offered  higher  quality  tires  at  a higher 
cost,  but  where  the  overall  life  cycle  cost  benefits  have  greatly 
outweighed  the  additional  original  cost  penalties. 

4-4  Design  to  Cost/Life  Cycle  Cost  Design  Trade  Study  Requirements 
4-4.1  Definition 

A procurement  technique  requiring  tnat  as  part  of  the  overall 
design  effort  the  contractor  conduct  studies  to  assess  the  cost 
implication  of  design  and  support  alternatives. 

4-4.2  Description 


Design  trade  studies  are  a common  requirement  on  most  develop- 
ment programs.  The  overall  process  of  implementing  this  approach 
includes  requesting  offerors  to  propose  design  to  cost/life  cycle 
cost  (DTC/LCC)  design  trade  studies,  evaluating  these  proposals,  and 
contracting  for  specific  trade  studies. 

As  discussed  in  more  detail  in  Section  4-6.2,  an  award  fee 
could  be  paid  based  on  the  contractor's  performance  in  carrying  out 
the  required  and  any  additional  design  trade  studies  used  in 
evolving  a low  life  cycle  cost  design. 

4-4.3  Advantages 

Tnis  technique  for  reducing  life  cycle  costs  can  almost  always 
be  applied.  In  fact,  where  technology  and  other  uncertainties  make 
it  difficult  to  transfer  responsiblity  for  O&S  cost  perfdrmance  to 
contractors,  this  approach  may  prove  most  advantageous.  It  also 
promotes  the  engagement  of  government  personnel  in  design  decisions 
affecting  O&S  costs,  where  other  approaches  may  tend  to  promote 
disengagement . 
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4-4.4  Disadvantages 


This  approach  does  not  contractually  make  the  contractor 
responsible  for  O&S  cost  performance  as  demonstrated  in  the  field. 

4-4 . 5 Selection  Criteria 

Since  this  provision  can  be  used  with  any  other  type  of  LCC 
provision,  it  can  be  beneficially  used  under  a wide  range  of  equip- 
ment types  and  program  circumstances.  It  is  probably  least  useful 
when  the  design  of  the  equipment  to  be  purchased  is  firm  and  there 
are  little  or  no  practical  opportunities  to  alter  the  design  so  as 
to  reduce  costs. 

4-4.6  Guidelines  for  Application 

Determine  if  there  is  adequate  time  and  design  flexibility 
to  make  this  a useful  approach. 

Determine  whether  the  DTC/LCC  design  trade  studies  to  be 
involved  should  be  specified  by  the  Government,  proposed  by  the 
contractors  or  a combination  of  both. 

Describe  all  required  DTC/LCC  design  trade  studies  and  any 
additional  provisions  for  the  contractor  to  propose  other  trade 
studies. 

Evaluate  the  proposals  with  respect  to  the  DTC/LCC  design 
trade  study  plans  presented  by  each  contractor. 

Include  in  the  contract  Statement  of  Work  a required  list 
of  specific  trade  studies,  any  requirements  for  additional  trade 
studies,  and  documentation  requirements  for  all  trade  studies 
conducted. 

Assure  appropriate  Government  design  specialists  and  other 
necessary  personnel  monitor  the  contractor's  work  to  assure  maximum 
use  is  made  of  the  design  trade  studies  to  evolve  a low  life  cycle 
cost  system  or  equipment  design. 

4-4 . 7 Special  Procurement  Documentation 

Paragraph  4-4.6  describes  the  role  of  the  Request  for 
Proposal,  the  offerors'  proposals  and  the  contract  Statement  of 
Work  in  implementing  this  LCC  procurement  approach.  Appendix  D 
provides  a sample  provision  for  an  award  fee  related  to  DTC/LCC 
trade  studies. 
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4-4.8  Experience 


This  approach  is  being  formally  implemented  on  many  programs. 
On  the  F-16  program  an  award  fee  is  involved. 

4-5  Reliability  and  Maintainability  (R&M)  Acceptance  Criteria 
4-5.1  Definition 

A technique  used  to  motivate  contractors  to  produce  equipment 
with  low  O&S  cost  characteristics  requiring  reliability  and  maintain- 
ability demonstration  tests  which  have  to  be  passed  before  equipment 
is  to  be  accepted  under  the  contract. 

4-5.2  Description 

This  technique  has  been  adapted  as  necessary  for  individual 
programs.  Using  reliability  acceptance  criteria  as  an  example, 
its  essential  elements  include  (1)  the  specification  of  a minimum 
acceptable  mean  time  between  failure  (MTBF) . (2)  Specification  of 

environmental  and  other  test  conditions.  (3)  Specification  of 
acceptance  test  criteria,  such  as  sampling  plans,  test  time,  failure 
definitions.  (4)  Conducting  the  tests  and  arriving  at  a decision 
to  accept  or  reject  based  on  the  results.  (5)  In  case  of  rejection, 
redesigning  the  equipment  and  repeating  the  tests  until  achieving 
the  results  required  for  acceptance  of  the  equipment  in  accordance 
with  the  specifications  described  in  step  (1),  (2)  and  (3).  Over 
the  years  a variety  of  test  conditions  and  procedures  have  been 
developed  and  have  been  put  into  military  standards  to  define  this 
process . 

4-5.3  Advantages 

This  is  a well  defined  procedure  and  involves  little  or  none 
of  the  uncertainty  with  respect  to  how  equipment  will  be  used  in 
the  field  in  the  future,  that  complicates  other  LCC  procurement 
procedures.  In  addition,  this  approach  separates  development  and 
support  activities, somewhat  simplifying  its  planning  and  execution. 

4-5.4  Disadvantages 

By  far  the  primary  disadvantage  of  this  approach  is  that 
successful  laboratory  testing  is  a necessary,  but  not  a sufficient 
guarantee  that  the  equipment  will  demonstrate  acceptable  reliability 
in  the  field.  It  is  difficult  to  design  a test  procedure  which  will 
correlate  MTBF  values  observed  during  the  tests  to  those  expected 
in  the  field. 
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From  an  incentive  standpoint,  this  approach  is  deficient  in  that 
it  is  not  directly  relatable  to  resource  consumption.  The  approach 
discussed  in  Section  4-6.6  has  much  in  common  with  this  approach  and 
attempts  to  eliminate  these  deficiencies. 

4-5.5  Selection  Criteria 


This  is  a feasible  and  effective  approach  in  situations  where 
one  can  assure  there  is  adequate  correlation  between  acceptance  test 
results  and  field  experience,  and  where  time  or  alternative  sources 
are  such  that  equipment  tests  can  be  rejected. 

4-5.6  Guidelines  for  Application 

The  example  procedure  description  contained  in  Section  4-5.2 
provides  general  guidelines.  Chapter  5 provides  considerable 
guidance  in  structuring  reliability  and  maintainability  programs  to 
reduce  life  cycle  costs. 

4-5.7  Special  Procurement  Documentation 

This  approach  requires  that  the  RFP  and  contract  Statement  of 
Work  include  very  explicit  descriptions  of  test  conditions,  acceptance 
test  criteria  and  failure  definition. 

4-5 . 8 Experience 

Many  equipments  procured  since  World  War  II  have  been  procured 
on  this  basis.  However,  as  avionics  and  other  equipment  became  more 
complex,  more  and  more  reliability  and  maintainability  problems  were 
experienced  in  the  field  driving  up  life  cycle  costs.  Emphasis  is 
now  being  placed  on  developing  more  realistic  environmental  tests. 

4-6  LCC  Procurement  Incentive  Provisions 

4-6.1  General 

The  eight  LCC  procurement  provisions  described  in  this  section 
include  contract  provisions  designed  to  motivate  a contractor  to 
deliver  lower  life  cycle  cost  systems  or  equipment.  Cost  reductions 
may  be  sought  in  support  costs,  acquisition  costs  or  both.  The  eight 
types  of  provisions  represent  a spectrum  of  approaches  which  can  be 
used  individually  or  in  combination  to  match  the  LCC  reduction 
motivation  needs  of  new  programs.  The  spectrum  includes  both  incentive 
provisions  already  used  successfully  by  the  Air  Force  such  as  value 
engineering  incentives  and  award  fees,  and  newer  approaches  designed  to 
provide  more  contractor  cost  reduction  motivation,  such  as  support  cost 
guarantees  and  warranties.  There  is  much  less  Air  Force  experience  on 
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these  newer  approaches.  The  success  of  the  application  of  these  newer 
approaches  is  being  closely  watched  for  guidance  with  respect  to  when 
and  how  best  to  apply  them  on  future  acquisition  programs.  The 
discussion  of  each  approach  has  been  prepared  in  a similar  format  to 
assist  the  reader  to  compare  them  and  select  or  develop  the  approach 
most  appropriate  to  his  program. 

4-6.2  Award  Fee 

4-6. 2.1  Definition.  A contract  provision  under  which  a selected 
amount  of  potential  fee  is  set  aside  and  provided  to  the  contractor, 
based  on  subjective  evaluations  made  at  discrete  milestones  by  the 
Government,  of  how  well  the  contractor,  has  performed  with  Tespect  to 
reducing  life  cycle  costs. 

4-6. 2. 2 Description.  The  objective  of  using  the  award  fee  is 
to  motivate  the  contractor  to  take  action  to  engage  in  one  or  more 
activity  areas,  such  as  design  trade  studies,  more  extensive  or 
efficient  testing,  resulting  in  eventual  life  cycle  cost  reductions. 

The  exact  nature  and  extent  of  desired  activities  is  left  open,  with 
contractor  innovation  desired  by  the  Government.  The  two  essential 
parts  of  all  award  fee  provisions  are  the  maximum  size  of  the  fee  and 
the  criteria  to  be  used  by  the  Government  in  make  a determination  on 
how  much  of  the  maximum  possible  fee  to  award.  The  criteria  are  very 
important  in  that  they  communicate  to  the  contractor  what  should  be 
accomplished  to  earn  an  award  fee. 

The  incentive  fee  arrangement  used  on  major  system 
acquisition  contracts  differs  from  the  usual  application  of  cost  plus 
award  fee  (CPAF)  contracting.  The  basic  purpose  of  using  an  award 
fee  feature  in  system  contracts  is  to  direct  attention  by  the  highest 
management  levels  of  the  Air  Force  and  industry  to  contract  performance, 
to  maintain  their  containuing  involvement  and  to  provide  for 
communications  at  high  enough  management  levels  so  as  to  facilitate 
extraordinary  results  when  necessary.  An  award  fee  provideenadded 
incentive  for  the  contractor's  management  in  that  senior  Air  Force 
officials  periodically  will  be  assessing  the  contractor's  performance 
and  rendering  judgements  with  direct  financial  impact  by  means  of  the 
award  fee  process.  An  award  fee  evaluation  is  an  "attention  getter." 

4-6. 2. 3 Advantages.  The  primary  advantage  of  life  cycle  cost 
award  fee  incentive  provisions  is  that  it  provides  a mechanism  for 
evaluation  of  contractor  management  which  usually  received  secretarial 
review.  An  award  fee  also  has  the  advantage  that  it  is  flexible,  both 
with  respect  to  the  wide  range  of  criteria  which  can  be  used,  and 
because  award  fee  determinations  made  at  some  time  in  the  future  can 
be  based  not  only  on  evidence  of  the  contractor's  performance,  but  on 
additional  information  bearing  on  the  difficulty  of  achieving  life 
cycle  cost  objectives,  not  known  at  the  time  of  contract  award. 
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4-6. 2. 4 Disadvantages . Many  feel  and  argue  that  award  fee 
provisions  which  do  not  hold  contractors  responsible  for  not  delivering 
low  life  cycle  cost  equipment  as  promised,  do  not  adequately  motivate 
contractors.  Since  award  fee  provisions  are  primarily  designed  to 
reward  a contractor  for  moving  from  expected  performance  to  better 
than  expected  performance,  they  may  not  provide  motivation  with  respect 
to  improving  equipment  with  poor  LCC  performance.  In  addition,  maximum 
life  cycle  cost  award  fees  are  generally  small  compared  to  the  potential 
operating  and  support  cost  reduction  opportunities.  Some  contractors 
do  not  like  the  unilateral  aspect  of  award  fee  determination  procedures 
and  feel  good  work  on  their  part  may  not  be  properly  rewarded.  Another 
disadvantage  is  that  award  fee  boards  have  to  be  formally  established 
to  make  the  award  fee  determinations.  This  may  be  time  consuming  and 
require  the  services  of  already  busy  high  level  Air  Force  personnel. 

4-6. 2.5  Selection  Criteria.  The  following  criteria  should 
generally  be  applicable  before  an  award  fee  feature  is  used: 

a.  The  program  involves  $50  million  or  more  RDT&E 
expenditures  (DSARC  threshold) ; or  for  system  programs  below  the 

DSARC  thresold  where  high  Air  Force  interest  or  other  special  considera- 
tions are  involved. 

b.  The  program  is  of  national  importance  which  requires 
the  highest  level  of  Air  Force  management  involvement  in  assessing 
contract  performance. 

c.  Contract  performance  period  exceeds  24  months. 

d.  The  program  requires  additional  incentive  to  motivate 
the  contractor  to  achieve  above-average  overall  performance  (cost, 
technical  and  schedule)  and  to  create  an  attitude  of  responsiveness  to 
Air  Force  needs  in  an  expected  dynamic  program  environment. 

e.  The  program  requires  added  incentive  to  emphasize 
certain  selected  performance  parameters  unsuitable  for  objective 
measurement  against  pre-determined  standards  (e.g.,  associate  contractors 
working  toward  achievement  of  common  goal,  cost  of  ownership  or  design 

to  cost). 

f.  The  award  fee,  when  added  to  all  other  contract 
incentives,  is  defensible  as  a reasonable  total  profit  commensurate 
with  the  complexity  and  risks  inherent  in  contract  performance. 

4-6. 2. 6 Guidelines  for  Applications.  An  award  fee  clause  shall 


be  incorporated  in  a contract  as  a special  provision.  This  provision 
shall  contain  the  general  areas  of  evaluation,  amount  available  as  an 
award  fee,  evaluation  periods,  and  identification  of  the  fee  determining 
official.  In  addition,  it  shall  contain  the  requirement  for  the 
Government  to  prepare,  and  modify  as  appropriate,  an  award  fee  plan. 
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The  clause  will  state  that  the  fee  determined  shall  be  final  and  is  not 
subject  to  appeal  or  "dispute."  The  clause  will  set  forth  that  the 
award  fee  will  be  granted  for  only  above  "expected"  or  "average" 
performance.  "Average"  performance  can  only  be  determined  within  the 
context  of  the  particular  procurement.  The  Fee  Evaluation  Board  must 
assess  subjectively  such  factors  as  program  risks,  complexity  of  work, 
contractor  responsiveness,  political  or  fiscal  interventions,  program 
goals  and  contractor  progress  to  reach  a finite  award. 

Award  fee  determinations  are  not  appealable  under  the 
"Disputes"  clause.  Accordingly,  fairness  requires  the  contractors  have 
an  opportunity  to  present  a self-evaluation  to  the  Fee  Evaluation  Board. 
Equally  important,  to  insure  a maximum  degree  of  equitable  and  objective 
consideration  in  evaluations,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
(I&L)  will  normally  act  as  Fee  Determining  Official  and  chair  the  Fee 
Evaluation  Board.  He  will  designate  other  members  as  appropriate. 

Higher  echelons  of  management  review  and  judgements  take  on  broader 
and  more  perspective  when  assessing  contractor  performance.  The 
location  of  this  Board  at  the  Secretarial  or  other  high  Air  Force  level 
introduces  the  application  of  important  factors  beyond  the  program 
manager's  direct  interest. 

The  award  fee  potential  shall  be  sufficient  in  value 
to  be  more  than  symbolic  but  not  offering  a financial  inducement  to 
encourage  unwarranted  tradeoffs  within  the  contract  incentive  structure. 
The  amount  need  only  be  large  enough  to  distress  top  contractor  manage- 
ment if  not  earned  and  to  encourage  middle  management  to  achieve  its 
award.  The  total  incentive  structure,  including  the  award  fee,  should 
be  tailored  to  the  program  and  should  be  defensible  within  profit 
guidelines  for  the  type  of  contract  used. 


. 


The  initial  evaluation  for  award  fee  purposes  shall  be 
performed  by  the  program  manager  and  other  front  line  officials  (e.g., 
AFPRO,  IG,  DCAA,  GAO)  and  must  be  subject  to  a final  evaluation  and 
determination  by  higher  level  Air  Force  management  officials  who  are 
not  involved  in  the  day-to-day  interface  with  the  contractor.  This 
two-tiered  evaluation  provides  special  "checks  and  balances,"  both 
for  the  Air  Force  and  the  contractor,  and  assures  against  arbitrary 
or  capricious  evaluations.  It  may  also  be  appropriate  and  useful  to 
have  front  line  officials  other  than  the  program  manager  present 
their  assessment  of  the  contractor's  performance  directly  to  the 
evaluation  board.  These  presentations  and  the  contractor's  self- 
evaluation  should  be  designed  with  simplicity  as  the  goal,  but  should 
provide  a full  appraisal  of  performance  as  measured  against  announced 
objectives. 


Fee  shall  be  determined  at  a point  in  time  late  enough 
in  contract  performance  so  as  to  be  based  upon  performance,  but  early 
enough  to  influence  remaining  performance.  Evaluation  will  normally 
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occur  no  later  than  30  days  after  the  end  of  an  evaluation  period  or 
completion  of  a milestone  event.  The  announcement  of  the  fee  awarded 
should  be  made  as  soon  as  possible  after  evaluation.  Timely  action 
is  essential  to  communicate  Air  Force  dissatisfaction  and  insure 
corrective  action  or  to  encourage  continued  superior  performance. 
Timeliness  is  extremely  important  to  maintain  the  award  fee  incentive. 

As  appropriate,  evaluation  criteria  may  be  adjusted 
periodically  in  advance  of  performance  measurement  periods  to  be 
responsive  to  what  the  Air  Force  determines  needs  special  management 
emphasis  in  that  particular  phase  of  contract  work.  These  adjustments 
can  be  handled  in  two  ways:  (1)  during  the  evaluation  presentation, 
the  program  director  recommends  changes  to  the  evaluation  criteria  to 
emphasize  areas  requiring  greater  contractor  attention,  and  (2)  the 
evaluation  board  suggests  criteria  changes  in  the  award  fee  decision 
document. 

Performance  evaluation  and  fee  determination  shall 
normally  be  based  on  subjective  criteria  in  a minimum  number  of 
tailored  evaluation  areas.  The  evaluation  areas  and  supporting 
criteria  shall  be  flexible,  realistic,  reasonable  in  number,  and 
relevant  measurements  of  contractor  performance  in  those  areas  crucial 
to  successful  program  accomplishment.  A substantial  degree  of 
subjective  evaluation  is  the  essence  of  an  award  fee  incentive  when 
in  combination  with  other  contract  incentives.  Objective  measurements 
naturally  may  have  their  place  but  they  should  not  predominate. 
Subjective  analysis  and  judgements  applied  under  a system  of  checks 
and  balances  are  valid  and  in  all  likelihood  will  more  nearly  reflect 
the  total  Air  Force  judgement  of  the  value  of  the  contractor’s  efforts 
than  do  pre-set,  inflexible  criteria. 

Communicating  results  of  the  award  fee  determination 
to  the  contractor  shall  normally  be  channeled  to  contractor  management 
through  the  Program  Director.  If  conditions  warrant,  the  Assistant 
Secretary,  as  Chairman  of  the  Fee  Evaluation  Board,  at  his  discretion 
may  also  decide  to  inform  the  contractor's  top  corporate  management. 

The  Program  Director  may  be  in  attendance  during  this  highest  level 
communication  or  he  will  be  advised  on  the  scope  and  substance  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary's  remarks. 

The  minutes  of  the  Fee  Evaluation  Board  shall  constitute 
an  executive  summary  of  the  proceedings  and  will  be  furnished  to  each 
board  member.  The  minutes  as  the  decision  document,  signed  by  the 
Chairman,  provide  authority  to  the  Program  Manager  to  authorize  pay- 
ment of  the  determined  award  fee.  The  minutes  also  serve  as  a basis 
for  discussion  with  the  contractor's  management  of  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  influencing  the  Board's  evaluation. 

The  award  fee  plan  shall  be  prepared  by  the  program 
office  and  submitted  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Fee  Evaluation  Board  for 
approval  through  appropriate  command  channels.  This  plan  should  be 
flexible,  brief,  and  concise.  It  should  not  require  substantial 
additional  recordkeeping  or  reporting  either  by  the  program  office  or 
contractor.  Preparation  and  processing  the  plan  will  be  accomplished 
to  permit  furnishing  a copy  of  the  plan  to  the  contractor  for 
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information  and  comment  no  later  than  60  days  after  contract  award. 

An  outline  of  the  purpose  and  how  the  award  fee  provision  will  operate 
shall  normally  be  included  in  the  Request  for  Proposals. 

4-6. 2. 7 Special  Procurement  Documentation.  Execution  of  life 
cycle  cost  award  fee  incentive  provisions  does  not  require  special 
documentation  over  and  above  other  types  of  award  fee  provisions  which 
do  not  deal  with  life  cycle  costing.  Appendix  D contains  two  sample 
provisions.  The  first  addresses  a payment  provision  based  to  a large 
degree  on  the  contractor's  accomplishments  in  minimizing  logistics 
support  costs.  The  second  addresses  a fee  based  on  the  results  of 
life  cycle  cost  and  design  to  cost  trade  studies. 

4-6.2. 8 Experience.  Use  of  award  fee  provisions  in  system 
contracts  has  generally  been  successful.  It  has  been  and  continues  to 
be  a technique  in  the  management  of  our  complex  and  sophisticated 
acquisition  programs.  This  is  true,  not  only  as  to  contractor 
operations,  but  a3  regards  internal  Air  Force  management.  Nevertheless, 
there  should  be  continuing  effort  to  upgrade  and  improve  practices  on  a 
strong  base  of  experience.  As  this  experience  is  gained,  these 
objectives  may  require  added  emphasis,  reorientation  or  new  direction. 

An  Award  Fee  Incentive  provision  is  incorporated  in 
development  contracts  on  the  F-15,  B-l,  AWACS,  A-10,  AABNCP , F-16  and 
other  system  acquisition  programs.  The  award  fee  is  in  addition  to 
cost  and,  in  some  cases,  performance  incentives.  The  amount  available 
for  payment  of  award  fee  ranges  from  $900,000  to  $13  million  on  these 
contracts.  Determination  of  the  award  fee  is  generally  based  on  an 
after-the-fact  subjective  evaluation  of  contractor  performance. 

The  application  of  an  award  fee  incentive  to  other  than 
major  system  contracts  may  also  be  appropriate  where  management  is  the 
decisive  factor  in  performance.  The  award  fee  technique  and  process 
must  be  tailored  to  fit  the  characteristics  of  these  procurement 
situations. 

4-6.3  Support  Cost  Guarantee  (SCG) 

4-6.3. 1 Definition.  A life  cycle  cost  procurement  incentive 
technique  primarily  characterized  by  the  establishment  of  a carefully 
defined  logistic  support  cost  target,  the  determination  of  measured 
logistic  support  costs,  based  on  actual  field  experience  with  equipment 
delivered  under  the  contract,  and  some  sort  of  contract  adjustment 
based  on  how  well  the  contractor  performed  with  respect  to  .meeting  or 
surpassing  the  original  logistics  support  cost  target. 

4-6. 3. 2 Description.  Support  Cost  Guarantee  (SCG)  provisions 
should  generally  be  used  in  conjunction  with  firm  fixed  price  contracts. 
Support  cost  guarantee  provisions  generally  have  both  negative  and 
positive  features.  When  a positive  incentive  feature  is  employed,  it 
is  provided  either  as  an  award  fee  or  price  adjustment  provision.  The 


simplest  type  of  price  adjustment  provision  is  to  pay  a higher  price 
for  items  which  have  lower  support  cost  characteristics.  Award  fee 
provisions  are  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  chapter.  The  negative 
incentive  feature  usually  takes  the  form  of  one  or  more  of  the 
following  type  provisions: 

a.  Hardware  Correction  of  Deficiencies.  A 
provision  by  which  the  contractor  guarantees  that  support  costs  will 
meet  a given  target  value  as  demonstrated  by  verification  testing, 
and  that  he  will  correcttifeficiencies  causing  this  value  to  be 
exceeded. 

b.  Downward  Price  Adjustment.  A provision  similar 
to  the  hardware  correction  of  deficiencies  provision  except  that  the 
remedy  for  exceeding  the  support  cost  target  is  a negotiated  downward 
price  adjustment  either  through  a reduced  fee  or  a reduced  price  for 
a specific  production  quantity.  The  schedule  for  such  downward  price 
adjustments  must  be  included  in  the  contract. 

c.  No  Cost  Additional  Spares.  A provision  also 
similar  to  the  hardware  correction  of  deficiencies  provision  except 
that  the  remedy  for  exceeding  the  support  cost  target  is  that  the 
contractor  provides,  at  no  additional  cost,  additional  spares  to 
offset  the  support  cost  deficiency. 

d.  Ceiling  Price  for  Repair.  During  the  period  of 
time  required  to  develop  support  equipment  and  data,  the  contractor 
can  act  as  the  depot  and  accomplish  repair  for  a unit  price  per  repair. 
Given  a time  period,  a fixed  usage  rate  and  a predictable  return  rate, 
a ceiling  of  the  repair  cost  can  limit  the  cost  obligation  to  the 
Government. 

4-6. 3. 3 Advantages . Contractor  commitments  to  keep  support 
costs  below  a specified  level  are  established  in  the  contract.  These 
values  are  subject  to  verification  and  corrective  actions  by  the 
contractor  if  not  met;  Objective  and  realistic  support  cost  estimates 
must  be  made  early  in  the  program.  The  contractor's  design  effort  is 
forced  to  direct  attention  to  the  supportability  of  the  equipment 
through  the  design  process.  In  addition,  when  support  cost  guarantee 
provisions  are  considered  early  in  development,  support  cost  risks  are 
surfaced  at  an  early  date. 

4-6. 3.4  Disadvantages . Extensive  field  verification  tests 
involving  training,  using,  acquiring  and  supporting  command  personnel 
are  required.  The  time  required  to  conduct  this  test  may  defer 
contract  settlement,  closeout,  or  payment.  The  expense  associated 
with  field  verification  testing  is  great  and  the  administrative  tasks 
are  many;  however,  limiting  the  negative  incentive  to  no  cost 
additional  spares  can  limit  the  testing  to  measuring  MTBF  only. 
Measuring  base  and  depot  labor  and  material  for  repair  can  create 
significant  administrative  problems. 
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When  the  negative  incentive  features  must  be  invoked 
the  Government's  primary  objective  has  not  been  met;  that  is,  the 
contractor  did  not  design,  produce  and  deliver  equipment  as  expected 
and  promised  in  the  contract. 

Determining  an  equitable  contract  adjustment  through 
either  hardware  correction  of  deficiencies,  downward  price  adjustment 
or  no  cost  additional  spares  may  be  a difficult  task. 

The  hardware  correction  of  deficiencies  or  the  no 
cost  additional  spares  provisions  may  not  be  viable  options  if  the 
production  line  will  no  longer  be  open  at  the  time  these  options 
would  be  exercised. 

4-6. 3. 5 Selection  Criteria.  The  selection  of  appropriate  equip- 
ment items  on  which  to  use  this  approach  is  very  important  in  the 
application  of  support  cost  guarantee  provisions.  Added  administrative 
expense  is  involved  and  must  not  outweigh  the  expected  cost  savings. 

A good  knowledge  of  the  history,  characteristics,  and  state-of-the-art 
of  similar  equipment  is  important.  As  much  information  as  possible  on 
future  use  of  the  equipment  is  essential.  The  estimated  support  cost 
should  represent  a significant  portion  of  the  estimated  life  cycle  cost. 
A typical  measure  is  the  acquisition  to  support  cost  ratio.  A ratio 
no  greater  than  75/25  will  normally  be  required  in  order  for  this 
approach  to  be  cost  effective.  In  applying  this  technique  to  a total 
weapon  system,  candidate  equipments  for  possible  application  of  the 
logistics  support  guarantee  provisions  would  most  likely  come  from  a 
list  of  equipments  that  are  projected  to  constitute  at  least  30  percent 
of  the  total  support  costs.  The  AFLC  Logistics  Support  Cost  (LSC)  model 
or  other  like  cycle  cost  models  can  be  used  to  assess  and  develop  a 
support  cost  control  equipment  selection  plan  that  adequately  covers 
those  equipment  items  which  consitute  the  major  components  of  total 
support  cost.  For  example,  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  Air  Combat 
Fighter  can  be  expected  to  be  accounted  for  by  approximately  10  percent 
of  the  total  First  Line  tfaits  (FLUs) . Preliminary  estimates  indicated 
that  the  total  FLUs  of  significance  would  be  200  to  300.  Ten  percent 
of  this  amount  would  mean  that  20  to  30  FLUs  would  represent 
approximately  50  percent  of  the  cost.  Some  estimate  of  life  cycle 
cost  is  necessary  to  determine  the  relative  merits  of  applying  this 
life  cycle  cost  procurement  technique.  The  criteria  listed  below  may 
be  used  for  selecting  equipment  as  potential  candidates  for  support 
cost  guarantee  coverage. 

a.  Adequate  competition  exists  or  is  expected  to  exist. 

b.  The  equipment  must  have  performance  parameters  which 
can  be  identified  in  a specification  to  prospective  offerors  and,  in 
turn,  can  be  verified  by  the  Government.  Without  such  characteristics, 
realistic  prediction  and  verification  cannot  be  accomplished.  In  this 
connection,  a determination  should  be  made  early  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  required  and  promised  performance  can  be  objectively  and 
quantitatively  evaluated. 
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c.  The  length  of  time  the  item  is  programmed  to  remain 
in  the  inventory  is  sufficient  to  warrant  the  verification  testing 
effort  required. 

d.  Adequate  technical  and  cost  data  are  available  or 
can  be  made  available  within  the  time  limitations  to  enable  both  the 
contractors  and  Government  to  make  reasonably  reliable  support  cost 
estimates.  Government  directed  mission,  design  or  program  changes  may 
impact  the  target  logistics  support  costs  and  therefore  require  changes 
in  the  support  cost  guarantee  commitment.  Once  the  contractor  is  in 

a sole  source  position,  it  may  be  difficult  to  negotiate  new  support 
cost  guarantee  terms  agreeable  to  all  parties. 

4-6. 3. 6 Guidelines  for  Application.  The  support  cost  guarantee 
concept  should  be  introduced  as  early  in  the  acquisition  cycle  as 
possible  so  that  the  contractors  will  be  motivated  to  ensure  that 
their  equipment’s  support  cost  or  support  cost  driving  parameters  are 
given  appropriate  attention  at  the  time  the  system  or  equipment  is 
initially  designed.  Support  cost  guarantee  provisions  require  care- 
fully defined  verification  test  procedures  and  clear  definitions  of 
failure.  In  addition,  quantitative  formulae  are  required  for  downward 
price  adjustment  and  additional  spares  options  based  on  measured 
support  deficiencies.  In  applying  this  ‘technique  to  a total  weapon 
system,  the  Government  should  clearly  specify  in  the  Request  for 
Proposal  that  the  equipments  to  be  selected  for  the  guarantee  are  the 
top  contributors  to  support  costs  and  that  those  selected  will 
constitute  at  least  30  percent  of  the  estimated  support  costs  for  all 
equipments  considered. 

The  AFLC  Logistics  Support  Cost  (LSC)  model  or  other 
similar  models  can  form  the  initial  basis  for  establishing  the  cost 
elements  and  cost  factors  that  are  to  be  used  in  the  support  cost 
commitment.  The  applicability  of  individual  elements  in  the  model 
used  should  be  analyzed  to  assure  each  is  related  to  the  contractor's 
responsibility.  Based  on  the  results  of  this  analysis,  a modified 
logistics  support  cost  model  tailored  to  the  specific  procurement 
should  be  incorporated  into  the  support  cost  guarantee  clause. 

The  contractor's  proposal  should  contain  a Target 
Logistics  Support  Cost  (TLSC)  proposal  with  supporting  data  and 
rationale  using  the  modified  model.  A copy  of  this  modified  model 
should  be  provided  to  the  contractor  along  with  a detailed 
description  to  aid  in  proposal  preparation. 

At  the  time  of  contract  award,  a TLSC  should  be 
established  which  becomes  the  cost  guaranteed  by  the  contractor  under 
the  support  cost  guarantee. 
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A verification  test  must  be  established  to  measure  the 
cost  factors  that  will  be  input  to  the  modified  logistics  support  cost 
model  to  arrive  at  a Measured  Logistics  Support  Cost  (MLSC) . This 
verification  test  should  be  planned  so  as  to  obtain  test  results  prior 
to  production  completion,  if  possible.  The  MLSC  will  then  be  compared 
to  the  TLSC  to  measure  the  contractor's  performance  in  achieving  the 
TLSC,  that  is,  in  fulfilling  his  support  cost  guarantee.  If  the  MLSC 
is  less  than  the  TLSC,  the  contractor  is  normally  eligible  to  receive 
an  award  fee  or  a positive  price  adjustment.  If  the  MLSC  exceeds  the 
TLSC,  the  contractor  will  be  required  by  his  support  cost  guarantee 
commitment  to  undertake  corrective  action.  Corrective  action  require- 
ments must  be  included  in  the  contract  and  can  take  several  forms: 

For  the  negative  price  adjustment  option,  a 
quantitative  formula  for  repricing  based  on  support  deficiencies  must 
be  developed  and  clearly  specified  in  the  contract. 

For  the  no  cost  additional  spares  option,  a 
quantitative  formula  must  also  be  developed  to  define  precisely  the 
number  of  additional  assets,  e.g.,  spares,  that  must  be  provided  to 
correct  the  deficiency.  The  contract  should  clearly  state  that 
Government  approval  is  required  before  additional  assets  are  provided 
by  the  contractor.  This  is  because  the  situation  might  be  such  that 
the  contractor  could  not  meet  his  support  cost  commitment  because  of 
unnecessarily  complex  and  costly  support  equipment,  lack  of  built-in 
test  capability,  excessive  access  time,  and  other  such  deficiencies 
that  are  not  directly  correctable  by  providing  additional  spares. 

A method  for  fixing  the  unit  price  of  additional  spares  should  be 
provided  in  the  contract. 

Provisions  should  be  included  in  the  contract  which 
will  allow  an  assessment  of  the  impact  on  the  TLSC  of  Government 
initiated  changes  prior  to  the  Government  directing  implementation 
of  such  changes.  The  provision  should  allow  for  negotiation  of  the 
change  and  establishment  of  a new  TLSC.  Quantifying  the  impact  on 
the  TLSC  can  provide  a criterion  for  making  a cost-benefit  assessment 
of  each  change  prior  to  approval  or  disapproval. 

Changes  in  the  TLSC  may  also  be  required  to  account 
for  inflation,  changes  resulting  from  the  Government's  decision  to 
depart  from  the  maintenance  concept  that  was  assumed  in  the  calculation 
of  the  baseline  TLSC  and  changes  in  the  anticipated  force  structure 
or  activity  rates. 

4. 6.3. 7 Special  Procurement  Documentation.  Because  support 
cost  guarantee  provisions  must  be  tailored  to  the  item  or  equipment 
selected,  standard  SCG  elamses  are  not  feasible.  However,  Appendix  A 
has  been  prepared  to  provide  a considerable  amount  of  "how  to" 
guidance.  This  appendix  contains  (1)  a list  of  essential  elements 
which  should  be  considered,  (2)  guidance  on  where  these  elements  may 
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appropriately  be  incorporated  into  the  standard  Request  for  Proposal 
format  (AFSCP  70-4),  and  (3)  a sample  of  procurement  documentation, 
if  appropriate.  These  samples  are  provided  for  information  and 
guidance  only  and  to  illustrate  the  degree  of  detail  that  may  be 
necessary  so  that  potential  offerors  will  have  a clear  and  precise 
understanding  of  what  is  required  and  the  procuring  activity  will 
have  proper  information  for  source  selection  evaluation  and  contract 
definitization. 


4. 6. 3.8  Experience.  Several  procurements  are  underway  which 
are  using  logistics  support  guarantee  provisions.  The  Aeronautical 
Systems  Division  is  using  this  procurement  technique  on  the  ARC-164 
and  it  and  other  LCC  procurement  techniques  on  the  F-16  program. 

The  Electronic  Systems  Division  is  using  logistics  support  cost 
guarantee  provisions  on  the  ARN-101  Program.  Warner  Robins  Air 
Logistics  Center  used  a "no  cost  additional  spares"  negative  incentive 
for  the  VOR/ILS  program  based  on  operational  test  and  recomputation  of 
initial  spares  and  projected  recurring  spares. 
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4-6. 4.1  Definition.  A Reliability  Improvement  Warranty  (RIW) 
is  a fixed-price  contractual  provision  employing  inherent  incentives 
for  reliability  and  maintainability  enhancement  with  a contractual 
commitment  for  repair  or  replacement  of  all  covered  failures  during 
the  specified  coverage  period  of  three  to  five  years. 


4-6. 4. 2 Description.  The  objective  of  an  RIW  is  to  motivate 
contractors  to  design  and  produce  equipment  which  will  have  a low 
failure  rate,  as  well  as  low  repair  costs  after  failure,  resulting 
from  operational  use.  In  general,  an  RIW  will  provide  for  the  repair 
or  replacement  of  failed  units  as  well  as  agreed  to  no  cost  engineering 
changes  and  the  associated  calibration,  adjustment  and  testing.  RIW 
is  not,  however,  a maintenance  contract,  and  RIW  provisions  will  not 
require  a contractor  to  provide  routine  periodic  upkeep,  i.e., 
adjusting,  cleaning,  replacing  fuses  or  light  bulbs,  or  normal  on- 
aircraft  maintenance.  An  RIW  does  not  cover  components  of  a warranted 
item  that  are  replaced  under  normal  use  during  the  term  of  the  warranty. 
Such  items  may  be  identified  and  provided  for  by  separate  provisions 
in  the  contract  consistent  with  current  laws  and  regulations,  but  they 
should  not  be  included  in  the  RIW  provisions. 


Improvement  in  reliability  of  equipment  included  in  an 
RIW  will  normally  be  accomplished  through  the  mechanism  of  "no  cost" 
(to  the  Government)  Engineering  Change  Proposals  (ECPs) . Processing 
of  these  ECPs  shall  be  consistent  with  Government  requirements  for 
maintaining  configuration  control.  Once  a fixed  price  is  established 
for  the  warranty,  the  level  of  profit  realized  by  the  contractor  is 
dependent  upon  the  equipment's  demonstrated  reliability  and  maintain- 


ability  in  service  use,  which  in  turn  is  influenced  by  any  improvements 
that  he  can  make  in  its  reliability  and  maintainability,  to  reduce  the 
rate  of  returns  for  repair  and  the  cost  of  such  repair  thus  maximizing 
his  profits. 

RIW  has  been  used  in  the  commercial  environment  and  is 
currently  being  used  on  a trial  basis  within  DOD  as  a means  to  control 
a portion  of  life  cycle  costs.  Other  LCC  techniques  should  be  used 
when  the  program  does  not  meet  the  major  criteria  outlined  in 
paragraph  4-6.4. 5. 

4-6. 4. 3 Advantages . Under  RIW,  the  contractor  has  a degree  of 
financial  responsibility  for  field  performance  of  his  hardware.  The 
contractor  no  longer  may  seek  lowest  acceptable  reliability  and  his 
interest  in  reliability  achievement  and  enhancement  is  maintained  after 
production  as  he  can  still  make  changes  that  favorably  influence  support 
costs.  The  contractor  achieves  maximum  profit  by  controlling  and 
making  appropriate  tradeoffs  between  production  costs  and  certain 
operating  and  support  costs. 

An  RIW  ties  the  responsibility  fpr  product  performance 
success  directly  to  the  supplier's  profits,  not  only  at  qualification 
and  acceptance  testing,  but  also  for  field  operation. 

The  Government  can  defer  many  initial  logistics 
decisions  concerning  the  purchase  of  spare  parts,  test  equipment  and 
technical  data.  These  decisions  can  then  be  made  based  upon  more 
and  better  information  generated  during  RIW.  Recurring  training  and 
support  equipment  maintenance  can  be  avoided  during  the  RIW. 

When  an  RIW  approach  is  properly  considered  early  in 
development,  support  cost  risks  are  surfaced  at  a time  when  they  can 
best  be  addressed  and  costs  avoided. 

4-6. 4. 4 Disadvantages.  It  may  not  be  practical  to  estimate 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the  warranty  costs  for  many  new  items  of 
equipment  having  any  significant  technical  complexity. 

Laboratory  controlled  reliability  demonstration  tests 
alone  may  not  provide  a sufficient  basis  for  developing  a reasonable 
estimate  of  expected  field  reliability  and  reliability  growth  protential. 

The  most  important  fact  affecting  the  economic  outcomes 
of  an  RIW  is  the  rate  of  return  of  units  to  the  contractor's  plant. 

A prediction  of  this  factor  must  be  based  on  known  or  estimable  data 
in  order  to  identify  and  control  risk.  This  factor  is  significantly 
influenced  by  how  the  equipment  will  be  used  in  the  field.  Use  and 
environmental  conditions  must  be  clearly  defined  at  the  time  of 
warranty  pricing.  This  information  is  often  not  available.  However, 
some  uncertainty  on  use  and  environmental  factors  can  be  reduced  through 
contractual  provisions,  e.g.,  adjustment  for  usage  rate. 
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Applying  an  RIW  to  a nondepot  overhaul  type  of  equipment 
introduces  additional  logistics  problems,  longer  pipeline,  increased 
spares  and  potentially  greater  overhaul  costs.  This  may  be  offset  by 
the  use  of  contractor  personnel  at  field  locations  if  the  number  of 
locations  are  not  prohibitive. 

Government  directed  changes  may  impact  the  contractual 
agreement  and  could  require  renegotiation  or  negate  the  RIW  firm  fixed 
price  contractual  arrangement. 

For  new  equipments,  the  decision  whether  or  not  to 
implement  an  RIW  must  be  made  early  enough  to  permit  orderly 
maintenance  support  planning  by  the  contractor  or  the  Government  and 
will  probably  occur  when  limited  test  data  is  available  to  assess  the 
merits  of  the  RIW  approach. 

Configuration  tracking  is  necessary  to  enable  the 
retrofit  to  a single  configuration  at  the  conclusion  of  the  warranty. 
This  is  necessary  for  AFLC  is  to  assume  organic  maintenance  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  RIW  and  to  preclude  a variety  of  configurations  in 
the  field  at  that  point.  A potential  problem  is  user  resistance  to 
pulling  good  units  to  send  back  to  the  contractor  for  retrofit,  or 
increased  Air  Force  costs  if  the  contractor  provides  kits  and  the  Air 
Force  installs  the  kits. 

4-6. 4. 5 Selection  Criteria.  The  major  criteria  for  the 
application  of  a Reliability  Improvement  Warranty  are: 

a.  Field  reliability,  cost  to  support  the  equipment, 
and  potential  for  reliability  growth  will  be  reasonably  predictable 
at  the  time  offerors  must  make  firm  fixed  price  bids. 

b.  Terms  of  the  RIW  be  tailored  so  that  the  rewards 
and  risks  to  both  industry  and  Government  are  acceptable. 

The  level  of  risk  is  significantly  influenced  by  (1)  whether  the 
equipment  is  evolutionary,  (2)  the  availability  of  test  data  (at  the 
time  of  bid)  on  which  to  base  cost  and  reliability  estimates,  and 
(3)  the  ability  of  the  Government  to  provide  the  contractors  with 
reasonable  projections  of  mission,  environment,  and  expected 
utilization. 

There  are  a number  of  other  criteria  which  should  be 
satisfied  for  an  item  to  be  selected  for  Reliability  Improvement 
Warranty  coverage.  They  are  listed  below: 

a.  A warranty  can  be  obtained  at  a price  commensurate 
with  the  contemplated  value  of  the  warranty  work  to  be  accomplished, 
with  consideration  being  given  to  the  contractually  specified 
reliability  and  maintainability  requirements  and  goals. 


b.  Moderate  to  high  initial  support  costs  are  involved. 
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c.  The  equipment  is  readily  transportable  lo  permit 
return  to  the  vendor's  plant  or,  alternatively,  the  equipment  is  one 
for  which  a contractor  can  provide  field  service. 

d.  The  equipment  is  generally  self-contained,  is 
generally  immune  from  failures  induced  by  outside  units,  and  has  readily 
identifiable  failure  characteristics. 

e.  The  equipment  application  in  terms  of  expected 
operating  time  and  the  use  environment  are  known. 

f.  The  equipment  is  susceptible  to  being  contracted 
for  on  a fixed  price  basis,  with  competition  on  the  basis  of  form, 
fit  and  function  stimulated  to  the  extent  practicable. 

g.  The  contract  can  be  structured  to  provide  a 
warranty  period  of  from  three  to  five  years.  This  should  allow  the 
contractor  sufficient  time  to  identify  and  analyze  failures  in  order 
to  permit  reliability  and  maintainability  improvements. 

h.  The  equipment  has  been  sufficiently  developed  so 
that  reasonable  estimates  of  expected  reliability  and  maintainability 
can  be  made,  and  the  equipment  has  a potential  for  both  reliability 
growth  and  reduction  in  repair  costs. 

i.  Potential  contractors  indicate  a cooperative 
attitude  toward  acceptance  of  an  RIW  provision  and  evaluation  of  its 
effectiveness . 

j.  A sufficient  quantity  of  the  equipment  is  to  be 
procured  in  order  to  make  the  RIW  cost  effective. 

k.  The  equipment  is  of  a configuration  that  discourages 
unauthorized  field  repair,  preferably  sealed  and  capable  of  containing 
an  Elapsed  Time  Indicator  (ETI)  or  some  other  means  of  usage  indication. 

l.  There  is  a reasonable  degree  of  assurance  that 
there  will  be  a high  utilization  of  the  equipment. 

m.  The  equipment  is  one  that  readily  permits  the 
contractor  to  effect  no-cost  ECPs  subsequent  to  the  Government's 
approval. 


n.  Failure  data  and  the  intended  operational  use 
data  can  be  furnished  the  contractor  for  the  proposed  contractual 
period  ar.d  updated  periodically  during  the  term  of  the  contract. 
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4-6.4. 6 Guidelines  for  Application.  The  RIW  concept  may  be 
introduced  to  some  degree  at  any  point  during  the  acquisition  cycle. 
Normally,  the  maximum  benefit  can  be  expected  by  including  such  RIW 
contract  provisions  at  the  time  of  award  of  the  initial  production 
contract  for  the  system/equipment.  For  new  equipment,  the  Government 
should  indicate  to  prospective  contractors  early  in  the  development 
cycle  that  it  plans  to  consider  such  a warranty  provision  for 
inclusion  in  the  contract  at  the  time  of  initial  production  approval. 

By  so  doing,  contractors  will  be  motivated  to  ensure  that  their 
equipment's  reliability  and  maintainability  are  given  appropriate 
attention  at  the  time  it  is  initially  designed. 

An  analysis  should  be  performed  for  each  new  proposed 
warranty  application  in  order  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  use  of 
an  RIW  would  be  cost  effective.  Such  an  analysis  should  investigate 
the  relative  cost  of  the  RIW  and  non-RIW  situations  (including  ECPs) 
and  examine  the  cost  of  varying  time  periods.  Use  of  an  RIW  will 
usually  involve  additional  costs  over  and  above  the  acquisition  cost 
and  such  cost  increments  will  increase  with  the  length  of  the  warranty 
period.  The  determination  as  to  whether  or  not  an  RIW  provision 
is  cost  effective  should  be  made  prior  to  utilization  of  this  con- 
tractual technique.  An  analysis  can  be  accomplished  prior  to 
incorporating  such  a provision  in  the  RFP.  If  an  RIW  approach  appears 
feasible  based  on  this  analysis,  it  may  be  included  as  an  option  in 
the  RFP.  Upon  receipt  of  the  contractor's  proposal,  a detailed  analysis 
will  be  required.  In  order  to  make  an  accept/reject  decisions  as  to 
the  use  of  an  RIW  provision,  the  actual  price  proposed  by  the  contractor 
for  the  RIW  must  be  known.  If  the  contractor  provided  a single 
proposal  for  equipment  with  an  RIW,  it  would  be  extremely  difficult 
to  determine  how  much  of  the  proposal  price  was  attributable  to 
hardware  and  how  much  to  the  RIW.  It  is,  therefore,  important  that 
the  contractor  be  required  to  separately  price  the  RIW  provision  so 
that  a comparison  may  be  made  with  the  Government's  cost  estimate. 

Application  of  an  RIW  does  not  have  to  be  limited  to 
procurements  that  are  merely  repackaging  of  previously  fielded  equip- 
ment. It  can  be  applied  to  any  new  equipment,  even  if  the  design 
utilizes  new  technology  and  there  is  no  previous  field  experience. 

What  is  important  is  that  adequate  development  time  and  testing  be 
scheduled  to  support  reasonable  cost  and  reliability  estimates  prior 
to  the  time  the  firm  fixed  price  bids  must  be  made. 

The  greatest  value  of  an  RIW  contract  provision  is 
expected  to  be  realized  in  the  initial  years  of  the  equipment's 
field  deployment.  To  assure  a smooth  transition  from  contractor 
support  under  the  RIW  provision  to  an  organic  support  position  by 
AFLC,  the  Government  should  consider  acquisition  of  the  contractor's 
support  data  generated  from  the  RIW  experience. 
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The  amount  and  scope  of  the  initial  contract  warranty 
should  take  into  consideration  the  uncertainties  of  future  support 
costs  and  the  risks  to  both  contractor  and  Government.  This  period 
of  warranty  coverage  generally  should  continue  for  three  to  five  years 
or  at  least  three  overhaul  cycles  through  a contractor's  facility. 

A fixed  price  for  the  RIW  coverage  will  be  agreed  upon 
during  negotiation  of  the  production  of  equipment  overhaul  contract. 

The  warranty  will  also  be  established  as  a separate  contract  line  item. 
In  the  case  of  formally  advertised  contracts,  the  terms  of  the  warranty 
and  a separate  priced  contract  line  item  must  be  included  in  the 
Invitation  for  Bids. 

RIW  programs  shall  be  funded  from  the  same  appropriation 
as  the  production  or  overhaul  contract  containing  the  RIW.  The  RIW 
cost  is  part  of  the  fixed  price  contract,  and  payment  to  the  warrantor 
for  the  RIW  portion  shall  not  be  made  in  a manner  different  than 
payment  under  the  remaining  portion  of  the  contract,  except  that  pay- 
ment for  the  RIW  may  be  delayed  until  delivery  or  relinquishment  of 
control  of  the  item  by  the  warrantor. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  important  distinction  between 
an  RIW  and  a service  contract  covering  normal  periodic  maintenance, 
the  following  requirements  must  be  satisfied: 

a.  The  RIW  will  be  included  in  a fixed  price  contract 
for  the  production  or  overhaul  of  an  item  or  items. 

b.  The  warranty  period  on  each  item  will  begin  after 
manufacture  or  overhaul,  upon  delivery,  or  after  the  warrantor 
relinquishes  control  of  the  item. 

c.  The  RIW  will  require  the  warrantor  either  to 
repair  or  replace  at  his  option  the  warranted  item  upon  failure. 

d.  The  RIW  will  not  include  requirements  for  the 
warrantor  to  provide  removal  or  replacement  at  the  flight  line  or 
normal  upkeep,  cleaning,  adjusting,  regulating  or  other  periodic  on- 
equipment  maintenance  wnich  would  be  required  without  respect  to 
failure. 

e.  The  RIW  will  exclude  components  of  the  warranted 
item  which,  under  normal  circumstances,  will  require  replacement  under 
normal  use  during  the  term  of  the  warranty  (such  as  filters,  light 
bulbs,  fuses,  etc.).  These  items  are  normally  replaced  by  Air  Force 
base  level  personnel  if  this  will  not  violate  the  conditions  of  the 
warranty.  However,  intermediate  level  and  depot  level  maintenance 
accomplishment  by  the  contractor  requires  replacement  of  components 
which  are  anticipated  to  fail  during  the  warranty  period. 
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4-6.4. 7 Special  Procurement  Documentation.  Because  RIW 
provisions  must  be  tailored  to  the  item  or  equipment,  selected 
standard  RIW  clauses  are  not  feasible.  However,  Appendix  B has  been 
prepared  to  provide  a considerable  amount  of  "how  to"  guidance.  This 
appendix  contains:  (1)  a list  of  essential  elements  which  should  be 
considered,  (2)  guidance  on  where  these  elements  may  appropriately 
be  incorporated  into  the  standard  Request  for  Proposal  format  (AFSCP 
70-4),  and  (3)  a sample  of  procurement  documentation.  These  samples 
are  provided  for  information  and  guidance  only  and  to  illustrate  the 
degree  of  detail  that  may  be  necessary  to  that  potential  offerors  will 
have  a clear  and  precise  understanding  of  what  is  required  and  the 
procuring  activity  will  have  proper  information  for  source  selection 
evaluation  and  contract  definitization. 

4-6. 4. 8 Experience.  Experience  to  date  by  various  Air  Force 
organizations  includes: 

ASD,  F-lll  Gyro  (implemented  with  operational 
experience  indicating  beneficial  results) 

ASD,  F-16  (contract  option,  not  yet  implemented) 

ASD,  C-141  AHRS  (on  contract  but  not  yet  implemented) 

ASD,  AUV-8C/A  Airspeed  Indicator 

ESD,  TACAN  (on  contract  but  not  yet  implemented) 

AFLC,  C-141  INS  (on  contractor  but  not  yet  implemented) 

AFLC,  C-130  Hydraulic  Pump 

AFLC,  Kl^strom  Electronic  tube 

4-6.5  Reliability  Improvement  Warranty  (RIW)  with  MTBF  Guarantee 

4-6. 5.1  Definition.  Under  an  RIW  with  a Mean  Time  Between  Failure 
(MTBF)  Guarantee,  the  contractor  has  all  the  responsibilities  of  the 
basic  RIW  with  an  additional  warranty  that  a specified  operational  MTBF 
for  his  equipment  will  be  achieved. 


4-6. 5. 2 Description.  The  objective  of  an  RIW  with  an  MTBF 
guarantee  is  to  provide  a life  cycle  cost  control  approach  assuring 
the  Government  of  obtaining  the  MTBF  maturation  through  the  guarantee 
provision.  Projected  MTBF  maturation  is  contained  in  the  contract  as 
a function  of  time  over  the  warranty  period.  If  the  specified 
operational  MTBF  is  not  achieved,  the  contractor  is  required  to  provide 
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additional  spares  to  support  operations  and  may  be  required  to  submit 
corrective  engineering  change  proposals  and  implement  approved  changes 
at  his  expense. 


Since  this  coverage  is  also  provided  under  a fixed 
price  contract,  the  contractor  has  an  inherent  incentive  to  improve 
the  MTBF.  In  addition,  the  contractor  must  absorb  costs  under  the 
negative  incentive  feature  if  the  guaranteed  MTBF  is  not  achieved. 

4-6. 5. 3 Advantages.  In  addition  to  those  advantages  listed 
for  RIW,  the  contractor  may  be  required  to  make  his  design,  redesign 
and  corrective  action  decisions  so  as  to  achieve  his  guaranteed  MTBF. 
Therefore,  the  Government  should  get  equipment  with  not  only  lower 
support  costs  but  with  increased  mission  reliability  and  increased 
availability. 


Although  inherent  in  the  RIW  concept  is  an  indirect 
incentive  for  MTBF  achievement,  the  MTBF  guarantee  provides  direct 
relief  in  the  form  of  consignment  spares  for  shortages  within  the 
logistics  system  resulting  from  low  MTBF.  The  RIW  and  MTBF  guarantee 
are  totally  complimentary. 

4-6. 5.4  Disadvantages.  The  final  design  configuration  should 
be  stable  and  the  Statement  of  Work  and  specifications  developed  to 
provide  the  capability  to  define,  measure  And  predict  the  MTBF  and 
its  growth  duning  the  warranty  coverage.  This  is  often  not  possible 
at  the  time  when  the  acquisition  is  still  in  a competitive  environ- 
ment if  only  one  full  scale  development  contractor  is  involved. 

The  Statement  of  Work  and  specifications  are  often 
more  complex  than  RIW  and  other  types  of  incentive  provisions. 

The  contractor’s  price  will  often  be  greater  than 
the  RIW  alone  since  his  cost  exposure  risk  is  increased.  Government 
administration  cost  will  be  greater  in  that  accurate  use  and  failure 
data  must  be  kept  to  determine  exactly  what  the  MTBF  value 
experienced  in  the  field  is  for  each  of  the  several  incremental  periods 
covered  in  the  warranty. 

Should  spares  be  determined  using  early  MTBFs  of  low 
value,  excess  spares  may  exist  upon  attaining  a higher  level  of  MTBF. 
Excess  spares  may  also  exist  in  the  maintenance  concept  when  it  is 
converted  from  two  levels  to  three  levels  at  the  completion  of  the 
warranty  period. 


4-6. 5. 5 Selection  Criteria.  The  criteria  for  selecting  equip- 
ment as  potential  candidates  for  RIW  with  MTBF  guarantee  coverage  are 
essentially  the  same  as  for  normal  RIW.  However,  since  MTBF  values 
must  be  specified,  it  is  even  more  critical  that  the  equipment  be 
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sufficiently  developed  so  that  reasonable  estimates  of  expected 
reliability  can  be  made  and  that  reliability  growth  can  be  predicted 
in  accordance  with  the  measurement  periods  specified.  For  the  MTBF 
guarantee  option  to  be  feasible,  it  must  be  possible  to  establish 
a method  of  measuring  operating  time,  such  as  the  use  of  Elapsed 
Time  Indicators  (ETIs) . It  is  therefore  important  that  the  Statement 
of  Work  and  specification  can  be  developed  to  provide  the  capability 
to  define,  measure  and  predict  the  MTBF  at  the  level  of  warranty 
coverage.  In  addition,  since  this  is  a more  expensive  approach  than 
RIW  alone,  these  added  costs  should  be  justified  by  the  value  to  the 
Government  of  actually  achieving  higher  MTBF  values. 

4-6. 5.6  Guidelines  for  Application.  When  the  MTBF  guarantee 
is  handled  as  a rider  to  an  RIW  the  same  guidelines  apply.  In 
addition,  plans  must  be  made  and  agreed  upon  in  negotiating  the 
contract  for  determining  the  MTBF  values  covered  in  the  MTBF  guarantee. 
Clear  definitions  of  failures,  time  and  MTBF  computations  must  be 
provided. 

4-6. 5. 7 Special  Procurement  Documentation.  The  same  elements 
of  procurement  documentation  discussed  in  Appendix  B for  Reliability 
Improvement  Warranty  (RIW)  are  applicable  to  the  RIW  with  MTBF 
Guarantee.  However,  it  is  important  to  separately  identify  the  MTBF 
guarantee  option  whenever  the  RIW  is  discussed.  Just  as  the  RIW 
provisions  must  be  tailored  to  the  item  or  equipment,  the  same  is 
true  of  the  MTBF  guarantee  provisions.  Appendix  C does  provide  a 
sample  of  procurement  documentation  for  information  and  guidance  only 
and  to  illustrate  the  degree  of  detail  that  may  be  required. 

4-6. 5.8  Experience.  Experience  to  date  by  various  Air  Force 
organizations  includes: 

ASD,  F-16  (contract  option  not  yet  implemented) 

ASD,  C-141  AHRS  (option  included  in  contract) 

ESD,  TACAN  (on  contract  but  not  yet  implemented) 

Warner  Robins  ALC  (AFLC) , C-141  INS 


4-6.6  Reliability  Demonstration  Incentive 

4-6. 6.1  Definition.  A procurement  which  includes  a provision 
paying  the  contractor  for  a variable  price  per  unit  depending  on  the 
reliability  of  the  equipment  demonstrated  under  a specified  set  of 
test  chamber  conditions. 

4-6. 6. 2 Description.  A recent  study*  indicated  that  current 


* Avionics  Reliability  Study,  AFSC/XRX. 
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reliability  test  procedures  led  contractors  to  design  to  the  minimum 
acceptable  reliability,  and  when  they  didn't  achieve  it,  continually 
correct  the  equipment  until  it  came  up  to  the  minimum  acceptable 
standard.  Often  equipment  was  accepted  without  meeting  desired 
standards  to  meet  schedule  objectives.  The  study  suggested  that  it 
would  be  much  more  desirable  from  the  Air  Force  standpoint  if  the 
contractors  would  attempt  from  the  outset  to  design  equipment 
significantly  with  better  reliability  than  the  minimum  acceptable 
level  so  that  either  better  than  expected  equipment  would  be  delivered 
or  there  would  be  some  margin  for  unexpected  problems,  which  often 
occur  and  which,  in  the  past,  generally  degraded  reliability.  In  a 
reliability  demonstration  incentive  type  of  life  cycle  costing  procure- 
ment, a bonus  fee  schedule  will  be  prepared  based  on  the  reliability  of 
the  equipment  demonstrated  under  specified  conditions.  This  approach 
primarily  differs  from  other  life  cycle  cost  incentive  provisions  in 
that  the  basis  for  incentive  provision  settlement  determinations  is 
Government  specified  and  closely  monitored  test  chamber,  not  field, 
reliability  demonstration  testing. 

4-6. 6. 3 Advantages.  The  primary  advantage  of  this  life  cycle 
cost  procurement  technique  is  that  it  gets  directly  to  the  root  of 
many  operating  and  support  cost  problems,  low  reliability  equipment. 

It  has  the  advantage  over  some  LCC  procurement  techniques  in  that  it 
requires  the  demonstration  and  assessment  of  only  one  parameter,  that 
is,  equipment  reliability  as  opposed  to  several  parameters  required  to 
assess  total  equipment  life  cycle  costs.  In  addition,  it  places 
considerably  fewer  obligations  on  the  Government  and  over  a much 
shorter  period  of  time.  The  net  result  should  be  that  contracts  of 
this  type  would  be  considerably  simpler  to  plan,  negotiate  and  execute 
than  many  other  life  cycle  cost  procurement  techniques  which  involve 
the  use  of  logistic  support  cost  targets  and  extensive  field  tests  and 
data  collection  procedures  to  determine  how  well  these  targets  were 
being  met. 


4-6. 6.4  Disadvantages.  One  disadvantage  is  that  this  incentive 
is  tied  only  to  reliability  and  does  not  include  consideration  of  other 
factors  which  affect  life  cycle  costs,  such  as  time  to  repair,  spares 
consumption,  required  maintenance  skill  levels,  etc.  Another 
disadvantage  is  that  historically  there  has  been  poor  correlation  between 
reliability  test  results  conducted  at  the  contractor's  facility  and 
reliability  demonstrated  in  the  field.  This  approach  cannot  work 
effectively  unless  this  problem  is  substantially  corrected. 


4-6. 6. 5 Selection  Criteria.  The  most  important  provision 
selection  criterion  is  to  assure  that  reliability  alone  is  the 
predominant  factor  affecting  the  life  cycle  cost  of  the  equipment  in 
question.  It  is  also  important  that  it  be  determined  that  equitable 
procedures  can  be  agreed  upon  to  make  the  final  assessment  of  the 
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reliability  of  the  equipment  delivered  by  the  contractor.  Equipment 
that  would  require  working  in  conjunction  with  other  pieces  of  hardware 
not  produced  by  the  same  vendor,  and  where  in  the  field  it  would  be 
difficult  to  identify  exactly  which  piece  of  equipment  was  initially 
responsible  for  a failure,  could  be  a prime  candidate  upon  which  to 
apply  this  type  of  LCC  procurement  procedure. 


4-6. 6. 6 Guidelines  for  Application.  There  are  five  major 
steps  in  applying  this  LCC  procurement  procedure.  The  first  is  careful 
screening  and  selection  of  equipment  to  be  procured  in  this  manner. 

The  second  step  is  the  development  of  an  appropriate  bonus  schedule 
for  the  delivery  of  higher  than  minimum  MTBF  or  reliability  equipment. 
This  schedule  should  be  based  on  the  savings  that  will  accrue  to  the 
Air  Force  in  operating  and  support  costs  because  of  the  improved 
reliability.  The  third  step  is  the  development  of  the  test  plan  with 
which  to  assess  the  reliability  of  the  equipment.  This  will  involve 
testing  a sample  of  the  total  quantity  equipments  over  a limited  time 
period.  Test  conditions,  sample  sizes  and  reliability  determination 
procedures  should  be  carefully  worked  out  prior  to  any  testing.  A 
critical  factor  in  the  success  of  this  LCC  reduction  procurement 
approach  is  to  assure  that  equipments  that  perform  well,  i.e. , have  a 
high  MTBF,  in  the  test  program,  will  perform  well  in  the  field.  To 
assure  this,  attention  must  be  given  to  making  sure  the  testing 
conditions  are  representative  of  the  environmental  and  use  conditions 
the  equipment  will  experience  in  the  field. 


The  Fourth  step  is  conducting  the  reliability  assess- 
ment tests  and  arriving  at  an  estimate  of  the  delivered  equipment 
reliability  and  determining  if  the  equipment  met  the  minimum  MTBF 
requirements.  The  fifth  step  is  to  use  the  demonstrated  reliability 
data  and  the  payment  schedule  previously  specified  to  determine  the 
amount  of  bonus  the  contractor  should  receive.  This  bonus-,  schedule 
should  be  such  that  it  shares  between  the  Government  and  the 
contractor,  the  operating  and  support  cost  savings  that  would  be 
realized  if  equipment  with  higher  than  the  minimum  specified  value 
is  delivered. 


4-6. 6. 7 Special  Procurement  Documentation.  There  are  two 
special  contract  documentation  items.  The  first  is  the  schedule  of 
how  the  price  paid  by  the  Air  Force  for  the  equipment  will  vary  as  a 
function  of  the  reliability  demonstrated  by  the  equipment  in  the 
field.  This  price  adjustment  must  be  based  on  the  amount  of 
operating  and  support  cost  savings  the  Air  Force  will  realize  by  the 
delivery  of  higher  reliability  equipment.  Reliability  improvements 
can  significantly  reduce  operating  and  support  costs.  Therefore,  it 
is  anticipated  that  payment  of  even  a small  fraction  of  these  savings 
to  the  contractor  will  provide  a significant  incentive  for  him  to 
design  and  deliver  higher  reliability  equipment. 
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The  second  item  of  special  contract  documentation 
important  in  this  kind  of  life  cycle  cost  procurement  approach  is  the 
test  plan  for  assessing  the  demonstrated  equipment  reliability.  It 
is  important  that  this  plan  be  prepared  in  such  a way  that  it 
accurately  assesses  the  reliability  value  that  the  Air  Force  can 
expect  from  use  of  this  equipment  under  a broad  spectrum  of  conditions 
over  the  lifetime  of  the  system.  However,  as  a practical  matter,  the 
demonstrations  will  have  to  take  place  under  a set  of  conditions  that 
can  be  accurately  described  to  the  contractor. 

Forecasting  what  actual  conditions  will  be  and 
designing  an  equitable  set  of  demonstration  conditions  may  be  a 
difficult  task.  However,  there  is  considerable  margin  for  error 
when  one  realizes  that,  in  the  past,  very  often  the  demonstrated 
reliability  of  equipment  in  the  field  has  been  on  the  order  of  ten 
percent  of  that  originally  anticipated  based  on  test  chamber 
reliability  test  results.  In  addition,  considerable  progress  has 
been  made  recently  in  improving  the  correlation  between  chamber  test 
and  field  experience  reliability  data. 

4-6. 6. 8 Experience.  Oklahoma  City  ALC  (AFLC) , AN/GRC-171 
transceiver. 

4-6.7  Fixed  Priced  Repair  with  Incentive 

4-6. 7.1  Definition.  A repair  contract  under  which  the 
contractor  will  be  paid  a fixed  amount  per  item  to  repair  each  item 
that  fails  in  a specified  time  or  a ceiling  amount,  whichever  is 
less.  The  contractor  is  gdventaashace  of  the  savings  if  the  total 
cost  of  the  repairs  is  less  than  the  ceiling. 

4-6. 7.2  Description.  The  objective  of  a fixed  priced  repair 
incentive  contract  is  to  control  support  costs  by  obtaining  unit 
repair  cost  prices  in  a competitive  environment,  and  motivating  the 
contractor  to  achieve  the  reliability  used  as  a basis  for  the 
unit  repair  cost  prices  and  the  contract  repair  cost  ceiling. 

4-6. 7.3  Advantages.  The  Government  can  obtain  fixed  commit- 
ments on  repair  costs  while  suppliers  are  still  in  competition. 
Objectivity  and  realism  in  support  cost  estimates  submitted  for 
source  selection  consideration  are  enhanced.  The  contractor  incurs 
a lower  cost  exposure  risk  than  he  might  incur  on  an  RIW  contract. 

He  can  generate  a continually  updated  data  bank  on  the  field 
performance  of  his  equipment  which  puts  him  in  an  excellent  position 
to  enter  into  a follow-on  RIW  contract. 

4-6. 7. 4 Disadvantages.  There  is  no  guarantee  that  reliable 
and  maintainable  equipment  will  be  delivered.  Contract  repair  often 
requires  additional  pipeline  spares  and  the  associated  costs.  There 
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is  less  incentive  for  the  contractor  to  improve  the  reliability  of  the 
equipment  than  on  RIW  contracts.  There  may  be  time  when  forecasting 
the  field  reliability  is  difficult  and  therefore  arriving  at  an 
equitable  ceiling  price  may  be  difficult.  Cost  effective  application 
of  this  approach  is  generally  limited  to  items  normally  repaired  at  a 
depot  and  where  the  expense  of  the  added  pipeline  spares  costs  are 
not  prohibitive. 


4-6. 7.5  Selection  Criteria.  A fixed  priced  repair  contract 
with  incentive  is  applicable  to  some  depot  level  reparable  items 
for  which  there  is  a reasonable  basis  for  predicting  the  maintenance 
cost  and  failure  rate.  Items  may  be  selected  for  this  approach  when 
organic  maintenance  is  not  practical  and  interim  contractor  support 
is  planned  and  other  life  cycle  cost  reduction  techniques  are  less 
appropriate. 

4-6. 7. 6 Guidelines  for  Application.  Plans  to  use  this 
approach  and  the  associated  responsibility  of  the  contractor  should 
be  included  in  the  Request  for  Proposal.  Bids,  including  prices 
should  be  obtained  while  there  is  still  competition.  Plans  must  be 
made  for  follow-on  support  after  the  initial  repair  contract. 

Government  obligations  to  provide  information  and  more  units,  etc., 
should  be  clearly  defined.  Contractor  response  times  and  other 
responsibilities  must  be  clearly  defined.  The  issue  of  pricing  the 
average  repair  and  pricing  different  types  of  repairs  must  be 
addressed. 

4-6. 7. 7 Special  Procurement  Documentation.  No  special 
contract  documentation  is  required  other  than  that  needed  to  address 
the  guidelines  described  in  paragraph  4-6. 7. 6. 

4-6. 7. 8 Experience.  This  approach  has  been  considered  for 
several  programs  but  has  not  yet  been  used. 

4-6.8  Design-to-Cost  (PTC)  Incentives 

4-6.8. 1 Definition.  An  incentive  arrangement  used  to  motivate 
the  contractor  to  introduce  producibility  and  supportability  considera- 
tions into  his  design,  suggest  configuration  changes  which  can  reduce 
cost  without  seriously  reducing  mission  performance  capabilities,  and 
to  recommend  the  elimination  of  performance  requirements  or  specifica- 
tions which  do  not  provide  system  capabilities  commensurate  with  their 
costs. 

4-6.8. 2 Description.  Currently  most  design  to  cost  targets 
are  tied  to  production  costs.  A design  to  cost  incentive  in  a 
production  contract  is  a fixed  priced  incentive  agreement  generally 
using  specified  formulae  for  establishing  the  earned  level  of  profit. 


The  formula  would  base  the  target  profit  on  the  achievement  of  the 
specified  design  to  cost  target.  The  formula  may  have  positive  and 
negative  incentive  features.  It  is  applicable  to  design  to  cost 
targets  that  can  be  quantified  and  measured,  such  as  a unit  or 
cumulative  average  unit  production  cost  target  for  a specified  buy 
quantity  produced  at  a specified  rate  per  month. 

4-6. 8.3  Advantages.  A design  to  cost  incentive  can  increase 
contractor's  profits  while  decreasing  Government  costs.  An 
innovative  contractor  should  be  able  to  achieve  design  to  cost 
objectives  without  degrading  performance.  Use  of  DTC  incentives 
can  provide  a means  of  motivating  the  contractor  to  reduce  costs  when 
competition  no  longer  exists.  They  also  provide  a means  of  cost 
control  in  procuring  the  first  production  quantities.  They  better 
assure  contractor's  design  efforts  give  proper  attention  to 
producibility. 

4-6. 8. 4 Disadvantages . Control  and  visibility  over  nontaaggtt 
related  costs  must  be  rigorously  maintained  to  preclude  actions 
reducing  target  related  costs  while  increasing  nontarget  related 
costs.  For  example,  use  of  low  reliability  parts  could  reduce 
production  eod$  while  greatly  increasing  operating  and  support  costs. 

To  preclude  situations  such  as  this,  operating  and  support  cost  targets 
should  be  established.  This  approach  requires  the  continual  tracking 
and  assessing  of  the  cost  target  which  will  be  affected  by  directed 
design  changes,  escalation  and  many  other  factors.  When  Government 
directed  changes  may  impact  the  agreed  to  target,  a new  target  must 
be  negotiated  in  a noncompetitive  environment. 

4-6. 8. 5 Selection  Criteria.  In  addition  to  the  profit 
incentives  to  control  costs,  design  to  cost  incentives  provide 
another  means  of  providing  a profit  incentive  to  contractors  as  a 
means  of  obtaining  extra  management  attention  and  effort  to  surpass 
the  targets.  The  key  element  is  the  ability  to  measure  achievement 
of  the  parameters  which  are  incentive  oriented  and  the  structuring 
of  all  incentives  to  achieve  a balanced  incentive  program  consistent 
with  the  overall  life  cycle  cost  objectives  of  the  program.  If 
competition  does  not  exist,  some  type  of  incentive  to  properly 
motivate  the  contractor  to  achieve  the  design  to  cost  target  is 
warranted. 

4-6. 8. 6 Guidelines  for  Application.  The  contract  should  be 
structured  to  require  and  motivate  the  contractor  to  introduce 
producibility  and  supportability  considerations  into  his  design, 
suggest  configuration  changes  which  can  reduce  cost  without  seriously 
reducing  mission  performance  capabilities,  and  to  recommend  the 
elimination  of  performance  requirements  or  specifications  which  do 
not  provide  system  capabilities  commensurate  with  their  costs.  Since 
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the  full  scale  development  phase  usually  does  not  involve  parallel 
contracts  and  the  resulting  competition,  it  is  in  this  phase  that 
maximum  consideration  should  be  given  to  contractual  means  of 
motivating  achievements  of  design  to  cost  targets. 

The  nature  of  the  incentive  arrangement  and  the  size 
of  the  incentive  should  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  its  purpose  in 
the  overall  acquisition  strategy.  If  the  strategy  is  to  rely 
primarily  upon  competition  and  tradeoffs  in  the  advanced  and  full 
scale  development  phase  to  achieve  the  design  to  cost  targets,  then 
the  use  of  design  to  cost  incentives  will  normally  be  unwarranted. 

If  competition  does  not  exist,  then  the  contract  should  contain  some 
type  of  incentive  to  properly  motivate  the  contractor  to  achieve  the 
design  to  cost  target.  One  such  arrangement  would  be  an  award  fee, 
for  example,  CPIF/AF.  An  award  fee  arrangement  is  particularly  useful 
in  establishing  targets  and  assessing  how  well  they  are  met.  Award 
fees  were  discussed  earlier  in  this  chapter.  If  the  target  can  be 
established  based  on  a single  objective,  an  incentive  pattern  of  a 
firmer  type  contract,  ''for  example,  CPIF,  may  be  used. 

Another  alternative,  particularly  for  production  cost 
targets,  is  a variation  of  the  fixed  price  incentive  formula  (FPI) 
type  of  contract.  Under  this  arrangement,  development  could  be 
performed  under  cost-type  contracts,  but  with  a specified  formula 
for  establishing  the  profit.  This  formula  would  base  the  target 
profit  of  the  production  contract  on  the  achievement  of  the  design 
to  cost  target  and  the  required  performance  in  the  development  contract. 
The  formula  would  reward  the  contractor  with  an  incentive  payment  if 
the  design  to  cost  target  is  achieved  or  bettered.  A negative 
incentive  feature  can  also  be  provided  if  the  contractor  does  not  meet 
the  design  to  cost  target.  The  agreed  to  formula  should  address  the 
application  of  progress  or  learning  curves,  the  effects  of  tooling, 
labor  mix  changes,  forward  pricing  rates,  adjustments  for  inflation 
or  any  other  factor  that  is  of  significance  to  the  particular  program. 

One  approach  that  may  be  pursued  should  competition 
exist,  would  be  to  provide  an  incentive  fee  based  on  the  actual  unit 
production  cost  compared  to  the  unit  production  cost  proposed  during 
development. 

4-6. 8. 7 Special  Procurement  Documentation.  Implementation 
requires  the  development  of  a special  design  to  cost  incentive 
provision.  Essential  elements  that  must  be  addressed  include: 

a.  The  definition  of  the  design  to  cost  target 
including  the  cumulative  average  production  unit  cost,  the  components 
and  cost  make-ups  and  production  rate  and  initial  production  quantity. 
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b.  The  'amount  of  added  incentive  fee  and  the 
conditions  for  earning  the  fee,  including  the  successful  demonstration 
of  the  requirement  of  the  specification  and  the  demonstrated 
cumulative  average  production  cost. 

c.  The  agreed  upon  production  unit  cost  curve. 

d.  The  incentive  sharing  arrangement  and  the  target 
profit,  and  profit  limitations  (for  both  positive  and  negative 
incentives) . 

e.  Provisions  to  adjust  for  inflation. 

f.  Provisions  to  pdpvideffior  an  equitable  adjustment 
in  the  unit  production  cost  for  design  or  other  approved  changes. 

Cost  reduction  changes  originated  and  submitted  by  the  contractor 
that  would  reduce  the  system  cost  in  production,  and  accepted  by 

the  Government,  should  not  result  in  adjustment  to  the  target  cost 
values  used  to  determine  the  design  to  cost  incentive  fee. 

g.  Provisions  for  renegotiations  due  to  changes  in 

requirements. 

The  contract  change  proposal  provision  must  be  tailored  to  address 
the  processing  of  changes  related  to  the  design  to  cost  incentive. 
Particular  emphasis  must  be  given  to  the  submittal  and  Government 
assessment  of  life  cycle  cost  estimates  for  all  design  to  cost  or 
other  design  changes. 

4-6. 8. 8 Experience.  Experience  to  date  by  various  Air  Force 
organizations  includes: 

ASD,  B-l  ECM 

ASD,  C-5  Wing  Modification 
ASD,  EF-111A 
ESD,  OTH  414L 


4-6.9  Value  Engineering  Incentive 


; 
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4-6. 9.1  Definition.  A value  engineering  incentive  contract 
provisions  permit  the  contractor  to  share  in  cost  reductions  that 
would  result  from  change  proposals  they  initiate. 

4-6. 9. 2 Description.  The  objective  of  value  engineering 
incentives  is  to  encourage  the  contractor  to  submit  cost  reduction 
proposals  involving  some  change  in  the  contract  specifications, 
purchase  descriptions,  or  contract  statement  of  work.  This  may 
include  the  elimination  or  modification  of  any  requirements  found 
to  be  in  excess  of  actual  needs  in  areas  such  as  design  of 
components,  materials  requirements,  material  processes,  tolerances, 
packaging  requirements,  technical  data  requirements,  or  testing 
procedures  and  requirements.  Furthermore,  even  when  the  contract 
cost  may  be  increased,  the  incentive  provisions  encourage  contractors 
to  submit  engineering  change  proposals  that  are  likely  to  lead  to 
overall  savings  resulting  from  significant  net  reductions  in 
collateral  costs  of  Government  furnished  property,  operational 
requirements  and  logistics  support  requirements. 

Additional  information  on  value  engineering  contract 
provisions  is  contained  in  the  Armed  Services  Procurement  Regulation, 
Section  I,  Part  17,  "Value  Engineering."  Value  engineering  is  the 
overall  effort  directed  at  analyzing  each  contract  item  or  task  to 
ensure  that  its  essential  function  is  provided  at  the  lowest  overall 
cost,  that  is,  lowest  life  cycle  cost.  It  is  the  Department  of 
Defense  policy: 

a.  To  provide  contractors  with  a substantial 
financial  incentive  to  undertake  value  engineering  on  the  premise 
that  both  DOD  and  the  contractors  will  benefit.  Accordingly,  the 
contractor  should  be  assured  (1)  a fair  proportion  of  the  savings, 

(2)  that  his  proportion  will  apply  to  a substantial  base,  and 

(3)  objective  and  expeditious  processing  of  proposals  submitted. 

b.  To  encourage  subcontractor  participation  through 
extension  by  prime  contractors  value  engineering  incentives  to 
appropriate  subcontractors. 

Unlike  several  of  the  new  types  of  life  cycle  cost  provisions, 
value  engineering  incentive  payments  related  to  O&S  cost  reduction 
related  proposals  are  based  on  estimated  savings  rather  than  field 
experience  with  the  specific  equipment. 

Value  engineering  incentives  in  full  scale  develop- 
ment contracts  are  one  management  tool  for  reducing  production  and 
operating  and  support  costs.  However,  precautions  must  be  exercised 
to  prevent  possible  duplication  between  value  engineering  incentives 
and  other  life  cycle  cost  incentives.  Special  contractual  language 
may  be  required  to  address  the  issue  of  multiple  incentives. 
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4-6. 9. 3 Advantages.  Value  engineering  provides  a management 
mechanism  and  tools  to  motivate  contractors  to  challenge  unnecessary 
requirements  and  the- . iy  reducing  life  cycle  costs.  This  in  turn  can 
provide  an  opportunity  to  involve  each  manager,  engineer,  and 
technician  in  cost  reduction  activities  as  part  of  his  responsibilities 
for  meeting  performance  and  schedule  requirements. 

Value  engineering  techniques  can  be  applied  to  a 
wide  range  of  programs.  Prime  contractors  can  use  them  to 
encourage  subcontractors  to  reduce  costs. 


Value  engineering  provisions  have  a relatively 
short  evaluation  period  prior  to  incentive  payment  thereby  increasing 
the  contractor's  motivation.  Their  administration  is  relatively 
simple  compared  to  techniques  requiring  a lengthy  assessment  of 
O&S  cost  performance  based  on  operations  in  the  field. 

4-6.9. 4 Disadvantages.  Valid  assessment  of  operating  and 
support  cost  reduction  implications  of  changes  is  often  difficult 
and  may  Involve  considerable  uncertainty.  Value  engineering  may 
not  be  an  adequately  strong  incentive  to  reduce  future  costs. 

4-6.9. 5 Selection  Criteria.  Armed  Services  Procurement 
Regulation,  Section  I,  Part  17,  "Value  Engineering,"  provides 
guidelines  for  the  selection  and  use  of  value  engineering 
incentives.  In  general,  it  is  the  policy  to  include  a value 
engineering  incentive  clause  in  all  supply  and  service  contracts 
of  $100,000  or  more,  and  may  be  included  in  contracts  under  $100,000 
if  the  contracting  officer  foresees  a potential  for  savings. 
Exceptions  provided  in  ASPR  are  as  follows: 


development. 


a.  This  clause  shall  not  be  included  in 

(1)  contracts  for  research  or  exploratory 


(2)  contracts  for  engineering  services  from 
"not-for-profit"  organizations. 

(3)  cost  reimbursement  type  contracts  other 
than  cost  plus  incentive  fee  or  cost  plus  award  fee  type  contracts. 

(4)  contracts  for  architect-engineering  services. 


(5)  contracts  containing  a value  engineering 
program  requirement  clause  except  when  this  clause  is  restricted  to 
well  defined  areas  of  performance  under  the  contractor.  In  this 
situation,  a value  engineering  incentive  clause  should  be  included 
for  the  remaining  requirements  of  the  contract. 
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(6)  contracts  providing  for  product  or 
component  improvement  unless  the  value  engineering  incentive  clause 
application  is  restricted  to  areas  not  covered  by  provisions  for 
product  or  component  improvement. 

(7)  contracts  for  commercial  items  being  procured 
without  invoking  special  military  requirements  and  specifications. 

(6)  contracts  for  personal  services. 

b.  This  clause  may  be  excluded  from  the  following 
when  determined  in  writing  by  the  contracting  officer  that  its 
inclusion  would  be  in  conflict  with  other  contract  requirements  and 
objectives: 

(1)  contracts  for  advanced  development  or 
engineering  development. 

(2)  cost  plus  incentive  fee  or  cost  plus  award 

fee  type  contracts. 

c.  This  clause  may  be  excluded  from  contracts  or 
classes  of  contracts  of  $100,000  or  more  when  the  Head  of  the 
Procuring  Activity  (HPA)  determines  that  there  is  minimal  potential 
for  cost  reduction  through  value  engineering. 

4-6.9. 6 Guidelines  for  Application.  ASPR,  Section  I, 

Part  17,  "Value  Engineering"  provides  guidelines  for  application. 
However,  precautions  should  be  exercised  to  prevent  possible 
duplication  between  value  engineering  incentives  and  other  life 
cycle  cost  incentives.  This  problem  may  require  appropriate 
modification  to  the  basic  clAuses  outlined  in  ASPR.  For  design  and 
development  contracts  with  design  to  cost  features  the  future 
acquisition  sharing  portion  of  the  value  engineering  incentive 
clause  should  be  modified  in  accordance  with  the  following  guidelines: 


a.  If  the  contract  has  a production  unit  cost 
target  requirements,  but  no  incentive  in  this  regard,  it  may  be 
desirable  to  share  future  VECP  savings  only  on  the  amount  that 
the  achieved  unit  production  cost  is  lower  than  the  target  unit 
production  cost. 

b.  If  the  design  to  cost  requirement  is 
incentivized,  care  should  be  taken  to  insure  that  no  duplication  in 
incentive  awards  exists,  before  sharing  any  future  VECP  savings. 

In  order  to  provide  increased  visibility  to  operating 
and  support  cost  implications  of  proposed  design  or  program  changes, 
supplemental  guidance  to  the  contractor  may  also  be  required  in 
addition  to  that  contained  in  the  ASPR. 
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4-6.9. 7 Special  Procurement  Documentation.  ASPR  7-104.44 
provides  (a)  a value  engineering  incentive  clause  to  be  inserted  in 
firm  fixed  price  contracts,  fixed  price  contracts  with  economic 
price  adjustment  or  fixed  price  contracts  providing  for  prospective 
price  redeterminations,  (b)  a sharing  provision  to  be  used  in 
fixed  price  incentive  (firm  target)  contracts,  (c)  a sharing 
provision  to  be  used  in  fixed  priced  incentive  (successive  target) 
contracts,  and  (d)  methods  for  sharing  future  acquisition  savings. 

4-6.9. 8 Experience.  Value  engineering  incentives  have  been 
used  successfully  in  numerous  contracts.  Recent  emphasis  on  life 
cycle  cost  procurement  techniques  including  design  to  cost 
incentives  has  raised  concerns  regarding  contractor  submission  of 
cost  reduction  proposals  which  require  contract  change  in  full 
scale  development  contracts.  The  concerns  relate  generally  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  Government  seeks  to  incentivize  submission 
of  such  change  proposals.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (I&L) 
guidance  recognizes  that  while  no  one  solution  may  fit  all 
individual  contractual  situations,  use  of  the  value  engineering 
clause  provides  a full  range  of  contractor  motivations  and  therefore 
deserves  serious  consideration. 
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Reliability  and  Maintainability  Programs  and 
Their  Relationship  to  Life  Cycle  Cost  Procurement 

5-1  Introduction 
5-1.1  General 

In  any  given  procurement,  there  are  many  elements  or  factors 
that  contribute  to  the  quantification  and  assessment  of  life  cycle 
costs.  Many  of  these  elements  will  be  biddable  items;  such  as,  unique 
support  equipment,  unique  facilities,  new  technical  data,  training  and 
the  unit  cost  of  the  equipment  itself.  However,  the  projection  of 
recurring  operating  and  support  cost  are  often  a function  of  reliability 
and  maintainability  as  well  as  important  design,  operational  and 
support  planning  factors.  Many  life  cycle  cost  procurement  techniques 
rely  on  the  establishment  of  life  cycle  cost  targets  based  on 
reliability  and  maintainability  parameters,  which  are  subject  to 
final  operational  verification.  This  requires  the  imposition  of 
realistic  requirements  which  are  contractually  enforceable.  This  also 
requires  a well  managed  reliability  and  maintainability  program  with  all 
decisions  affecting  any  contractual  requirements  made  only  with 
insurance  that  the  life  cycle  cost  commitments  will  not  be  invalidated. 
The  following  sections  discuss  important  aspects  of  reliability  and 
maintainability  programs  and  considerations  that  may  impact  life  cycle 
cost  and/or  life  cycle  cost  procurement  contract  provisions. 

5-1.2  Reliability 

From  the  mission  point  of  view,  reliability  is  usually  thought  of 
as  the  probability  that  a system,  subsystem,  or  equipment  will  perform 
a required  function  under  specified  conditions  without  failure  for  a 
specified  time.  This  is  normally  defined  as  "mission  reliability"  and 
is  expressed  as  a decimal  fraction  (e.g.,  0.92,  C.90,  0.85).  It  is 
important  to  understand  that  mission  reliability  has  no  meaning  unless 
associated  with  a specific  mission  profile.  On  the  other  hand,  support 
personnel  may  think  of  reliability  as  a measure  of  now  often  repair  or 
spare  parts  are  required.  This  is  usually  referred  to  as  hardware 
reliability  and  expressed  as  Mean  Time  Between  Failure  (MTBF) . To  be 
standard,  the  Air  Force  has  defined  MTBF  as  equipment  operating  time 
divided  by  the  number  of  malfunctions  confirmed  by  subsequent 
maintenance  activity.  A common  approach  to  improving  mission  reliability 
is  to  add  redundant  or  standby  components.  This  approach  increases  the 
complexity  of  the  system  and  may  appear  to  the  maintenance  man  to  cause 
a reduction  in  hardware  reliability  and  an  increase  in  life  cycle  costs. 
The  planning,  design,  and  development  of  a new  system  must  consider  all 
aspects  of  reliability.  AFR  80-5  provides  the  policy  and  direction  for 
implementation  of  a reliability  program  as  part  of  the  acquisition 
process.  The  essence  of  this  program  is  the  evolution  of  reliability 
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goals  into  contractual  requirements,  analysis  of  engineering  design, 
selection  and  control  of  component  parts,  failure  reporting  and  analysis 
throughout  DT&E,  a responsive  corrective  action  system,  demonstration  of 
contractual  requirements,  and  final  operational  verification. 

5-1.3  Maintainability  and  Maintenance  Engineering 

Maintainability  is  simply  a measure  of  the  ease  with  which 
something  can  be  fixed  or  checked  over.  More  formally,  it  is  defined 
as  a characteristic  of  design  and  installation  expressed  as  the 
probability  that  an  item  will  be  restored  to  (or  retained  in)  a specified 
condition  within  a given  time  using  certain  procedures  and  tools.  The 
"retained  in"  case  usually  refers  to  preventive  maintenance.  A typical 
maintainability  specification  might  say,  for  example,  that  90  percent  of 
all  failures  must  be  repaired  in  less  than  15  minutes  using  certain  test 
equipment,  tools,  spare  parts  and  personnel  and  also  that  the  average  or 
mean  time  to  repair  (MTTR)  will  be  five  minutes.  With  these  two 
parameters,  a corresponding  maintainability  demonstration  test  can  then 
be  selected  to  determine  whether  the  equipment  meets  those  requirements. 
While  maintainability  is  a characteristic  of  the  design,  the  maintenance 
required  is  a more  inclusive  term  that  is  also  affected  by  nondesign 
related  functions  such  as  maintenance  management  policies.  Maintenance 
engineering  is  the  activity  of  developing  maintenance  concepts  and 
criteria  to  ensure  adequate  and  economic  support  of  weapons  and 
equipment.  Maintainability  is  largely  determined  by  the  overall 
configuration  of  the  system  or  equipment  and  is  pretty  much  fixed  by 
the  end  of  full  scale  development.  The  job  had  better  be  done  right  by 
that  time,  because  retrofit  changes  to  enhance  maintainability  during 
production  and  deployment  are  extremely  expensive  and  disruptive. 
Maintainability  is  an  attribute  directly  linked  to  the  manual  skills  of 
people  and  to  logistics  planning  for  maintenance  and  support. 

5-2  Contract  Requirements 

The  reliability  and  maintainability  (R&M)  program  policy  as 
related  to  contract  requirements  emphasizes  the  need  to  make  R&M 
program  plans  of  potential  contractors  a significant  factor  in  source 
selection  actions,  especially  as  they  impact  system  and  cost  effective- 
ness. Contract  incentives  in  terms  of  performance  guarantees  for 
reliability,  maintainability,  system  effectiveness,  and  life  cycle  costs, 
are  also  to  be  used  when  the  minimum  acceptable  requirements  and 
demonstration  plans  are  sufficiently  defined  to  permit  a clear  measure- 
ment of  contractor  performance.  Guidance  is  contained  in  Chapter  4 and 
the  DOD  Incentive  Contracting  Guide,  AFP  70-1-5. 

This  policy  states  that  contracts  for  advanced  development  of 
hardware  including  advanced  development  prototypes  shall:  (a)  include 
numerical  hardware  R&M  design  objectives;  (b)  require  an  analysis  of 
all  failures  to  determine  the  failure  mode  and  the  probable  cause,  with 


feedback,  to  design  activities,  and;  (c)  require  an  update  of  R&M 
predictions,  based  upon  engineering  analysis  and  data  obtained  from 
test  programs.  If  the  prototyping  effort  is  planned  to  lead  directly 
into  production,  the  prototyping  contract  will  establish  numberical 
R&M  requirements  which  must  be  demonstrated.  In  these  cases,  AFR  80-5 
and  MIL-STDs  785  and  470  are  to  be  followed. 


When  the  developmental  effort  is  directly  related  to  program 
advocacy  and  obtaining  approval  of  an  acquisition  program,  each  phase 
described  below  is  to  contain  a requirement  for  contractor  R&M  programs 
extending  through  the  subcontractor  levels. 


a.  During  the  conceptual  phase,  R&M  characteristics  and 
operational  or  support  constraints  are  to  be  considered  in  tradeoff 
studies  and  quantitative  R&M  objectives  are  to  be  established.  These 
objectives  may  be  modified  in  later  phases,  but  must  be  established 
during  the  conceptual  phase.  Reliability  may  be  expressed  in  terms 
of  mission  reliability,  hardware  reliability  (or  both),  and  as  a 
requirement  or  as  a goal.  Regardless  of  how  they  are  expressed,  these 
reliability  values  are  to  be  considered  as  objectives  that  must  be 
refined  and  confirmed,  or  possibly  changed  by  detailed  system  analysis. 
The  analysis  must  show  the  effect  of  reliability  on  operational 
effectiveness,  the  feasibility  of  achieving  the  desired  reliability, 
and  the  expected  impact  on  life  cycle  costs.  Like  the  reliability 
program,  the  identification  of  realistic  maintainability  requirements 
is  critical.  Initial  goals  and  objectives  should  be  established  by 
the  operating  command;  however,  these  goals  must  be  flexible  and  should 
be  considered  negotiable  by  everyone  concerned  in  the  early  phases  of 
development.  Too  stringent  a requirement  (repair  time  too  short)  will 
require  sophisticated  fault  isolation  methods  with  attendant  cost, 
weight  and  perhaps  reliability  problems,  and  may  unnecessarily  complicate 
design  of  the  package  for  quick  teardown  and  assembly.  It  can  also 
lead  to  approaches  that  merely  transfer  the  repair  problem  to  a remote 
facility  with  a possible  increase  in  total  repair  time  and  other  support 
costs . 


b.  During  the  validation  phase,  quantitative  R&M  values  are  to 
be  specified.  These  values  may  be  specified  as  design  objectives  when 
preceding  studies  and  operational  constraints  cannot  adequately  define 
minimum  acceptable  and  technically  achievable  values.  These  values  are 
to  be  refined  and  firm  requirements  established  before  the  full  scale 
development  phase  begins.  Demonstration  of  these  values  is  not 
mandatory  during  the  validation  phase;  however,  R&M  predictions,  analysis 
of  R&M  data  from  all  testing,  and  determination  of  R&M  deficiencies  and 
necessary  corrective  action  are  to  be  performed,  documented  and  carried 
forward  to  the  full  scale  development  phase  for  update  and  corrective 
action.  A reliability  evaluation  test  (that  is,  a test  to  determine 
reliability  deficiencies  rather  than  to  demonstrate  achievement  of 
specified  values)  may  be  required  and  be  advantageous  to  the  Air  Force 
in  the  validation  phase. 
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c.  In  the  full  scale  development  phase,  the  contract  documenta- 
tion is  to  Include  comprehensive  R&M  programs  in  accordance  with  MIL- 
STDs  785  and  470.  The  RFP  for  this  contract  may  contain  a range  of 
acceptable  R&M  values,  so  that  the  potential  contractors  may  propose  on 
various  levels  within  that  range.  The  contract  award  may  then  be  made 
at  the  level  most  favorable  to  the  Air  Force  provided  that  the  source 
selection  criteria  defines  the  basis  for  the  award.  In  any  event,  the 
final  contract  is  to  contain  numerical  R&M  requirements  which  must  be 
demonstrated  before  production  begins. 

d.  In  the  production  phase,  the  contract  for  production  items 
(including  reprocurement  of  equipment  and  components  whose  R&M  have 
been  demonstrated  and  found  adequate)  is  to  include,  as  a minimum,  the 
same  R&M  values  for  the  production  equipment  and  is  to  require  periodic 
verification  of  reliability  during  production  runs.  Successful  R&M 
demonstration  is  to  be  a condition  of  acceptance.  If  the  R&M  parameters 
of  the  existing  equipment  have  been  found  inadequate,  the  procurement 
data  will  be  revised  to  reflect  the  required  improvement.  Major  R&M 
deficiencies  are  to  require  a special  program  for  improvement  and 
demonstration. 

e.  In  the  production  phase,  the  procurement  of  an  existing  item 
which  did  not  have  prior  R&M  requirements  imposed  but  which  has 
demonstrated  satisfactory  operational  R&M  characteristics,  need  not 
contain  provisions  for  specific  requirements;  however,  the  contract  is 
to  contain  provisions  to  assure  that  demonstrated  R&M  characteristics 
are  not  degraded.  R&M  provisions  in  these  cases  must  be  approved  by  the 
R&M  focal  point  of  the  organization  involved.  The  supporting  rationale 
will  be  documented  in  the  contract  file. 

When  procurement  is  based  on  vendor  technical  and  engineering 
data  alone,  this  data  must  provide  assurance  that  the  R&M  performance 
parameters  are  adequate  for  the  intended  application  and  are  controlled 
for  uniformity.  Generally,  when  an  off-the-shelf  aircraft  or  item  of 
aeronautical  equipment  is  being  procured  that  has  been  certified  for 
airworthiness  under  the  Federal  Air  Regulations,  civil  operations  will 
be  assessed  as  a basis  for  procurement.  Complex  commercial  or  off-the- 
shelf  equipment,  whose  functions  affect  safety  or  mission  accomplishment 
is  an  exception.  Two  such  exceptions  are  as  follows:  (1)  equipment 
which  was  not  certified  to  operate  under  conditions  as  rigorous  as  are 
envisioned  for  its  USAF  use;  or  (2)  uncertified  equipment  when  vendor 
technical  data  is  inadequate  as  determined  by  the  Air  Force  engineering 
personnel . 

Each  contract  schedule  should  allow  sufficient  time  for 
satisfactory  demonstration  of  the  minimum  acceptable  R&M  parameters  of 
hardware  involved. 

Each  contract  for  system  development  and  acquisition  should 
include  only  the  minimum  essential  data  requirements  upon  which  R&M 
control,  visibility  and  management  decisions  can  be  based.  The  standard 
data  items  developed  for  these  purposes  are  in  the  D03  authorized  data 
list  (DOD-ADL) . However,  these  should  be  tailored  to  each  application. 
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For  a major  weapon  system,  the  procuring  activity,  with  the 
aid  of  the  appropriate  contract  management  agencies  (such  as  the 
Air  Force  Plant  Representative  Office),  maintains  surveillance  over 
the  contractor’s  R&M  programs.  For  other  than  a major  system,  the 
contract  administration  activity  maintains  surveillance  over  the 
contractor's  R&M  programs,  and  therefore  must  provide  feedback  to 
the  procuring  activity  on  contractor  performance.  However,  in  the 
surveillance  of  any  contractor  R&M  program,  the  procuring  activity 
may  obtain  support  from  any  Air  Force  activity  that  has  the 
pertinent  technical  capability,  or  from  a technically  qualified 
contractor  (if  no  conflict  of  interest  is  involved). 

During  full  scale  development  phase,  repair  level  analysis 
should  be  performed  in  accordance  with  AFLCM/AFSCM  800-4.  This 
analysis  may  be  performed  earlier  — as  a preliminary  study  — but, 
if  so,  it  should  be  updated  during  the  full  scale  development  phase. 

The  total  cost  for  the  delivery  of  a ready  and  operationally 
effective  system  is  to  include  the  cost  of  achieving  R&M.  Each 
change  in  the  original  scope  of  the  R&M  effort  must  be  validated 
by  a system  cost  effectiveness  analysis  that  encompasses  the  total 
life  cycle  of  the  system. 

5-3  Reliability  Prediction  and  Verification 
5-3.1  Scope 

Reliability  prediction  and  verification  are  particularly 
important  in  life  cycle  cost  procurements.  Special  attention  must 
be  given  to:  (1)  development  of  a sufficient  specification; 

(2)  development  of  guidelines  to  be  followed  by  offerors  in 
predicting  the  reliability  of  their  hardware;  (3)  assessment  of  the 
reasonableness  of  the  offerors'  predictions  and  alternative 
reliability  requirements,  and;  (4)  procedures  to  be  specified  by 
the  Government  and  utilized  by  the  contractor  for  verification  of 
reliability  predictions.  Where  feasible,  these  verifications 
should  be  accomplished  in  a controlled  test  environment  which 
simulates  the  operational  conditions  under  which  the  hardware  will 
subsequently  be  operated  by  the  Government.  This  section  provides 
guidelines  in  these  areas. 

5-3.2  Reliability  Measurement 

The  reliability  and  related  demonstration  requirements  that 
are  to  be  incorporated  in  a life  cycle  cost  procurement  contract 
must  be  sufficiently  defined  to  permit  a clear  measurement  of 
contractor  performance.  This  entails  the  following  action: 
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a.  Specify  the  reliability  characteristics  of  the  item,  such 
as  mean  time  between  failure,  mean  time  to  failure,  mean  wearout  life 
or  mean  cycles  between  failure. 

b.  Define  what  constitutes  a failure. 

c.  Prescribe  prediction  methods. 

d.  Specify  the  techniques  that  will  be  utilize.d  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  assess  the  reasonableness  of  the  contractor's  predictions. 

e.  Prescribe  a statistical  test  plan. 

f.  Prescribe  the  environmental  profile  that  will  be  used  for 
the  acceptance  test. 

g.  Stipulate  the  time  phasing  and  sample  size  of  the  test. 

If  the  test  Is  to  be  performed  in  an  actual  controlled  operational  test 
environment,  the  following  considerations  are  also  important: 

a.  The  method  of  sample  selection  (e.g. , proportional  to 
production  rate). 

b.  The  means  of  measuring  usage  (e.g.,  flying  hours  or  operating 

hours) . 

c.  Source  of  measurement  (e.g.,  AFM  65-110  reporting  or  elapsed 
time  indicators  (ETIs)).  If  ETIs  are  not  used  and  there  is  a 
significant  ground  to  flying  hour  differential,  provisions  for 
accounting  for  this  differential  should  be  provided. 

d.  How  reliability  maturation  will  be  considered  in  test  results 
if  appropriate  for  the  selected  equipment. 

e.  Provisions  for  ensuring  sufficient  test  hours  with  specific 
attention  given  to  producer's  risk. 

f.  Selection  of  representative  test  vehicles  and  provisions  for 
selection  of  representative  number  of  each  type  of  test  vehicle  and 
expected  usage. 

g.  Selection  of  representative  test  sites. 

h.  Demonstration  of  who  will  accomplish  the  test  (e.g.,  Air  Force 
maintenance  personnel),  how  they  will  be  selected  and  trained  and  whether 
or  not  they  will  be  certified  by  the  contractor. 

i.  Procedures  for  the  maintenance,  installation  and  removal 
of  test  samples  including  provisions  to  allow  the  contractor  to 
witness  maintenance  actions. 
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k.  Procedures  for  failure  verification. 

l.  The  frequency  of  review  meetings  to  be  attended  by  the 
contractor  and  specified  representatives  from  the  Government  to  review 
test  procedures  and  results;  and  procedures  to  investigate  and  resolve 
contractor/Government  disagreements  on  issues  such  as  failures  or 
maintenance  questions. 

m.  Forms  and  procedures  for  data  collection  and  reporting. 

n.  An  explicit  definition  of  what  constitutes  the  start  and 
completion  of  the  test. 

o.  The  formulae  for  verification  calculations. 

5-3.3  Reliability  Testing  Program 


There  are  many  reliability  program  management  actions  that  must 
be  taken  to  ensure  adequate  reliability  measurement.  This  section 
discusses  several  management  areas  that  can  significantly  affect 
reliability.  In  a life  cycle  cost  procurement  special  attention  must 
be  given  to  this  area  particularly  as  it  affects  the  Government's 
obligations. 

a.  Reliability  testing  must  be  given  adequate  priority.  As 
the  development  program  progresses,  it  is  important  that  the  relative 
priority  of  reliability  testing  be  maintained.  One  or  more  equipments 
should  be  allocated  to  reliability  testing.  It  is  important  to  ensure 
that  this  equipment  is  retained  for  reliability  evaluation  testing 
and  not  used  for  other  testing,  as  has  often  been  the  case  in  the 
past. 

b.  It  may  be  desirable  to  delay  the  start  of  formal  reliability 
testing  and  conduct  an  informal  reliability  evaluation  test  to  "work 
out  the  bugs"  on  complex  equipment.  This  is  particularly  important 

if  there  is  growth  in  equipment  complexity  as  the  design  progresses. 
Failure  rates  generally  increase  as  the  number  of  parts  and  components 
increase. 

c.  Design  problems  and  design  iterations  create  pressures  to 
delay  reliability  testing  until  the  design  stabilizes.  This  has  often 
resulted  in  reliability  testing  not  being  completed  prior  to  the  end 
of  production. 


d.  Adequate  attention  must  be  given  to  reliability  test 
facilities  and  the  necessary  support  equipment  and  instrumentation, 
inadequate  attention  in  the  past  has  often  resulted  in  procurement 
delays,  support  equipment  calibration  delays  and  insufficient 
support  equipment  backup. 

e.  Adequate  attention  must  be  given  to  obtaining  reliability 
test  facilities  and  ensuring  their  use  for  reliability  evaluation. 

In  the  past  reliability  test  facilities  were  used  for  other  tests 

or  shared  with  other  tests  often  impacting  the  reliability  test 
program. 


f.  Attention  must  be  given  to  timely  availability  of 
reliability  test  procedures.  Particular  attention  must  be  given  to 
preventing  delays  for  the  following  reasons:  design  changes, 
negotiating  definitions  of  relevant  failures  and  other  ground  rules, 
nonavailability  of  basic  equipment  operation  and  performance  testing 
procedures  or  debugging  and  proofing  the  test  procedures. 

g.  Tight  delivery  schedules  can  impact  reliability  testing 
in  a number  of  ways.  The  priority  given  to  meeting  a delivery 
schedule  has  in  the  past  resulted  in  delivery  of  items  of  equipment 
without  their  scheduled  amount  of  reliability  testing  and  without 
the  successful  completion  of  the  reliability  tests.  An  accelerated 
development  program  also  creates  manufacturing  and  acceptance  test 
problems.  These  problems  are  compounded  by  delays  in  receiving 
material  to  manufacture  the  equipment.  Whenever  equipments  fall 
behind  schedules,  reliability  testing  on  early  equipments  are 
delayed  usually  with  the  rationale  that  reliability  testing  can  be 
made  up  on  later  equipments.  When  reliability  testing  is 
accomplished  using  a reliability  test  sample  the  distribution  of 
reliability  test  hours  is  important  and  should  not  be  compromised 
because  of  schedule  constraints. 

Reliability  tests  should  not  be  expected  to  produce  100 
percent  successful  results,  therefore;  the  contractual  documents 
must  also  address  unsuccessful  reliability  testing.  In  this 
regard  the  contractual  documents  must  clearly  define  the 
responsibilities  and  financial  obligations  of  the  contractor, 
provisions  that  address  corrective  actions  and  provisions  for 
retesting. 

Environmental  qualification  testing  and  environmental 
qualification  evaluation  tests  are  also  important  tools  in  a 
reliability  program.  Whenever  feasible  environmental  qualification 
tests  should  be  structured  to  validate  all  dependent  equipment 
(LRUs/FLUs)  in  one  test  chamber  and  interconnected  in  a manner 
identical  to  actual  equipment  operation. 
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Reliability  programs  require  time  and  money,  both  of  which  are 
scarce  resources  to  a program  manager.  However,  the  cost  of  unreliability 
is  high.  The  cure  is  reliability  engineering.  It  is  therefore  extremely 
important  that  reliability  programs  be  given  sufficient  management 
attention.  Reliability  programs  are  usually  a pacing  factor  in  a 
program  schedule  and  as  a result  of  the  desire  to  reduce  the  development 
time,  initial  reliability  programs  are  success  oriented.  As  problems 
begin  to  surface,  reliability  programs  deteriorate  at  the  expense  of 
other  program  objectives.  In  a life  cycle  cost  procurement,  decisions 
impacting  the  reliability  program  require  careful  deliberation  including 
the  impact  on  the  Government's  ability  to  fulfill  its  obligations  under 
the  contract  and  the  contractor's  liability. 

5-3 . A Reliability  Prediction 

Each  offeror  should  be  advised  that  his  proposal  must  include  a 
reasonable  rationale  supporting  the  attainability  of  his  proposed  MTBF. 
Each  offeror  should  also  be  advised  of  available  procedures  that  may 
be  useful.  Examples  of  these  procedures  are:  MIL-STD-721,  MIL-STD-756, 
MIL-STD-781,  MIL-STD-785,  MIL-HDBK-108  and  MIL-HDBK-217.  Each  offeror 
should  be  advised  that  the  application  of  these  techniques  is  not  a 
sufficient  basis  for  acceptance  of  the  predicted  values  and  that  each 
offeror  is  expected  to  present  a convincing  case  in  support  of  his 
proposed  MTBF  or  service  life.  While  these  guidelines  are  general  and 
may  appear  to  be  of  limited  value,  strict  compliance  with  published 
procedures  is  not  practical  since  these  procedures  are  heavily  oriented 
to  electronic  type  equipment.  If  a prediction  methodology  cannot  be 
selected  for  a given  type  of  equipment,  considerable  dialogue  between 
the  Government  engineering  staff  and  the  offeror's  engineering  staff 
will  be  required  to  assess  the  credibility  of  each  offeror's  proposed 
MTBF. 

5-3.5  Definition  of  Failure 

Unless  failures  are  defined  accurately,  a contractor  may  will  be 
able  to  pass  the  most  stringent  reliability  acceptance  test  with 
substandard  equipment.  Failures  are  generally  defined  in  MIL-STD-781. 

The  definition  is  of  a general  nature,  and  MIL-STD-756  recognizes  the 
need  for  clearly  defining  failure  in  a unique  way  foi  each  item  that 
will  be  subject  to  a reliability  acceptance  test.  Therefore,  the 
Statement  of  Work  for  each  acquisition  program  must  tailor  the 
description  of  equipment  failures  to  the  specification  and  failure  modes 
of  the  -4qadpment  in  question.  The  definition  of  a failure  is  only 
possible  through  a sufficient  understanding  of  the  equipment  failure 
mechanism.  One  very  difficult  point  that  must  be  covered  is  the 
discrimination  between  operator  adjustment  and  failure  correction  during 
the  reliability  acceptance  test.  Another  is  the  discrimination  between 
independent  and  dependent  failures  and  the  degree  to  which  exclusion  of 
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dependent  failures  will  be  permitted.  Still  another  difficulty  arises 
in  stipulating  what  will  be  done  in  the  event  pattern  failures  occur 
during  the  reliability  acceptance  test.  There  is  no  single  or  simple 
answer  to  defining  failures  adequately.  Different  definitions  of 
failure  may  be  required  for  special  LCC  provisions  and  LCC  verification 
tests.  A discussion  of  various  values  of  MTBF  of  interest  in  life 
cycle  cost  procurement  is  contained  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

The  first  value  of  concern  is  the  minimum  acceptable  MTBF  which 
is  included  in  the  specification  of  the  equipment  being  procured.  This 
value  should  be  established  based  on  its  intended  usage  in  the  field. 

The  specified  MTBF  is  sensitive  to  the  operating  usage  in  the  field. 

If  it  is  practical  to  conduct  a reliability  measurement  test  utilizing 
an  environmental  profile  that,  in  fact,  simulates  operational 
conditions,  then  the  value  of  this  MTBF  should  be  incorporated  in  the 
specification  as  the  minimum  acceptable  MTBF.  If  this  is  not  practical, 
an  appropriate  adjustment  should  be  made  to  this  MTBF  value  to 
compensate  for  expected  variations  between  the  controlled  test  and 
the  actual  operating  conditions.  Unfortunately,  no  specific  guidance 
can  be  provided  to  facilitate  this  adjustment.  Such  adjustments  can 
be  made  by  scaling  historical  data  utilizing  the  judgement  of  the 
engineering  staff.  This  minimum  acceptable  MTBF  should  serve  as  the 
basis  for  evaluating  the  responsiveness  of  each  offeror  as  well  as  a 
basis  for  contract  termination  or  adjustment.  One  approach  is  to  use 
a clause  which  requires  the  contractor  to  implement  corrective  changes 
to  the  equipment  at  his  own  expense. 

The  next  value  of  MTBF  of  interest  is  the  proposed  MTBF  which 
is  a value  that  each  offeror  should  propose  as  a target  MTBF  to  be 
used  in  a pestaawacd  reliability  acceptance  test. 

To  retain  management  visibility  over  the  status  of  the  reliability 
program  so  that  timely  corrective  actions  can  be  initiated,  a method 
must  be  devised  to  ascertain  at  any  given  point  in  time  just  what  a 
given  MTBF  should  be.  A set  of  MTBF  milestones  could  be  established 
and  subsequently  tracked.  These  milestones  should  indicate  what 
percentage  of  the  target  MTBF  is  to  be  expected  at  that  point  in  time. 

It  may  be  possible  to  incorporate  some  form  of  contract  incentive  based 
on  the  achievements  of  the  MTBF  target  ahead  of  schedule. 

The  final  value  of  interest  is  the  measured  MTBF  determined 
through  a post  award  verification  test.  This  post  award  assessment 
will  then  be  used  to  implement  life  cycle  cost  procurement  techniques 
such  as,  logistics  support  cost  commitment  or  price  adjustment 
provisions.  These  life  cycle  cost  procurement  techniques  are  discussed 
in  Chapter  4. 


5-4  Maintenance  Concept 


The  maintenance  concept  is  a statement  of  the  general  policy, 
ground  rules,  and  overall  approach  to  achieving  the  operational  require- 
ments. The  concept  includes  such  things  as:  projected  availability 
of  maintenance  facilities  or  equipment  at  field,  base,  or  depot;  the 
skill  levels  to  anticipate  for  maintenance  personnel;  the  feasibility 
of  contractor  maintenance  support  and  at  what  locations;  the  necessity 
or  desirability  of  using  standard  test  equipment  in  the  field  or  at 
the  depot;  the  kinds  of  transportation  assumed  to  be  available  from 
the  field  to  base  or  depot;  and  anticipated  transportation  hazards. 

The  concept  also  describes  the  general  approach  to  maintenance 
envisioned  from  the  operational  requirements,  the  operational  mission, 
and  the  logistics  or  maintenance  ground  rules  and  supporting  rationale. 
The  contractor  should  be  asked  to  evaluate  this  concept  for  equipment 
design  studies,  maintainability  analyses,  and  life  cycle  cost  analyses. 

5-5  Maintainability  Programs 

5-5.1  Maintainability  Analysis  , 

This  includes  several  kinds  of  analytical  efforts  performed  by 
development  contractors,  all  for  deriving  the  best  approaches  to 
detailed  equipment  design  and  maintenance  procedures.  These  analyses 
strive  to  find  the  design  configuration  and  maintenance  procedures  that 
will  satisfy  operational  requirements  within  the  agreed  to  ground  rules 
of  the  maintenance  concept  at  the  lowest  life  cycle  cost.  These 
trades  may  lead  to  recommended  changes  in  the  requirements  and  the 
overall  maintenance  concept.  Maintenance  analysis  is  accomplished  by 
applying  subjective  judgements  based  on  practical  experience  supported 
by  various  analytical  procedures.  Three  specific  analytical  procedures 
included  in  maintainability  and  maintenance  analysis  are  described  in 
the  following  paragraphs. 

a.  Level  of  Repair  Analysis  (LORA) . This  is  an  analytical 
procedure  for  finding  the  most  cost  effective  maintenance  and  logistic 
support  philosophy.  It  considers  factors  such  as  the  cost  of  repairing 
a failure  at  the  operational  site  versus  the  depot  and  the  cost  of 
discarding  a failed  module  versus  repairing  it.  Inputs  needed  are 
reliability  predictions,  equipment  design  options,  and  equipment  cost 
estimates. 

b.  Maintainability  Apportionment.  Maintainability  apportion- 
ment or  allocation  is  analogous  to  reliability  apportionment  and  is 
the  analytical  method  by  which  & system  maintainability  requirement  is 
distributed  or  allocated  to  subsystems,  subassemblies,  and  components. 

It  requires  inputs  from  a reliability  prediction,  and  is  performed 

by  the  system  contractor  to  establish  numerical  maintainability  require- 
ments for  his  subsystem  designers,  subcontractors  or  suppliers. 
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c.  Failure  Modes  Analysis.  Failure  modes,  effects  and  critical 
analysis  (FMECA)  determines  the  effects  of  a failure  on  a system  or 
equipment,  including  chain  reaction  failures.  In  maintainability 
engineering,  it  helps  establish  failure  detection  logic,  test  points, 
and  test  procedures,  which  in  turn  affect  equipment  design,  test 
equipment  requirements,  maintenance  procedures  and  technical  manuals. 

5-5.2  Design  for  Maintainability 

The  task  of  designing  for  maintainability  consists  of  defining 
specific  hardware  layout  and  packaging  configurations  that  will 
implement  the  design  guidelines  derived  through  maintainability  analyses. 
This  task  addresses  the  details  of  hardware  design  such  as  module 
configuration  and  arrangement,  choice  of  built-in  failure  indicators, 
electric  cable  layout,  connector  selection,  fastener  selection  and 
placement,  tubing  layout,  circuit  board  layout,  access  panel  placement, 
test  point  selection  and  access,  grease  fitting  placement,  materials 
selection  for  ease  of  maintenance,  design  for  safety  and  other  human 
factors.  General  guidelines  to  good  design  practices  are  in  MIL-STD- 
470.  More  specific  guidelines  for  electronic  equipment  design  are  in 
the  AFSC  Design  Handbooks  DH  1-8,  Microelectronics,  and  DH  1-9, 
Maintainability.  Design  guidelines  and  requirements  for  all  equipment 
classes  are  in  standard  military  design  specifications  for  those 
specific  classes.  Included  are  consideration  for  materials  that  will 
meet  operational  requirement  tolerances  while  being  receptive  to  later 
corrosion  control  efforts.  Similarly,  access  design  provisions  must  be 
able  to  accommddaee  nondestructive  inspection  (NDI)  of  interior  structural 
component  integrity.  The  results  of  this  detailed  design  work  may  lead 
to  a reevaluation  of  the  maintainability  requirements,  the  maintenance 
concept,  and  the  maintainability  analyses.  Design  is  part  of  the 
maintainability  iteration  cycle  which  must  result  in  a fixed  configuration 
by  the  end  of  full  scale  development. 

5-5.3  Maintainability  Prediction 

This  is  an  analytical  effort  performed  by  the  system  designer. 

These  predictions  estimate  the  mean  time  to  repair  (MTTR)  of  the  system 
or  equipment  and  show  the  potential  of  a certain  design  for  meeting 
maintainability  requirements.  Initially,  these  predictions  will  be 
based  on  estimates  from  contractor  experience  with  certain  equipment 
layouts,  but  as  design  progresses,  the  predictions  will  become  more 
reliable  as  specific  maintenance  details  evolve.  MIL-HDBK-472 , 
Maintainability  Prediction,  describes  methods  that  may  be  used.  These 
predictions  should  be  evaluated  for  reasonableness  based  on  Air  Force 
experience  wherever  these  estimates  are  used  in  life  cycle  cost 
estimates. 

5-5.4  Maintainability  Verification 

A maintainability  demonstration  is  accomplished  at  the  end  of 
full  scale  development.  Test  procedures  are  in  MIL-STD-471A, 
Maintainability  Verification/Demonstration/Evaluation.  Maintainability 
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demonstrations  may  use  failures  simulated  by  introducing  faults  into 
the  system  and  the  times  observed  to  repair  the  simulated  faults. 
Using  this  technique,  a maintainability  demonstration  for  a complex 
system  may  be  extremely  time  consuming  and  the  results  questionable 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  predicting  and  simulating  faults  that 
may  be  encountered  in  the  field.  Intermittent  failures,  for  example, 
cannot  be  easily  simulated  and  these  are  extremely  troublesome  to 
repair.  Hence  a maintainability  demonstration  using  failures 
occurring  during  normal  equipment  operation  is  a much  better  measure 
of  actual  equipment  maintainability.  Unfortunately  the  time  required 
to  obtain  a statistically  valid  number  of  sample  tasks  may  be 
prohibitive.  Therefore,  the  approach  to  maintainability  verification 
must  be  determined  on  an  individual  equipment  basis.  Verification  of 
maintainability  parameters  for  reasonableness  in  a life  cycle  cost 
procurement  will  be  required  for  source  selection  and  in  any  post 
award  life  cycle  cost  verification  test. 


Contractual  R&M  quantitative  requirements  are  related  to 
contractor  controlled  aspects  of  R&M.  This  must  be  recognized  when 
using  R&M  measurements  to  track  and  evaluate  life  cycle  costs. 

The  R&M  parameters  for  LCC  provisions  should  be  consistent  with  the 
definitions/criteria  contained  in  AFR  80-5. 


The  main  source  of  R&M  data  is  from  contractor  predictions 
or  estimates  until  prototype  or  preproduction  test  data  becomes 
available.  Due  to  cost  constraints,  detailed  supporting  data  or 
analyses  (i.e.,  computer  simulations)  are  rarely  provided.  There- 
fore, justification  to  refute  the  contractors'  predictions  or 
estimates  is  rarely  available.  In  such  cases,  it  is  questionable 
whether  the  contractor  has  the  incentive  to  provide  realistic 
predictions,  especially  if  there  is  a contract  penalty  involved. 

For  these  reasons,  caution  must  be  taken  in  applying  LCC  commitments 
during  early  full  scale  development  that  require  R&M  parameter 
verification. 


Many  of  the  LCC  provision  options  (i.e.,  RIW)  must  be 
exercised  at  the  time  of  the  long-lead  decisions.  Usually  this 
occurs  during  the  time  of  subsystem  testing  and  almost  always  before 
system  testing.  Consequently,  there  is  rarely  any  R&M  test  data 
available  when  the  key  options  must  be  exercised.  This  must  be 
recognized  when  formulating  the  contractual  LCC  provisions. 


MIL-STD-781  is  intended  for  the  demonstration  of  contractual 
reliability  design  requirements  for  electronic  sub systems /equipment 
Testing  is  conducted  under  controlled  definitions,  criteria,  and 


conditions.  Most  test  plans  are  based  on  short-term,  sample  testing. 

7 .e  testing  demonstrates  how  "bad"  the  reliability  is  (i.e.,  greater 
than  an  MTBF  minimum  requirement)  not  how  "good"  the  reliability  is. 

In  this  light,  the  applicability  of  this  type  of  testing  to  LCC 
provisions  is  limited. 

MIL-STD-471  is  intended  for  the  demonstration  of  contractual 
maintainability  design  requirements.  As  with  MIL-STD-781,  the  testing 
is  controlled  and  often  of  the  short-term,  sample  nature.  Due  to 
schedule  constraints,  the  tasks  demonstrated  are  often  based  on 
simulated  faults  in  lieu  of  natural  occurring  failures.  The  maintain- 
ability demonstration/testing  is  constrained  by  the  delivery  of  support 
equipment  and  technical  orders.  A majority  of  the  MIL-STD-471  test 
plans  are  based  on  certain  prior  assumptions  as  to  the  statistical 
distribution  of  maintenance  tasks.  As  with  MIL-STD-781,  many  of  the 
test  plans  demonstrate  how  "bad"  the  maintainability  is  (i.e.,  less  than 
a specified  MTTR  requirement)  not  how  "good"  it  is.  Therefore,  the 
applicability  of  this  type  of  testing  to  LCC  provisions  is  also  limited. 

The  first  program  testing  that  approaches  a realistic  environ- 
ment for  measuring  R&M  parameters  is  the  system  testing  using 
preproduction  equipment.  Even  in  this  testing,  some  support  equipment, 
technical  orders,  and  production  configured  subsystems  are  not 
available  which  limits  a complete  system  R&M  measurement.  In  addition, 
schedule  constraints  may  limit  the  amount  of  quantitative  data, 
especially  at  the  lower  indentured  equipment  levels.  These  considerations 
along  with  the  dynamic  nature  of  system  testing  (test  program/schedules 
inevitably  change  after  contract  award)  must  be  considered  when  formulating 
the  LCC  provisions. 

Many  of  the  LCC  provisions  require  the  Government  to  provide  the 
contractor  failure/maintenance  data  from  operating  activities.  To  meet 
the  intent  of  the  LCC  provisions,  the  contractor  requires  detailed 
engineering  data  to  initiate  R&M  improvements/corrective  actions. 

Although  existing  data  systems  provide  failure/maintenance  occurrence 
data,  it  is  questionable  whether  the  existing  data  systems  provide  the 
engineering  data  (failure  symptoms /cause,  failure  modes,  specific 
corrective  tasks)  to  meet  the  contractor  requirements.  Contractual 
requirements  to  verify  R&M  parameters  during  actual  operation  must 
consider  the  procedures  of  how  the  verification  will  be  accomplished. 

One  of  the  major  problems  with  any  R&M  test/demonstration  is  what 
to  do  if  the  contractor  does  not  meet  the  requirements.  It  is  usually 
assumed  that  the  contractor  can  come  up  with  corrective  redesigns  to 
bring  the  R&M  up  to  specified  requirements.  This  is  not  always  true, 
especially  when  a program  is  in  the  later  stages  of  development. 
Catastrophic  failures  (component  failures)  usually  are  not  the  problem. 


Inevitably,  it  is  cannot  duplicate"  or  intermittent  failures  which  c, 
the  problem  for  which  a simple  corrective  action  other  than  major 
redesign  is  not  always  available.  Such  results  often  strain  the  best 
of  RAM  and  LCC  requirements  when  evaluated  against  other  program 
constraints.  This  must  be  recognized,  especially  when  growth  require 
ments  are  imposed  on  a contract. 


Chapter  6 


Program  Documentation  and  Its  Relationship  to 
Life  Cycle  Cost  Procurement 


6-1  Introduction 


^he  major  planning  and  action  documents  used  in  the  acquisition 
process  are  the  statement  of  Required  Operational  Capability  (ROC); 
the  Decision  Coordinating  Paper  (DCP)  or  the  Program  Memorandum  (PM) ; 
the  Program  Management  Directive  (PMD) ; the  Program  Management  Plan 
(PMP) ; the  Advanced  Procurement  Plan  (APP) ; the  Source  Selection  Plan 
(SSP);  and  the  Request  for  Proposal  (RFP)  and  contract.  Subsequent 
paragraphs  will  discuss  the  purpose  of  each  document,  design  to  cost 
and  life  cycle  cost  issues  and  where  applicable,  supporting  life  cycle 
cost  activities. 

6-2  Required  Operational  Capability  (ROC) 

The  acquisition  process  may  begin  with  the  statement  of  opera- 
tional deficiency  or  need  and  the  maintenance  concept.  This  statement 
may  be  expressed  by  HQ  USAF  or  the  major  command  as  a ROC.  A mission 
analysis  or  other  study  is  usually  accomplished  to  identify  new 
concepts  for  the  system  or  equipment  and  provide  supporting  data  for 
preparing  the  ROC.  Analyses  are  also  used  to  clarify  issues  during  the 
review  and  validation  of  the  ROC.  Key  life  cycle  cost  activities 
include  preliminary  reliability,  maintainability  and  life  cycle  cost 
studies  that  result  in  establishing  cost  effective  operational  concepts, 
a maintenance  concept  and  proposed  levels  of  maintenance,  preliminary 
support  concepts,  system  availability  requirements,  and  reliability  and 
maintainability  requirements  and  goals.  The  ROC  and  supporting  studies 
and  analyses  therefore  provide  important  considerations  in  determining 
the  acquisition  strategy  and  procurement  documentation.  Reference: 

AFR  57-1  and  AFR  66-14 

6-3  Decision  Coordinating  Paper  (DCP) 

The  DCP  supports  the  DSARC  review  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
decision-making  process  throughout  the  acquisition  life  cycle  of  a 
major  program.  HQ  USAF  integrates  the  AFSC  inputs  with  the  material 
prepared  by  other  commands  and  the  Air  Staff  into  a draft  DCP  for 
Secretary  of  Adr  Force  review  and  signature.  The  DCP  is  prepared 
before  DSARC  I and  is  updated  before  each  succeeding  DSARC.  It  is  the 
principle  document  for  recording  (1)  the  essential  information  on  a 
program  including  the  issues  and  risks,  the  alternatives,  decision 
rationale  and  review  thresholds  and  the  phasing  of  funds,  and  (2)  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  decisions.  It  includes  a section  on  the  acquisition 
strategy,  design  to  cost  goals  and  life  cycle  cost  estimates.  The 
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program  manager  is  responsible  for  many  of  the  inputs  to  the  DCP  and 
as  such  the  procuring  contracting  officer  is  responsible  for  assisting 
in  preparing  the  acquisition  strategy  inputs.  This  strategy  should 
only  be  modified  if  the  corresponding  technology  advancement  originally 
assumed  is  not  borne  out  during  development,  or  if  major  changes  in 
program  approval  are  determined  necessary.  Reference  AFR  800-2, 
Attachment  4 

6-4  Program  Management  Directive  (PMD) 

The  PMD  is  a brief  HQ  USAF  statement  of  requirements  for  a new 
program.  A PMD  for  the  conceptual  phase  will  indicate  what  USAF  and 
Secretarial  actions  have  been  completed  and  what  the  program  manager 
must  accomplish  to  translate  the  requirement  into  a proposal  for  the 
new  program.  USAF  specifies  DTC  and  LCC  requirements  in  this  document. 

PMDs  will  also  be  provided  by  USAF  for  subsequent  full  scale 
development  and  production  phases  as  more  information  becomes 
available. 

It  is  noted  that  under  a new  memorandum  of  agreement  between 
HQ  AFSC  and  HQ  AFLC,  AFLC  will  assume  a review  and  advisory  role  in 
processing  of  PMDs.  This  procedure  should  prove  valuable  since  an 
early  review  by  those  responsible  for  definition  of  field  support 
cost  factors  should  improve  LCC  planning  and  implementation.  HQ  AFSC 
establishes  the  program  priority  and  issues  guidance  and  direction 
(AFSC  Form  56).  References  AFR  800-2  and  AFSCP  800-3 

6-5  Program  Management  Plan  (PMP) 

This  plan,  constructed  in  parallel  with  the  Advanced  Procurement 
Plan  (APP) , is  the  principle  management  baseline  document  for  the 
program.  Unless  otherwise  directed,  it  is  approved  by  the  program 
manager  and  furnished  to  higher  authority  for  information  and  such 
control  as  may  be  reserved  by  higher  authority.  This  plan: 

a.  Reflects  a management  approach  most  appropriate  to  the 
peculiar  program  established  to  implement  PMDs  and  AFSC  Forms  56. 

b.  Outlines  the  total  program  planning,  events,  schedules  and 
resources  required  for  program  efforts  specified  in  the  PMD  and 

AFSC  Forms  56. 

c.  Serves  as  the  singular  baseline  management  document  used 
by  all  participating  organizations  and  provides  them  with  essential 

and  current  program  objectives,  requirements  and  other  responsibilities, 
tasks,  and  time-phasing  actions  related  to  each  organization. 

d.  Contains  those  section  set  forth  in  AFSCP  800-3,  Attachment  3. 
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The  PMP  should  reflect  agreement  with  the  APP  on  the  goals  and 
expected  achievements  of  the  life  cycle  cost  procurement  technique 
and  how  life  cycle  costing  is  to  be  implemented.  This  statement 
should  coincide  with  direction  provided  in  the  PMD  and  AFSC  Form  56 
or  explain  why  the  proposed  approach  is  considered  more  advantageous. 
Plans  for  developing  a contractor  incentive  program,  balancing  life 
cycle  cost  and  other  objectives,  should  be  addressed.  Life  cycle 
cost  procurement  techniques  discussed  in  Chapter  4 should  be  evaluated 
as  well  as  any  other  alternative  that  has  the  potential  of  influencing 
the  contractor  to  reduce  life  cycle  costs.  How  relative  life  cycle 
costs  associated  with  each  contractors'  design  will  be  determined  and 
considered  in  source  selection,  should  be  addressed.  Guidance  on 
developing  and  preparing  a program  management  plan  is  contained  in 
AFSCP  800-3.  Reference:  AFR  800-2  and  AFSC  Supplement  1 thereto, 
and  AFSCP  800-3 

6-6  Advanced  Procurement  Plan  (APP) 

This  plan  is  the  principle  long  range  procurement  planning 
document  which  charts  the  course  of  major  procurement  programs. 
Advanced  procurement  planning  includes  consideration  of  operational 
requirements,  technical  objectives,  economic  factors,  use  of 
appropriate  contract  techniques,  and  compliance  with  procurement 
regulations  and  policies.  The  specific  method  of  life  cycle  cost 
procurement  application  will  depend  upon  the  acquisition  strategy 
and  related  decisions.  These  were  discussed  in  earlier  chapters  and 
the  selected  approach  must  be  documented^in  the  APP.  If  it  is  deter- 
mined that  a life  cycle  cost  procurement  approach  for  the  specific 
acquisition  is  not  appropriate  the  rationale  for  nonuse  must  be 
documented  in  the  APP.  Reference:  ASPR  1-2100  and  Air  Force  and 
AFSC  Supplements  and;  AFR  800-11 

6-7  Source  Selection  Plan  (SSP) 


The  SSP  is  the  key  planning  document  for  initiating  and 
conducting  the  source  selection  process.  This  plan  includes  the 
following  areas  critical  in  evaluating  life  cycle  costs: 

a.  Screening  criteria.  This  criteria  should  include  a require- 
ment that  the  sources  selected  will  have  the  management,  financial, 
and  technical  capability  necessary  to  design  and  produce  a logistically 
supportable  system. 

b.  Evaluation  Criteria.  The  evaluation  criteria  to  be  included 
must  be  tailored  to  the  specific  aspects  of  the  program  which  are  vital 
and  significant  to  the  selection  decision.  It  should  address  the 
known  areas  of  risk  and  uncertainty  and  life  cycle  cost  driving 
parameters.  An  indication  should  also  be  provided  of  the  relative 
importance  of  each  criterion  for  later  use  in  the  solicitation. 
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c.  Evaluation  Procedures.  The  evaluation  and  rating  methodology 
to  be  used  by  the  Source  Selection  Evaluation  Board  (SSEB)  and  the 
Source  Selection  Advisory  Council  (SSAC)  analysis  technique  should  be 
described. 


d.  Evaluation  of  Costs.  Those  items  of  the  system  for  which 
costs  will  be  evaluated  should  be  identified.  Those  iteips  that  are 
considered  to  have  sufficient  cost  impact  to  warrant  special  considera- 
tion should  be  separately  identified.  Items  that  are  cost  related  and 
have  an  economic  impact  on  the  program,  but  which  are  not  quantifiable 
should  also  be  identified.  Plans  for  using  and  developing  an  independent 
cost  estimate  should  also  be  presented.  Steps  to  be  followed  in 
formulating  the  Government's  best  estimate  of  the  total  cost  to  the 
Government  should  be  outlined  including  the  methodology,  scope,  and 

data  to  be  used  and  how  it  will  be  used  in  evaluating  the  offerors' 
proposals.  Provisions  must  be  addressed  for  evaluating  any  life  cycle 
cost  incentives,  warranty  or  guarantee  options. 

e.  Procurement  Approach.  Included  in  the  procurement  approach 
is  a schedule  of  the  significant  procurement  actions  required  during 
source  selection  to  accomplish  definitive  contracts.  Included  are  the 
type  of  contract (s)  proposed,  incentives  contemplated,  milestone 
demonstrations  intended  and  special  contract  clauses  to  be  used,  such 
as,  life  cycle  cost  provision  and  reliability  improvement  warranty 
provisions. 


Additional  guidance  with  respect  to  life  cycle  cost  procurement 
implications  on  planning  source  selection  activities  is  contained  in 
Chapter  7.  Reference:  AFR  70-15  and  AFR  70-6 

I 

6-8  Request  for  Proposal  (RFP)  And  Contract 

RFPs  and  contracts  for  the  conceptual  phase  shoulci  spec’.'.ty 
objectives  for  production  and  operating  and  support  costf  or  nJUjor 
operating  and  support  cost  drivers,  but  need  not  specify  rigid!  goals 
which  would  prevent  optimum  tradeoffs  between  unit  cost,  perfoj 
quantities  desired,  and  overall  affordability.  RFPs  and  contr|ctt 
for  the  validation  phase  and  full  scale  development  phase  shou^il 
consider  the  factors  listed  below.  The  procuring  contracting  c-el 
should  ensure  that  these  factors  are  considered  in  the  RFP  or  citw 
or  that  valid  reasons  exist  for  their  absence.  j| 

a.  Production  and  operating  and  support  cost  objective!''  > 
goals  or  the  surrogate  operating  and  support  cost  driver  varia’j 
such  as  reliability  and  maintainability  (R&M)  requirements. 


b.  Production  quantities,  production  rates,  and  learning 


curves. 


c.  Methods  for  handling  inflation  or  deflation. 
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d.  Methods  for  handling  changes  impacting  the  contractual  DTC 
goals.  These  could  be  of  DOD  origin  due  to  mission  changes  or  major 
changes  in  requirements,  or  contractor  originated.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  encourage  contractors  to  submit  cost  effective  changes.  ECPs 
should  be  priced  out  on  a life  cycle  cost  basis  to  the  extent  possible. 

e.  Incentives,  if  any,  and  methods  of  verification.  This 
includes  operating  and  support  cost  considerations  as  well  as  production 
unit  cost  (PUC) . 

f.  Reporting  requirements,  frequency,  and  Work  Breakdown 
Structure  (WBS)  depth. 

g.  Schedule  and  technical  requirements  flexibility. 

h.  Subcontract  requirements. 

i.  Any  special  tooling,  directed  subcontracting,  or  directed 
or  permitted  use  of  Government  facilities. 

j . A statement  that  the  contract  does  not  commit  DOD  to 
production. 

k.  Source  selection  criteria. 

l.  Contractor  identification  or  areas  of  high  risk. 

m.  Contractor  data  needed  to  substantiate  estimates  of  production 
cost,  operating  and  support  cost  or  surrogate  operating  and  support 

cost  driver  variables. 

n.  Contractor  information  on  proposed  program  to  manage  production 
unit  cost  and  operating  and  support  cost  or  operating  and  support  cost 
driver  variables. 

(1)  Organization 

(2)  Goal  segmentation  and  depth 

(3)  Proposed  estimating  and  reporting  systems 

(4)  Methods  of  feedback  to  designers 

(5)  Internal  change  control  system 

(6)  Plans  to  extend  cost  or  reliability  and  maintainability 
goals  to  subcontractors. 
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o.  If  the  contractor  is  to  prepare  operating  and  support  cost 
estimates  or  operating  and  support  cost  incentives  are  planned, 
include  the  following: 

(1)  Mission  scenarios 

(2)  Logistics  concepts 

(3)  Operating  concepts 

(4)  The  operating  and  support  cost  model  to  be  used 

(5)  Definitions  of  model  terms 

(6)  Contractor  and  DOD  responsibilities  for  data  inputs 
to  the  model. 

(7)  If  operating  and  support  costs  are  to  be  verified  by 
analogies  to  current  systems  or  subsystems,  a data  base  of  reliability 
and  maintainability,  personnel  and  other  cost  related  parameters  of 
analogous  items  should  be  provided.  The  contractor  should  then  be 
required  to  rationalize  changes  from  existing  equipment  and  related 
resource  requirements. 

p.  Conditions  of  any  Reliability  Improvement  Warranties  (RIWs) 
or  Logistic  support  Cost  Guarantee  provisions  to  be  used. 

It  is  DOD  policy  to  control  actual  production  cost  by  use  of  design  to 
cost  management  philosophy.  Production  contracts  following  full  scale 
development  should  have  a separate  line  item  for  the  design  to  cost 
items  to  (1)  prevent  assignment  of  relevant  production  costs  to  cost 
elements  not  covered  by  the  DTC  goal,  and  (2)  to  serve  as  a measure  of 
performance  against  any  development  contract  DTC  incentives.  Value 
engineering  incentives  will  be  employed  in  accordance  with  Part  17 
of  ASPR.  Reference:  AFSCP  70-4 
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Introduction 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  provide  general  guidance  for 
the  planning  and  execution  of  source  selection  and  related  procurement 
activities  in  a manner  which  will  better  achieve  life  cycle  costing 
and  design  to  cost  objectives.  The  guidance  is  primarily  directed  at 
validation  and  full  scale  development  phase  source  selections. 

Effectively  using  source  selection  activities  to  reduce  costs 
involves  the  coordination,  planning  and  execution  of  a spectrum  of 
activities.  These  activities  are  discussed  in  paragraphs  7-2  through 
7-4.  Paragraph  7-2  addresses  the  need  to  clearly  establish  what  role 
life  cycle  cost/design  to  cost  (LCC/DTC)  will  have  in  the  procurement. 

It  discusses  five  important  LCC/DTC  issues  which  should  be  addressed 
and  resolved  well  before  source  selection  actually  begins.  Paragraphs 
7-3  and  7-4  provide  LCC/DTC  related  guidance  with  respect  to  planning 
and  executing  the  evaluation  of  proposals. 

7-2  Establishing  the  Role  of  LCC/DTC 

If  the  source  selection  is  going  to  have  a significant  role  in 
picking  the  contractor  who  will  best  further  LCC/DTC  program  objectives, 
the  role  of  LCC/DTC  must  be  clearly  defined  and  well  understood  by 
both  Government  and  contractor  personnel.  Several  LCC/DTC  issues  are 
important  in  defining  the  role  of  LCC/DTC.  They  include:  (a)  use  of 
LCC  design  trade  studies,  (b)  defining  the  LCC  management  approach, 

(c)  preparing  life  cycle  cost  estimates,  (d)  establishing  design  to 
cost  targets  and  (e)  using  life  cycle  costing  as  an  evaluation  factor. 

7-2.1  LCC  Design  Trade  Studies 

a.  Proposal  Instructions 

The  validation  phase  proposal  instructions  should  call  for 
the  submission  of  proposed  LCC  trade  studies  to  be  accomplished  during 
the  validation  phase.  Acquisition  and  supportability  cost  reduction 
trades  and  maintenance  concept  studies  are  to  be  identified.  Each 
study  proposed  should  have  a clear  statement  of  the  objective,  a brief 
description  of  alternatives  to  be  considered,  relevant  background 
information,  level  of  effort  and  proposed  methodology. 
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b.  Evaluation  Criteria 


(1)  Understanding  the  Task 

(a)  Cost.  Does  the  proposal  reflect  thorough  offeror 
understanding  and  importance  of  cost  and  does  it  reflect  a proper 
balance  of  effort  with  technical  performance  and  risk? 

(b)  Risk.  Does  the  proposal  indicate  that  the  offeror 
has  identified  and  understands  the  critical  pacing  items? 

(c)  Planning.  Does  the  proposal  indicate  that  the 
offeror  has  an  adequate  understanding  of  the  intent  of  each  study  and 
does  it  reflect  an  appropriate  level  of  effort? 

(2)  Soundness  of  Approach 

(a)  Cost.  Does  the  proposal  indicate  that  the  offeror 
has  an  adequate  understanding  of  the  methodology  to  be  used  in  the 
study? 


(b)  Risk.  Does  the  proposal  adequately  reflect 
relevant  background  information? 

(c)  Planning;  Does  the  proposal  indicate  an  appropriate 
timing  of  the  task  and  associated  level  of  effort? 

(3)  Scope  of  Effort 

(a)  Cost.  Does  the  proposal  state  how  and  to  what 
degree  the  offeror  intends  to  utilize  related  cost  experience  in  support 
of  his  cost  estimates? 

(b)  Risk.  Does  the  proposal  address  the  question  of 
risk  from  the  standpoint  of  time,  cost,  technology  and  performance  and 
indicate  that  the  offeror  intends  to  optimize  these  factors? 

(c)  Planning.  Does  the  proposal  address  a proper  depth 
of  treatment  of  the  overall  problem? 

c.  Statement  of  Work  (SOW) 

The  validation  phase  SOW  should  include  acquisition  and 
supportability  cost  reduction  trade  studies  to  be  conducted  during  the 
validation  phase.  Most  of  these  may  have  been  identified  by  the  offerors 
in  their  proposals  and  selected  and  negotiated  during  source  selection. 
This  SOW  should  also  require  each  contractor  to  identify  during  the 
validation  phase,  LCC  trade  studies  for  accomplishment  during  the  full 
scale  development  phase. 


7-2.2  LCC  Management  Approach 


a.  Proposal  Instructions 


The  proposal  instructions  should  call  for  the  submission  of 
the  offeror's  overall  management  approach  to  reduce  LCC.  This  proposal 
should  identify  the  degree  of  management  involvement  as  well  as  the  role 
of  designers  and  engineers.  It  should  address  the  plan  for  establishing 
life  cycle  cost  goals  and  allocating  these  goals  through  a cost  break- 
down structure.  The  purpose  will  be  to  quantify  specific  LCC  goals  at 
a level  where  a meaningful  association  can  be  made  with  individual 
contractor  engineers  and  individual  Air  Force  engineers. 

b.  Evaluation  Criteria 

(1)  Understanding  the  Task.  Does  the  proposal  reflect  an 
understanding  of  the  relationship  between  this  and  other  areas  of  life 
cycle  cost  and  does  it  reflect  a proper  balance  with  technical 
performance  and  risk? 


(2)  Soundness  of  Approach.  Does  the  proposal  reflect  a 
proper  balance  between  management  attention  and  design/engineering 
involvement? 

(3)  Scope  of  Effort.  Does  the  proposal  state  that  the 
offeror  will  develop  and  provide  a plan  that  will  address  varying 
degrees  of  emphasis  consistent  with  the  phase  of  development? 

c.  Statement  of  Work  (SOM) 

The  validation  phase  SOW  should  call  for  the  contractors  to 
plan  the  overall  full  scale  development  approach  to  reduce  LCC.  This 
should  include  the  identification  of  specific  LCC  objectives  and  a 
system  of  tracking  the  progress  toward  accomplishing  the  individual 
objectives.  Each  selected  area  should  have  its  own  "LCC  assessment 
plan"  in  manner  similar  to  a technical  assessment  plan.  The  plan 
should  identify  (1)  what  parameters  are  to  be  evaluated  (such  as  time 
to  repair,  material  cost  to  repair,  skill /experience  required,  T.O., 
instructions,  etc.);  (2)  when  the  assessments  will  be  made  (normally 
multiple  assessments  will  be  conducted  as  the  item  progresses  through 
the  development  cycle) ; (3)  how  the  assessments  will  be  made 
(preliminary  review  of  paper  concepts  by  field  maintenance  personnel, 
breadboard  or  prototype  demonstrations  at  the  contractors'  or  vendors' 
plants  or  "hands  on"  assessment  at  an  Air  Force  base  or  other  facility) ; 
and  (4)  the  success/ failure  criteria  to  be  used  during  the  assessment. 

7-2.3  Life  Cycle  Cost  Estimates 

a.  Proposal  Instructions 

The  proposal  instructions  should  call  for  the  submission  of 


the  offeror's  plan  for  providing  cost  estimates  and  cost  estimating 
approaches  and  how  the  offeror  plans  to  determine  and  Identify  high 
support  cost  Items. 
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b.  Evaluation  Criteria 

(1)  Understanding  the  Task.  Does  the  proposal  reflect 
thorough  offeror  understanding  of  the  cost  estimating  requirements  and 
cost  estimating  techniques? 

(2)  Soundness  of  Approach.  Does  the  proposal  Indicate  that 
the  offeror  will  discuss  his  use  of  operating  and  support  cost  estimates 
and  support  them  with  discussion,  assumptions  and  rationale? 

(3)  Scope  of  Effort.  Does  the  proposal  state  how  and  to 
what  degree  the  offeror  Intends  to  utilize  related  historical  cost 
experience  in  support  of  his  cost  estimates  as  well  as  explain  and 
substantiate  his  application  of  related  ground  rules  and  assumptions? 

c.  Statement  of  Work  (SOW) 

The  validation  phase  SOW  should  call  for  the  submission  of 
life  cycle  cost  estimates  at  the  end  of  the  validation  phase.  In 
addition,  the  contractors  should  be  required  to  address  data  sources, 
data  validation  and  evaluation  procedures  and  models  used  and  proposed 
to  be  used  during  full  scale  development  including  recommendations  to 
modify  the  Government  supplied  models  provided  for  their  review. 

7-2.4  Design  to  Cost  Targets 

a.  Proposal  Instructions 

The  proposal  instruction  should  call  for  the  submission  of 
the  offeror's  DTC  management  plan  including  the  proposed  breakout  of 
DTC  targets  and  the  relationship  to  work  packages.  The  proposal  should 
also  provide  the  basis  for  estimating  these  cost  targets  and  proposed 
means  of  tracking. 

b.  Evaluation  Criteria 

(1)  Understanding  the  Task.  Does  the  proposal  reflect 
thorough  offeror  unders trading  of  the  design  to  cost  objectives  and  the 
intent  and  meaning  of  DOD  Directive  5000.28,  Design-to-Cost? 

(2)  Soundness  of  Approach.  Does  the  proposal  indicate  how 
the  offeror  intends  to  determine  DTC  goals,  allocate  these  goals  in 
such  a manner  that  they  become  design  criteria,  and  plan  for  assessing 
progress  toward  achieving  these  goals?  The  approach  should  Indicate 
the  role  of  life  cycle  cost  estimates  and  proposed  design  to  cost  goal 
adjustment  provisions. 
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(3)  Scope  of  Effort.  Does  the  proposal  state  how  and  to 
what  degree  the  offeror  intends  to  utilize  design  to  cost  goals  in 
his  management  and  design /development  efforts  and  the  relationship  to 
tradeoff  studies? 

c.  Statement  of  Work  (SOW) 

The  SOW  should  call  for  the  establishment  of  design  to  cost 
(DTC)  goals  for  each  subsystem  consistent  with  the  work  breakdown 
structure. 

7-2.5  Life  Cycle  Costing  as  an  Evaluation  and  toard  Factor 

This  section  contains  a sample  of  source  selection  evaluation 
criteria  in  which  life  cycle  costing  is  a primary  factor  in  the  award 
of  the  production  contract.  This  sample  is  provided  for  information 
purposes  only. 

1.0  General 


1. 1 The  award  ofi  the.  production  contract  will  be.  based  on  a 
combination  o £ the  bottoming  criteria  most  advantageous  to  the 
Government.  This  criteria  is  Its  ted  in  the  descending  order  o£ 
precedence. 

a.  Li{e  Cycle  Costing  (ICC) 

fa.  Technical  Excellence 

(1)  Results  o&  reliability  demonstration 

(2)  Degree  o£  compliance  with  Minimum  Acceptable 
Requirements  (MARs) , and  risk  associated  with  the  corrective  action 
necessary  to  meet  MAR s in’  production  hardware. 

(3)  Environmental  testing 

14)  Compliance  with  stated  goals. 

c.  Production  Readiness  Plan 

d.  Quality  Control  Plan 

e.  Production  Testing  Plan 

1.2  An  evaluation  will  be  made  o^  the  li^e  cycle  costing  proposals 
and  a ranking  o&  o^erors  will  be  established.  Then,  the  technical 
excellence  o$  each  proposed  equipment  will  be  established  by  detailed 
ex.amination  o£  each  area  outlined  in  criteria  fa.  above.  These  results 
will  be  compared  against  the  ranking  l evaluation  criteria  a.  above) 
along  with  the  o^eror's  response  to  criteria  c,  d and  e above  to 


determine  the  combination  most  advantageous  Zo  the  Government  and 
award  will  be  made  on  that  bases.  To  assist  the  source  selection 
team  during  the  evaluation  oh  production  proposals,  each  o^eror 
will,  submit  with  his  proposal  one  oh  the  test  equipments  used  doling 
the  qualification  program  and  an  updated  reliability  prediction. 


The  LCC  proposal  instructions  o h this  R F?  contain  instructions 
and  examples  h or  the  standardization  oh  o^erors'  estimates  o h the 
li^e  cycle  costs  their  proposed  equipment.  Included  in  the 
instructions  is  the  requirement  ^or  preparing  a cost  breakdown 
structure  and  formats  far  submitting  cost  parameters  and  cost 
estimates.  The  technical  rationale  in  support  oh  the  cost  parameters 
must  provide  the  depth  o h detail  to  allow  t [or  realistic  evaluation 
oh  the  o^erors1  LCC  estimates  by  Government  engineers  and  cost 
analysts.  As  a guide  far  source  selection  relative  to  LCC,  the 
fallowing  parameters  far  each  line  replaceable  unit  ( LRU ) are 
considered  most  important: 


a.  Unit  Price 


b.  Initial  Acquisition  Cost  [Data,  Support  Equipment,  etc.) 

c.  failure  Rate 


d.  Standards  far  removal/ replacement  and  repair 

These  LCC  estimates  will  be  evaluated  to  the  lowest  level  oh  detail 
to  insure  consistency,  accuracy  and  reasonableness . 

2.2  Technical  Excellence 


The  results  oh  the  qualihication  program  will  be  assessed 
and  evaluated  in  the  hollowing  order  oh  precedence: 

a.  Results  oh  the  reliability  demonstration  testing  will  be 
reviewed  in  detail  to  determine  actual  perhormon.ee  oh  the  equipment 
under  stressed  conditions. 

b.  For  the  various  minimum  acceptable  requirements  [MARs] , 
the  Government  will  take  the  hollowing  actions  based  on  infarmation 
obtained  hfLOm  qualihication  program  test  results  and  the  ohhwor's 
proposal. 

( ? ) Establish  degree  oh  noncompliance. 

(2)  Assess  impact  on  equipment  perhormance. 
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(3)  Identify  connective  action  that  xequixeh  the. 
o^enox'l  compliance  with  kh>  production  hardware. 

(4]  Perform  a ntik  oAbenment  and  co&t  elective  analytic 
ol  implementing  ox  not  implementing  the  connective  action. 

c.  Environmental  tett  xenultt>  will  be  reviewed  in  detail  to 
inure  coxxeetive  actions  have  been  implemented  and  were  euccere  ^ul 
in  coxrecting  any  <$ ailunet>  noted  during  the&e  teiti.  Pximaxy  emphatic 
will  be  placed  on  the  high  xlt>k  teiti  tuck  at>  temperature/ altitude, 
vibration,  and  humidity. 

(End  of  Sample) 

7-3  Preparing  for  the  Source  Selection  Evaluation 
7-3.1  Determining  Personnel  Requirements 

The  type  of  system  being  procured,  the  complexity  of  the 
system  and  the  time  constraints  placed  on  the  source  selection 
process  are  some  of  the  important  variables  that  will  affect  the 
number  of  personnel  required.  Since  life  cycle  cost  considerations 
may  be  a factor  in  the  award,  support  cost  visibility  must  be  given 
equal  treatment  with  acquisition  costs.  This  normally  requires  the 
expertise  of  the  using  and  supporting  commands.  Reliability  and 
maintainability  are  key  factors  which  influence  support  costs; 
therefore,  independent  assessments  of  these  factors  can  prove 
invaluable  in  determing  the  reasonableness  of  the  proposals.  The 
important  point  is  to  determine  the  personnel  requirements  at  an 
early  enough  time  to  get  the  people  on  board  before  the  evaluation 
begins. 

7-3.2  Developing  Cost  Estimates 

A well  documented  cost  estimate  should  be  completed  before 
the  actual  source  selection  begins.  A life  cycle  cost  model  is 
normally  developed  or  tailored  for  the  particular  program.  This 
model  should  be  readily  available  and,  if  required,  programmed  on 
a computer.  The  estimate  should  be  refined  utilizing  each  offeror's 
cost  and  technical  parameters.  The  sensitivity  of  these  parameters 
to  the  cost  estimate  should  also  be  investigated.  Every  effort 
should  be  made  to  gather  the  necessary  historical  cost  data,  cost 
estimating  relationships  and  current  program  cost  data  before  the 
actual  source  selection  evaluation  begins.  Additional  information 
on  developing  a cost  estimate  is  contained  in  the  Life  Cycle  Cost 
Analysis  Guide.* 

* Life  Cycle  Cost  Analysis  Guide,  November  1975,  ASD/ACL. 
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Evaluating  Proposals 


k. 


Each  offeror's  proposal  should  be  reviewed  for  completeness 
and  compliance  with  the  RFP  data  requirements.  Proposals  should  be 
evaluated  in  accordance  with  the  established  evaluation  criteria. 
Establishing  the  evaluation  criteria  was  discussed  in  Section  7-2, 
LCC/DTC  Objectives,  of  this  chapter.  All  alternatives  and  options 
that  are  proposed  must  be  evaluated  as  well  as  offeror's  best  and 
final  offers. 

The  results  of  these  analyses  should  include  an  explanation  of 
what  areas  and  by  what  logic  the  proposal,  alternatives,  options  and 
final  offers  differ.  One  task  that  is  critical  in  developing  a life 
cycle  cost  estimate  and  in  assessing  its  validity  is  the  task  of 
determining  that  the  specification  submitted  by  the  company  does,  in 
fact,  offer  at  least  as  much  as  the  proposal  does.  Proposals  tend 
to  claim  optimisitic  performance  while  the  specification  intended  for 
inclusion  in  the  contract  is  considerably  less  optimistic.  These 
differences  must  be  reconciled  and  the  agreed  to  performance  reflected 
in  the  life  cycle  cost  estimates. 

One  of  the  most  important  evaluation  tasks  is  to  determine  how 
the  proposed  designs  differ  with  respect  to  life  cycle  cost.  Design 
features  likely  to  result  in  higher  life  cycle  costs  must  be 
recognized  and  assessed.  Likewise,  the  evaluation  must  also  recognize 
and  assess  design  features  which  will  result  in  lower  life  cycle  costs. 
Nothing  will  do  more  to  get  offerors  to  realize  the  Air  Force  is 
serious  about  life  cycle  costing  than  developing  an  in-house  capability 
to  correctly  assess  the  life  cycle  cost  differences  between  competing 
designs.  Areas  that  must  be  clearly  understood  prior  to  evaluating  the 
life  cycle  costs  of  the  offerors  include: 

a.  Acceptance  of  proposed  maintenance  concept  based  on  the 
proposed  design. 

b.  Acceptance  of  proposed  support  equipment  list  or  proposed 
modifications  to  existing  support  equipment  including  any  software 
changes  that  may  be  required  (AGERDs/TRDs) . 

c.  Acceptance  of  proposed  data. 

d.  Assessment  of  submitted  reliability  and  maintainability  data. 

e.  Compatibility  of  life  cycle  cost  proposals  with  the  manage- 
ment, technical,  logistics  and  cost  proposals. 

f.  Assurance  that  all  costs  contained  in  the  cost  volume  are 
accounted  for  in  the  life  cycle  cost  estimates  or  rationale  established 
for  any  differences  between  the  proposal  costs  and  the  life  cycle  cost 
estimates. 
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Chapter  8 


Contract  Implementation 

8-1  Introduction 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  provide  general  information 
and  guidance  applicable  to  most  programs  on  several  important  life 
cycle  cost  procurement  contract  implementation  activities,  including 
Government  obligations,  changes,  life  cycle  cost  verification  testing, 
contract  options  and  incentive  fee  plans. 

8-2  Government  Obligations 

Success  in  implementing  life  cycle  cost  procurement  depends  to 
a great  extent  upon  rigorous  discipline  in  carrying  out  the  Government's 
obligations.  These  obligations  are  significantly  greater  than  those 
found  in  a contract  for  the  same  equipment  that  does  not  contain  life 
cycle  cost  procurement  provisions.  The  enforceability  of  life  cycle 
cost  contractual  provisions  are  contingent  upon  the  Government  carrying 
out  its  obligations.  Since  life  cycle  cost  provisions  are  new  to  many 
different  disciplines,  the  Procuring  Contracting  Officer  (PCO)  should 
identify  all  the  Government  obligations,  actions  required,  and 
responsible  personnel.  He  should  support  the  program  manager  by 
emphasizing  the  importance  of  these  actions  and  assisting  in 
implementing  the  management  discipline  required.  This  should  be 
thoroughly  outlined  to  all  personnel  by  the  PCO  and  all  subsequent 
actions  closely  monitored.  In  many  life  cycle  cost  procurements,  the 
Administrative  Contracting  Officer's  (ACO)  responsibilities  are  crucial 
for  successful  implementation.  It  is  therefore  critical  that  the  ACO 
be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  background  of  the  program,  the  life 
cycle  cost  objectives,  the  additional  responsibilities  necessary  for 
successful  implementation,  and  the  potential  impact  of  his  obligations 
on  the  success  of  the  LCC  procurement  aspects  of  the  program. 

8-3  Contract  Changes 

While  review  and  implementation  of  change  proposals  is  a way  of 
life  during  many  programs,  the  decisions  made  during  this  process  can 
significantly  affect  the  life  cycle  cost  of  the  program.  Contract 
changes  may  even  require  the  Government  to  renegotiate  life  cycle  cost 
procurement  provisions  in  a sole  source  environment.  Stringent  change 
control  procedures  are  essential.  In  addition,  many  life  cycle  cost 
procurements  contain  a provision  whereby  the  contractor  may  submit 
no-cost  (to  the  Government)  ECPs  in  order  to  meet  his  contract  commit- 
ments. In  recognition  of  the  contractor's  motivation  to  reduce  or 
control  cost  through  hardware  changes  or  improvements,  the  Government 
often  provides  for  special  and  expeditious  handling  of  contractor 
initiated  "no  cost"  ECPs.  The  contract  often  requires  the  submittal 
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of  a life  cycle  cost  estimate  based  on  a specified  life  cycle  cost 
model.  It  is  important  that  the  contractor  submit  all  required  data 
in  a single  package  for  evaluation.  This  requires  (1)  the  contract  to 
be  so  structured,  (2)  the  ACO  be  alerted  to  enforce  these  requirements, 

(3)  and  the  validation  of  parameters  that  have  changed  from  the 
baseline.  Program  office  review  of  life  cycle  cost  estimates  requires 
special  procedures  and  the  evaluation  of  parameters  which  have  changed 
from  the  baseline.  The  logistics  support  cost  parameters  will  require 
a joint  assessment  by  engineering  and  logistics  personnel. 

4 

8-4  Life  Cycle  Cost  Verification  Testing 

Many  life  cycle  cost  procurements  require  a post-award  test  plan 
to  assess  the  contractor's  success  in  achieving  his  life  cycle  cost 
commitment.  Preparing  the  life  cycle  cost  verification  test  plan 
requires  considerable  planning.  Much  of  this  planning  should  have 
been  completed  and  reflected  in  the  Request  for  Proposal  (RFP) . 

Implementing  the  verification  test  plan  requires  detailed  operating 
procedures  consistent  with  the  following  considerations: 

a.  The  determination  of  the  test  sample  size,  method  of  sample 
selection  (e.g.,  proportional  to  production  rate),  means  of  measuring 
usage  (e.g.,  flying  hours  or  operating  hours)  and  source  of  measure- 
ment (e.g.,  AFM  65-110  reporting  or  elapsed  time  indicators). 

b.  The  determination  of  how  reliability  maturation  will  be 
considered  in  test  results  if  appropriate  for  selected  equipment. 

c.  The  determination  of  the  appropriate  length  of  the  test 
and  provisions  for  ensuring  sufficient  test  hours. 

d.  The  selection  of  representative  test  vehicles,  and 
provisions  for  selection  of  a representative  number  of  each  type  of 
test  vehicle  and  expected  usage. 

e.  The  selection  of  representative  test  sites  and  operational 
scenarios. 

f.  The  determination  of  who  will  accomplish  the  test  (e.g., 

Air  Force  maintenance  personnel),  who  w^ll  be  selected  and  trained 
and  whether  or  not  they  will  be  certified  by  the  contractor.  Close 
coordination  with  Air  Training  Command  (ATC)  prior  to  their  award  of 
their  training  contract  is  required  to  ensure  adequacy  of  training. 

g.  The  establishment  of  procedures  for  the  maintenance, 
installation  and  removal  of  test  samples. 

h.  The  definition  of  test  failures  including  exceptions  for 
"acts  of  God." 

i.  The  development  of  procedures  for  failure  verification. 
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j . The  determination  of  the  requirement  for  review  meetings  to 
be  attended  by  the  contractor  and  specified  Government  representatives 
to  review  test  procedures  and  test  results. 

k.  The  determination  of  the  forms  and  procedures  for  data 
collection  and  reporting. 

l.  The  determination  of  what  constitutes  the  start  and  the 
completion  of  the  verification  test. 

m.  The  determination  of  the  formulae  for  the  calculation  of 
the  measured  cost. 

Other  critical  actions  include  the  selection  and  training  of  test  cadre 
personnel,  the  selection  and  delivery  of  training  equipment,  the  develop- 
ment and  delivery  of  training  material,  the  selection  or  development 
and  delivery  of  support  equipment  for  the  test  program,  the  establish- 
ment of  base  and  depot  repair  facilities  and  the  finalization  of 
reporting  procedures.  All  these  activities  require  the  involvement 
of  the  PCO.  He  plays  a very  critical  role  in  ensuring  that  the 
Government  obligations  are  fulfilled  and  that  all  procedures  and 
implementing  actions  are  consistent  with  the  requirements  of  the 
contract.  He  also  assumes  the  key  role  in  meetings  and  negotiations 
regarding  test  results  and  contractor  obligations. 

8-5  Contract  Options 

Life  cycle  cost  procurements  may  contain  more  than  one  of  the 
life  cycle  cost  procurement  techniques  described  in  Chapter  4 with  the 
option  to  later  select  the  technique  most  appropriate  to  the  particular 
subsystem  or  First  Line  Unit  (FLU).  As  an  example,  a contract  may 
contain  the  option  to  select  a Reliability  Improvement  Warranty,  a 
Reliability  Improvement  Warranty  with  an  MTBF  Guarantee  or  Support 
Cost  Guarantee  for  each  or  all  equipments  specified  in  the  contract. 
Implementation  of  the  life  cycle  cost  procurement  technique  may  also 
contain  option  provisions.  For  example,  a Support  Cost  Guarantee  (SCG) 
provision  may  contain  a hardware  correction  of  deficiency  provision, 
a downward  price  adjustment  provision,  and  a no  cost  additional  spares 
provision.  The  selection  of  the  option  or  combination  thereof  is  often 
subject  to  negotiations  with  the  provision  that  one  of  the  options  as 
specified  in  the  contract  will  be  invoked  if  a negotiated  agreement 
cannot  be  reached.  The  primary  decision  criterion  for  selection  of 
contractual  alternatives  should  be  the  relative  total  cost  to  the 
Government,  including  lifetime  logistics  support  costs. 

The  timing  of  the  decisions  and  the  comparative  nature  of  the 
analysis  may  make  design,  development,  and  fabrication  to  be  sunk  costs, 
l.e.,  a cost  incurred  as  a result  of  a prior  decision  that  has  no 
bearing  on  the  current  decision.  A useful  tool  for  analyzing  logistics 


support  costs  is  the  AFLC  Logistics  Support  Cost  (LSC)  model.  For 
most  purposes,  the  LSC  model  can  be  simplified  to  include  only  the 
most  significant  costs.  Usually  spares,  support  equipment  and 
maintenance  costs  are  significant.  Most  support  costs  are  dependent 
upon  the  reliability  and  maintainability  characteristics  of  the 
equipment  being  procured.  However,  it  is  important  not  to  equate 
reliability  and  maintainability  driven  support  costs  with  resource 
requirements  and  their  attendant  costs.  Noncost  decision  criteria  can 
have  a significant  bearing  on  the  selection  of  a preferred  alternative 
if  the  cost  of  ownership  is  comparable  or  if  the  decision-maker 
concludes  that  a subjective  issue  is  sufficiently  important  to  override 
expected  cost  differences. 

Life  cycle  cost  contract  options  are  relatively  new  procurement 
techniques.  Consequently,  little  experience  is  available  which 
clearly  reveals  the  relative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each 
approach.  Therefore,  nonquantif iable  decision  criteria  must  be  based 
more  on  subjective  judgement  than  historical  facts.  Subjective  issues 
that  should  be  considered  include  contractor  motivation,  legal 
enforceability,  funding  constraints,  self-sufficiency,  contractor  risks, 
and  the  Government's  ability  to  fulfill  its  contract  obligations. 

8-6  Award  Fee  Plan 


An  LCC  award  fee  plan  provides  guidelines  and  procedures  for 
evaluating  contractor's  accomplishments  in  minimizing  logistics 
support  costs  p .rsuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  contract.  The  plan 
should  designate  the  Fee  Determining  Official  and  Board  members,  the 
method  of  fee  determination,  the  evaluation  criteria  and  the  evaluation 
process.  The  plan  should  identify  the  prime  sources  of  information  and 
provisions  for  the  contractor  to  be  given  an  opportunity  to  present  hid 
assessment  of  accomplishments  attained  during  the  evaluation  period. 

Items  that  the  contractor  in  his  presentation  should  address  include 
the  following: 

a.  The  relative  magnitude  of  hardware  support  cost  elements, 
the  design  factors  that  drive  them,  the  alternatives  that  were  considered 
and  the  actions  and  design  decisions  that  have  been  made  to  control  or 
reduce  operating  and  support  costs. 

b.  The  approximate  magnitude  of  the  support  cost  savings  for 
each  element. 

c.  How  the  savings  can  be  demonstrated  during  test  and  evaluation 
and  initial  operations. 

d.  The  innovations  in  areas  such  as  training,  data  and  logistics 
planning  that  are  proposed  to  reduce  support  costs. 

I 
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The  contractor's  performance  should  be  evaluated  in  accordance 
with  the  criteria  contained  in  the  applicable  contract  provisions  as 
supplemented  by  the  award  fee  plan.  The  major  evaluation  criteria 
should  remain  subjective,  however,  quantitative  evaluation  either  in 
terms  of  a difference  between  target  and  measured  support  costs  or  trade 
study  results  can  provide  an  indicator  of  contractor  management  involve- 
ment. The  contractor's  management  of  logistics  support  requirements, 
including  training, reliability,  maintainability  and  test  and  evaluation, 
should  also  be  evaluated.  The  effectiveness  and  timeliness  of  meeting 
logistics  support  requirements  at  minimum  cost  of  ownership  should  be 
factors  considered  in  the  evaluation.  The  ability  of  the  contractor 
to  provide  operating  and  support  cost  visibility  for  use  in  the  design 
process  and  the  design  and  program  decisions  that  resulted  should  also 
be  a significant  evaluation  consideration. 

Procedures  should  be  established  for  periodic  review  and  assess- 
ment of  the  contractor's  progress  and  accomplishments.  The  contractor 
should  be  provided  the  results  of  this  assessment. 
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Lessons  Learned 


9-1  Introduction 

Various  life  cycle  cost  procurement  techniques  have  been 
incorporated  into  Air  Force  contracts.  While  it  will  be  a matter 
of  years  before  sufficient  operational  experience  is  available  from 
which  to  make  a final  judgement  on  how  beneficial  the  various  life 
cycle  costing  approaches  were,  lessons  learned  are  available  from 
the  program  planning  and  initial  contractual  development  and 
implementation  efforts.  Subsequent  paragraphs  will  summarize  the  key 
lessons  learned  in  the  areas  of  developing  a procurement  approach, 
selecting  the  life  cycle  cost  procurement  technique  and  structuring 
the  life  cycle  cost  contractual  provisions. 

9-2  Procurement  Planning 

The  single  most  important  factor  in  determining  eventual  life 
cycle  costs  is  the  performance  requirements  demanded  of  the  equipment. 
In  the  past  performance  requirements  have  often  been  established  and 
finalized  without  the  full  understanding  of  their  life  cycle  cost 
implications.  Therefore,  the  importance  of  identifying  minimum 
acceptable  performance  requirements  as  well  as  desired  performance 
goals  must  be  recognized.  All  procurement  actions  must  encourage 
potential  offerors  to  propose  design  options  which  would  reduce  life 
cycle  costs  while  providing  acceptable  performance.  It  is  important 
to  clearly  understand  what  the  application  of  one  or  more  life  cycle 
cost  procurement  techniques  is  intended  to  accomplish.  These 
objectives  should  be  explained  to  potential  offerors  as  early  as 
possible  in  the  conceptual  or  validation  phase  of  the  program. 

Life  cycle  cost  procurement  techniques  are  not  a substitute  for, 
but  rather  an  augmentation  to,  sound  development,  testing  and 
acquisition  planning  and  management. 

Planning  the  use  of  life  cycle  cost  procurement  techniques  and 
selection  of  options,  such  as,  Support  Cost  Guarantee,  Reliability 
Improvement  Warranty  sttReliability  Improvement  Warranty  with  MTBF 
Guarantee, requires  planning  for  the  budgeting  for  these  options. 

This  planning  must  recognize  the  conflict  between  the  timing  of  the 
budget  submission  and  the  option  decision  date. 

The  development,  testing  and  acquisition  strategy  should  clearly 
permit  the  identification  of  the  lowest  life  cycle  cost  hardware  at 
the  time  of  source  selection.  This  is  extremely  important  if  the 
source  selection  will  result  in  proceeding  with  only  one  contractor. 
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Adequate  planning  and  preparation  must  be  made  for  the  Government 
validation  of  the  many  cost  model  data  inputs  submitted  by  the 
contractor.  Data  that  cannot  be  evaluated  should  not  be  requested. 

Of  primary  importance  during  source  selection  is  assuring  that  enough 
time  and  trained  personnel  are  reserved  for  this  task. 

For  the  effective  application  of  life  cycle  costing  there  must 
be  a continuing  capability  within  the  program  office  to  evaluate  and 
validate  contractor  life  cycle  cost  data  and  assumptions. 

One  of  the  more  significant  benefits  observed  from  past  applica- 
tions of  life  cycle  cost  procurement  approaches  was  the  ability  to 
reduce  spare  parts  and  control  follow-on  spares  prices  by  establishing 
priced  options.  In  planning  possible  use  of  life  cycle  cost  procure- 
ment techniques  one  should  assure  the  Government  has  control  of  item 
unit  prices.  Control  of  spares  prices  might  be  achieved  by  including 
them  as  a line  item  in  the  contract  or  with  contract  provisions 
assuring  that  spares  can  be  bought  for  a specified  period  at  the  same 
price  as  the  same  equipment  when  initially  installed. 

Another  significant  benefit  observed  has  been  the  increased 
attention  given  to  changes.  The  number  of  Government  initiated  change, 
orders  have  been  reduced  significantly  from  similar  past  program.  In 
addition,  the  consideration  of  the  life  cycle  cost  impact  of 
incorporating  a change  has  provided  the  cost/benefit  criteria  which 
was  often  lacking  from  the  evaluation  of  many  changes  on  past  programs. 

Contractors  are  placing  increased  emphasis  on  testing  and  the 
consideration  of  operational  environmental  conditions.  Life  cycle 
cost  procurement  approaches  require  the  identification  of  uncertainties 
and  the  control  of  risks.  This  reality  may  result  in  more  realistic 
development  and  testing  programs. 

It  is  extremely  important  that  when  contract  incentives  are 
used,  a balanced  incentive  program  be  carefully  structured.  Cost, 
schedule  and  performance  objectives  and  minimum  acceptable  requirements 
must  be  considered.  A balanced  incentive  program  must  be  structured 
on  realistic  cost,  schedule  and  performance  requirements  with  incentives 
for  delivery  of  better  than  minimum  acceptable  requirements.  Above 
these  minimum  acceptable  requirements,  the  program  office  and  the 
contractors  must  be  willing  to  trade  performance  and  schedule  objectives 
if  costs  can  be  reduced.  The  willingness  to  make  such  trades  on  past 
programs  was  lacking  particularly  when  operating  and  support  cost 
reductions  were  an  issue. 

Special  planning  is  required  when  prime  and  subcontractors  are 
involved  in  implementing  life  cycle  cost  procurement  techniques.  The 
prime  contractor's  level  of  support  cost  commitment  for  equipment  to 
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be  procured  from  subcontractors  need  not  be  specified  initially  in  the 
prime  contract,  but  may  be  specified  later  based  on  the  support  cost 
commitments  the  prime  contractor  can  get  from  subcontractors.  It  is 
important  to  specify  how  much  money  the  prime  contractor  can  add  to 
the  price  over  the  subcontractor's  costs  for  systems  integration  and 
other  support  cost  commitment  associated  costs.  It  is  just  as 
important  to  specify  how  much  the  prime  contractor  should  be  allowed 
to  reduce  the  subcontractor's  support  cost  commitments  made  to  the 
prime  contractor  for  the  individual  piece  of  equipment,  in  the 
subsequent  specifications  of  the  prime  contractor's  commitments  to  the 
Air  Force. 

9-3  Life  Cycle  Cost  Procurement  Techniques 
9-3.1  General 

Most  LCC  procurement  techniques  have  some  form  of  incentive.  The 
timeliness  of  the  evaluation  and  subsequent  implementation  of  the 
incentive  must  be  such  that  the  amount  of  time  between  desired  actions 
and  award  is  minimum.  Mew  and  innovative  approaches  are  required  in 
this  area  if  incentives  are  to  be  truly  effective  at  the  working  level. 

The  objectives  and  procedures  for  using  a life  cycle  cost  model 
must  be  clearly  defined  prior  to  their  incorporatic i into  procurement 
documentation.  Early  planning  by  the  Government  generally  involving  all 
prospective  offerors  is  essential  to  assure  that  data  requested  from  the 
offerors  at  source  selection  can  be  provided  by  the  offerors  and 
validated  by  Government  personnel  in  a timely  manner.  These  factors 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  when  selecting  or  tailoring  a life 
cycle  cost  model  for  use  in  source  selections  or  incorporation  into 
contract  provisions.  Contractors  must  also  be  provided  with  many 
operational  factors,  such  as,  number  of  aircraft,  utilization  rates, 
number  of  bases,  mission  profiles,  and  maintenance  concepts  in  order 
to  provide  the  parameter  values  required  for  the  model. 

In  a design  to  cost  environment,  soma  latitude  should  be  provided 
to  allow  acquisition  cost  and  operating  and  support  cost  tradeoffs. 
Provisions  should  be  made  for  adjustment  of  acquisition  cost  targets 
when  demonstrable  operating  and  support  cost  reductions  can  be  achieved. 

If  operating  and  support  costs  are  to  be  validated  by  a test 
program,  early  information  on  the  timing  and  details  of  that  program 
should  be  provided  to  the  contractors.  This  information  will  enable 
all  contractors  to  base  their  logistics  estimates  on  consistent 
information  and  in  context  with  the  test  program.  Many  life  cycle  cost 
procurement  techniques  invite  contractor  gaming.  It  is  important  to 
recognize  that  gaming  does  exist  and  must  be  given  serious  consideration 
in  structuring  and  implementing  the  contractual  provisions  and  in 
evaluating  offerors  proposals.  Gaming  is  discussed  in  Section  9-6. 

The  importance  of  analyzing  benefits  and  potential  detrimental  effects 
before  structuring  an  incentive  cannot  be  over  emphasized. 
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9-3.2  Using  Life  Cycle  Cost  Estimates  as  a Source  Selection  Criteria 

\ When  comparison  of  life  cycle  cost  estimates  is  a source 

selection  criteria  and  plays  a significant  part  in  arriving  at  the 
source  selection  decision,  the  Government  must  have  good  arguments, 
based  on  sound  analysis  and  specific  design,  quality  or  other 
differences,  to  substantiate  its  position  that  there  is  a high  probability 
that  the  winning  offeror  will  produce  and  deliver  a lowest  life  cycle 
cost  product.  Extreme  caution  must  be  taken  to  avoid  situations  where, 
because  one  offeror  is  preferred  over  others  for  one  or  more  sound, 
but  unquantifiable  reasons,  a set  of  "soft"  but  quantified,  life  cycle 
cost  estimates,  favoring  the  preferred  offeror  is  given  as  the  primary 
basis  for  justifying  the  source  selection  decision. 

9-3.3  Award  Fees 

The  contractor  should  be  given  a basic  understanding  of  the 
criteria  to  be  used  by  the  Fee  Evaluation  Board  as  early  in  the 
program  as  possible.  This  does  not  imply  that  a detailed  weighting 
of  such  criteria  is  to  be  released  to  the  contractor.  However,  the 
contractor  should  have  some  indication  of  whether  or  not,  for  example, 
a measured  logistics  support  cost  will  have  significant  or  a minimal 
influence  on  the  award  fee  determination. 

The  baseline  target  logistics  support  cost  against  which  the 
measured  logistics  support  cost  will  be  gauged  should  be  established 
in  a competitive  environment  and  early  enough  to  allow  design 
activities  to  reduce  the  logistics  support  costs. 

The  life  cycle  cost  validation  or  measurement  period  should  be 
structured  to  allow  for  changes  in  the  program  schedule.  The  key 
point,  is  that  the  schedule  should  not  be  tied  to  dates  and  planned 
delivery  schedules  but  rather  to  events  and  required  test  time.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  make  the  execution  of  the  logistic  support  cost 
demonstration  program  dependent  on  Government  actions  over  which  the 
program  office  may  have  limited  control. 

If  the  award  fee  is  based  on  design  innovation  to  reduce  life 
cycle  costs,  the  Government  must  assess  each  proposed  design  innovation 
and  decide  whether  or  not  it  is  innovative  and  how  it  should  affect  the 
award  fee  determination.  This  process  may  involve  technically  detailed 
reviews  and  assessments  of  what  constitutes  design  innovation,  usual 
design  procedures  and  design  features  expected  as  the  result  of  normal 
design  evolution.  Estimating  the  expected  potential  savings  associated 
with  design  innovations,  and  their  eventual  worth  to  the  Government  is 
also  a difficult  task.  Different  weighting  factors  may  be  required  in 
assessing  expected  savings  for  different  areas  of  savings  such  as  fuel, 
personnel  and  spares.  Establishing  objective  rules  for  determining  and 
awarding  less  than  maximum  award  fee  payments  is  a difficult  task 
requiring  considerable  planning. 
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The  cost  effectiveness  of  a support  cost  guarantee  type  provision 
is  sensitive  to  the  contract  type  and  sharing  ratios  of  the  incentives. 
The  possible  cost  to  the  Government  of  corrective  actions  or  changes 
must  be  understood  at  the  time  the  support  cost  guarantee  provisions 
are  structured.  A sharing  arrangement  in  which  the  Government  would 
pay  most  of  the  cost  of  corrective  action  until  the  contract's  ceiling 
price  is  reached  requires  the  Government  to  continually  monitor  and 
control  the  contractor's  expenditures  to  meet  the  support  cost  guarantee. 
It  is  important  to  ensure  that  the  contractor  does  not  spend  more  money 
to  reduce  support  costs  than  the  Government  will  save  in  reduced  support 
costs. 

In  the  past  contractors  have  chosen  a competitive  strategy  of 
minimizing  their  proposal  prices  without  regard  to  the  possible 
advantages  of  combining  a higher  price  with  a lower  guaranteed  support 
cost.  In  close  competition,  offerors  have  often  perceived  having  a 
lower  acquisition  price  as  being  more  important  than  offering  a lower 
support  cost  design  with  lowered  total  life  cycle  costs. 

9-3.5  Reliability  Improvement  Warranties  (RIWs) 

Generally  equipments  that  can  be  designed  for  repair  in  the  field 
with  limited  support  equipment  are  not  cost  effective  candidates  for 
an  RIW  application. 

Generally  equipment  contracts  that  have  a short  production 
schedule  in  relationship  to  the  warranty  period  are  not  good  candidates 
for  an  RIW  application. 

The  projected  return  of  failed  equipnmat  to  the  contractor  must 
be  large  enough  for  the  contractor  to  establish  a capability  to 
implement  the  objectives  of  the  RIW. 

Operational  requirements  must  be  well  understood  before  the 
design  is  finalized  and  the  equipment  becomes  operational. 

Sufficient  development  and  testing  time  must  be  allocated  prior 
to  the  requirement  for  a firm-fixed  priced  bid. 

Reliability  observed  in  the  laboratory  is  not  the  same 
experienced  under  field  conditions.  This  must  be  recognized  in 
assessing  RIW  applications  since  field  reliability,  costs  to  support 
the  equipment  and  potential  reliability  growth  must  be  reasonably 
predictable  at  the  time  the  firm-fixed  price  is  made.  In  this 
regard,  firm-fixed  price  contracts  make  more  sense  after  the  first 
production  items  have  operated  under  field  conditions.  Risks  must 
be  acceptable  to  both  the  contractor  and  the  Government. 

RIW  provisions  must  be  tailored  to  each  i dividual  application. 
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Evaluation  of  RIW  costs  can  be  a difficult  task,  and  as  such, 
this  task  requires  management  attention  and  sufficient  planning. 

Government  obligations  are  substantial  and  involve  many  people. 

One  reason  for  using  RIW  is  to  get  warranty  commitments  which 
might  be  useful  to  the  Government,  at  a point  in  time  when  there  is 
still  competition  to  limit  the  price  paid  for  such  commitments. 

Possible  changes  in  the  program  that  are  foreseen  at  that  time  should 
be  addressed  and  provisions  included  describing  how  subsequent  program 
changes  would  adjust  the  warranty  commitments.  Many  program  changes 
cannot  be  foreseen  and  will  have  to  be  handled  by  including  provisions 
requiring  that  the  warranty  provision  change  implications  of  all 
proposed  changes  be  approved  by  the  Government  prior  to  implementation. 
Both  full  scale  development  and  production  contract  warranty  commitment 
implications  must  be  assessed  in  reviewing  proposed  full  scale 
development  program  changes. 

Warranties  at  the  Line  Replaceable  Unit  (LRU)  level  may  not  be 
cost  effective  if  during  the  warranty  period  many  expensive  LRUs  will 
be  required  which  would  not  be  required  after  transition  to  organic 
maintenance.  In  such  circumstances,  SRU  warranties  or  LSC  guarantee 
options  may  be  more  appropriate  than  an  LRU  RIW  option. 

Another  problem  and  consideration  that  must  be  addressed  is  that 
returning  only  SRUs  to  the  vendor's  facility  might  not  enable  him  to 
make  design  improvements  which  would  improve  equipment  reliability  in 
the  manner  generally  intended  by  the  application  of  RIW  provisions. 

The  nature  of  the  device  and  what  actions  might  possibly  be  taken  to 
improve  Its  reliability  are  important  considerations  in  the 
feasibility  of  applying  SRU  level  warranties. 


RIW  provisions  generally  require  field  tests  to  determine  that  a 
unit  is  bad  prior  to  returning  the  unit  to  the  vendor  for  repair  under 
the  warranty  provisions.  This  is  a Government  responsibility.  Unless 
these  test  procedures  are  specifically  described  or  there  is  an 
agreement  on  when  and  how  they  will  be  evolved,  problems  can  arise 
which  might  place  the  Government  in  a position  of  having  to  pay  more 
for  transportation  and  spares  as  the  result  of  inadequate  fault 
isolation  or  test  equipment,  such  as  poor  BITE  or  avionics  intermediate 
shop  equipment  performance,  which  are  under  the  contractor  controls. 


9-3.6  Value  Engineering  Incentives 


Value  engineering  procedures  provide  a sound  means  of 
reducing  production  and  operating  and  support  costs  and  should 
receive  serious  consideration  in  full  scale  development  programs. 


Caution  must  be  exercised  on  contracts  that  contain  design 
to  cost  or  operating  and  support  cost  goals  and  incentives  to 
prevent  duplicative  or  redundant  incentives. 
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Life  Cycle  Cost  Contractual  Provisions 


The  contract  provisions  should  be  structured  to  provide  manage- 
ment awareness  of  life  cycle  cost  implications.  Past  life  cycle  cost 
(LCC)  provisions  and  techniques  have  been  effective  in  obtaining  top 
level  management  attention  and  displaying  Air  Force  emphasis  on  LCC. 
However,  there  are  reasons  to  believe  that  this  emphasis  has  not  been 
passed  on  to  the  work  package  managers,  designers  or  the  subcontractors. 
This  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  many  provisions  display 
emphasis  only  and  do  not  clearly  convey  objectives  to  which  the 
contractor  is  expected  to  manage. 

The  contractual  language  must  be  explicit  as  to  what  changes 
can  be  made,  how  ECPs  will  be  handled  and  processed,  and  how  changes 
can  impact  the  life  cycle  cost  provisions. 

Offerors'  responses  to  life  cycle  cost  provisions  require 
considerable  effort,  often  requiring  a considerable  amount  of 
clarification  resulting  from  misinterpretation  or  misunderstanding  of 
the  contract  provisions.  Although  this  may  be  true  of  any  RFP 
provision,  it  appears  to  be  more  prevalent  in  life  cycle  cost  procure- 
ment provisions. 

The  primary  objective  of  LCC  procurement  provisions  is  to 
motivate  the  contractor  work  from  the  outset  to  design  systems  and 
equipment  with  low  life  cycle  costs.  Contract  types  which  fully 
cover  the  contractor's  costs  if  redesign  of  deficient  equipment  is 
required,  may  not  provide  adequate  incentives  to  assure  early  and 
sufficient  efforts  are  made  to  properly  design  and  produce  systems 
and  equipments  the  first  time.  On  cost  plus  contracts  or  fixed  price 
incentive  contracts,  where  the  sharing  ratio  is  such  that  the  Government 
pays  most  of  the  cost  of  correcting  high  support  cost  design  deficiencies, 
it  could  turn  out  that  LCC  provisions  could  require  redesign  and 
modification  work,  costing  the  Government  more  than  the  support  costs 
that  would  be  avoided  as  the  result  of  such  work. 

A closely  related  issue  is  cost  visibility.  When  decisions  are 
being  made  to  direct  support  cost  reduction  design  changes,  it  is 
desirable  to  know  what  costs  will  be  involved  and  to  subsequently  be 
able  to  assure  that  they  are  the  only  costs  incurred  by  the  Government 
as  the  result  of  LCC  procurement  provision  induced  design  and  production 
changes . 


Some  LCC  procurement  provisions  motivate  contractor  to  reduce 
support  costs  by  redesigning  the  equipment  based  on  field  experience. 
No  cost  ECPs  are  often  specified  as  the  process  by  which  such  changes 
are  to  be  made.  However,  the  no  cost  limitation  applies  only  to  the 
engineering,  modification  and  item  update  for  the  items  covered,  and 


the  Government  may  incur  significant  additional  costs  associated  with 
support  resources,  such  as  support  equipment,  revised  technical  orders, 
and  revised  training  requirements.  For  this  reason,  every  no  cost  ECP 
proposal  must  be  carefully  assessed  to  determine  its  implications  on 
support  resources  before  it  is  approved.  This  may  present  a difficult 
situation  when  a contractor  is  pushing  for  timely  approval  of  ECPs  to 
meet  his  warranty  or  guarantee  commitments  and  the  proposed  changes 
have  significant  and  difficult  to  quantify  support  resource  implications. 

9-5  Implementing  Life  Cycle  Cost  Procurement  Contract  Options 

While  any  single  LCC  procurement  provision  may  adequately 
motivate  contractors  to  do  part  of  what  is  necessary  to  assure  low 
life  cycle  costs,  single  provisions  may  not  do  all  that  is  desired. 

To  address  this  problem  and  obtain  other  benefits  from  being  able  to 
delay  the  final  decisions  on  whether  to  use  LCC  procurement  provisions 
or  the  selection  of  the  most  beneficial  type  of  LCC  procurement 
provision,  LCC  procurement  options  may  be  used. 

The  timing  specified  for  making  life  cycle  cost  procurement 
option  decisions  is  generally  a compromise  among  several  conflicting 
factors.  On  one  hand  it  is  desirable  to  make  decisions  early  in  order 
to  properly  plan  and  budget  for  the  required  funds  for  any  warranty 
or  guarantee  provision  desired.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  desirable 
to  delay  the  decision  as  long  as  possible  so  the  contractor  will  not 
tailor  the  design  to  a single  maintenance  posture  which  may  best 
meet  his  objectives,  but  not  be  in  the  overall  long  term  interest  of 
the  Air  Force.  In  no  case  does  it  appear  feasible  to  delay  option 
decisions  beyond  the  production  decision,  because,  for  example,  a 
decision  to  use  an  RIW  provision  significantly  affects  requirements 
for  spares,  support  equipment  and  technical  orders  which  should  be 
defined  no  later  than  the  award  of  the  production  contract. 

Option  decisions  should  be  based  on  life  cycle  cost  analysis, 
with  the  selection  of  the  lowest  life  cycle  cost  option.  This  type  of 
analysis  may  be  difficult  because  of  the  many  factors  and  uncertainties 
involved.  Of  particular  importance  is  the  estimation  of  how  the  long 
term  operational  reliability  of  equipment  may  vary  depending  on  which 
option  the  Government  selects.  Difficult  but  important  forecasts  must 
be  made  of  what  the  eventual  equipment  MTBF  would  be  with  and  without 
exercising  RIW,  RIW  with  MTBF  guarantee  or  other  options  designed  to 
motivate  the  contractor  to  improve  the  equipment  MTBF.  Unit  equipment 
costs  are  of  almost  equal  importance  with  the  MTBF  in  computing  logistics 
support  costs.  Therefore,  since  spares  requirements  may  vary  significantly 
with  the  option  selected,  it  is  important  that  care  is  taken  to  develop 
valid  equipment  cost  and  quantity  estimates  as  a part  of  option  decision 
analys is. 


Although  this  point  has  been  mentioned  before,  it  cannot  be  over 
stressed.  Some  types  of  option  provisions,  such  as  logistics  support 
cost  guarantees,  motivate  a contractor  to  design  so  as  to  reduce  base 
maintenance  costs.  Other  provisions  such  as  RIW  motivate  a contractor 
to  design  for  timely  contractor  repair,  which  may  involve  high  skill 
personnel  and  more  complex  test  equipment, not  conducive  to  base  level 
repair.  In  structuring  options  and  making  option  selection  decisions, 
one  must  tailor  the  options  and  decisions  to  the  specific  program  and 
its  life  cycle  cost  reduction  objectives. 

9-6  Gaming 

Gaming  occurs  when  an  offeror  applies  a strategy  designed  to 
enhance  his  own  self  interest,  in  order  to  achieve  some  "unfair" 
advantage  over  competitors  or  at  the  expense  of  the  Government's 
original  objectives.  The  most  important  type  of  gaming  associated 
with  life  cycle  costing  procurement  incentives  intended  to  motivate 
an  offeror  tj  design  a product  with  lower  operating  and  support  (O&S) 
costs,  may  result  in  the  offeror  proposing  unrealistically  low  O&S 
costs.  The  offeror  will  be  most  tempted  to  do  this  when: 

a.  Award  is  based  on  the  sum  of  acquisition  and  O&S  costs  and 
he  will  not  be  held  100  percent  accountable  for  O&S  costs  in  excess  of 
those  promised. 

b.  The  buyer  is  unable  to  assess  the  products  offered  and  make 
comparable  O&S  cost  estimates. 

A second  type  of  LCC  procurement  gaming  occurs  when  an  LCC  model 
used  to  compute  life  cycle  costs  is  not  totally  realistic.  The  offeror 
may  propose  a product  and  support  plan  designed  to  minimize  life  cycle 
costs  as  calculated  by  the  LCC  model  by  transferring  costs  to  cost 
elements  that  were  omitted  or  unrealistically  low  in  the  model  to 
avoid  being  assessed  with  other  costs  which  were  properly  reflected  in 
the  LCC  model. 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  structure  Incentive  provisions  and  use 
life  cycle  cost  models  that  invite  gaming.  When  offerors  see  that 
gaming  is  possible,  there  is  a strong  motivation  for  all  offerors  to 
enter  into  it,  not  to  take  advantage  of  the  Government,  but  to  remain 
competitive  with  the  other  offerors  who  have  the  same  opportunity  to 
game  their  bid. 

Several  actions  can  be  taken  to  reduce  the  temptation  for  gaming 
or  its  detrimental  affects  when  using  life  cycle  cost  procurement 
incentive  provisions.  The  most  effective  by  far  is  use  of  preaward 
testing  where  the  relative  O&S  costs  of  all  offerors'  products  are 
known  at  the  time  of  source  selection.  Other  actions  to  reduce  gaming 
include: 
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a.  Careful  preparation  and  review  of  the  O&S  cost  model  and  the 
equipment  use  and  support  assumptions  to  eliminate  all  opportunities  for 
the  offeror  to  assume  support  concepts  which  might  result  in  a low 
estimated  O&S  cost,  which  would  not  be  feasible  or  the  lowest  cost 
support  concept  for  the  Air  Force.  The  most  important  action  is  to 
assure  that  no  significant  costs,  associated  with  any  allowed  support 
concepts  are  omitted  from  the  life  cycle  cost  model  associated  with 

the  incentive  provisions. 

b.  Where  practical,  review  life  cycle  cost  models  and  procedures 
planned  for  subsequent  use  during  a contract  with  all  offerors  prior 

to  the  RFP. 

c.  Have  a good  in-house  prepared  LCC  cost  estimate,  prepared 
using  the  same  model  and  assumptions  to  compare  with  each  offeror's 
estimate  during  source  selection  to  look  for  signs  of  gaming. 
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Support  Cost  Guarantee: 

Essential  Elements  of  Procurement  Documentation 


Because  Support  Cost  Guarantee  (SCG)  provisions  must  be 
tailored  to  the  item  or  equipment  selected,  standard  SCG  clauses 
are  not  feasible.  However,  this  appendix  contains  (1)  a list  of 
essential  elements  which  should  be  considered,  (2)  guidance  on 
where  these  elements  may  appropriately  be  Incorporated  into  the 
standard  Request  for  Proposal  (RFP)  format  (AFSCP  70-4) , and  (3)  a 
sample  of  procurement  documentation  if  appropriate.  These  samples 
are  provided  for  information  and  guidance  only  and  to  illustrate 
the  degree  of  detail  that  may  be  necessary  so  that  (1)  potential 
offerors  will  have  a clear  and  precise  understanding  of  what  is 
required,  and  (2)  the  procuring  activity  will  have  proper  informa- 
tion for  source  selection  evaluation  and  contract  definitization. 

Executive  Summary 

The  executive  summary  should  cover  the  overall  role  of  life 
cycle  costing  in  the  procurement.  If  a support  cost  guarantee 
approach  is  being  considered  this  should  be  stated. 

Request  for  Proposal  (RFP) 

Volume  I,  Proposal  Preparation  Instructions 

Volume  I of  the  RFP  covers  two  sections  of  the  uniform 
contract  format  as  prescribed  by  ASPR.  These  are  Sections  C and  D. 
In  Section  C,  "Instructions,  Conditions,  and  Notices  to  Offerors," 
paragraph  42  covers  preparation  of  proposals.  These  proposal 
requirements  are  usually  packaged  in  six  volumes  to  facilitate  the 
offerors  in  preparing  the  proposals  and  the  Government  in  its 
evaluation  and  definitization  process.  The  following  information 
will  deal  only  with  Volume  5,  "Cost  and  Pricing,"  and  Section  D, 
"Evaluation  Factors  for  Award." 

Volume  5,  Cost  and  Pricing 

In  general,  the  cost  proposal  and  supporting  data 
for  the  support  cost  guarantee  will  be  contained  in  a separate  part 
of  the  Cost  and  Pricing  volume.  Elements  that  may  be  covered  in 
the  instructions  for  preparing  this  part  are  discussed  below. 

1.  The  baseline  quantity  or  quantities  that  are 
established  for  purposes  of  the  cost  proposal  preparation  (this  may 
or  may  not  include  contract  option  quantities). 
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2.  The  economic  price  adjustment  clause  that  is  to 
be  applied  to  the  support  cost  guarantee  option  if  applicable. 

3.  The  Work  Breakdown  Structure  (WBS)  to  be  used  in 
preparing  the  proposal.  The  support  cost  guarantee  data  is  identified 
by  Line  Replaceable  Unit  (LRU)  or  First  Line  Unit  (FLU).  However,  the 
Target  Logistics  Support  Cost  (TLSC)  guaranteed  is  usually  an  aggregate 
of  all  LRUs  or  FLUs  to  be  covered.  It  may  also  be  advisable  to 
identify  critical  FLUs  and  establish  individual  FLU  targets. 

4.  Instructions  for  developing  the  TLSC  component 
values  and  submitting  the  data  with  supporting  rationale. 

5.  Government  supplied  data  to  be  used  in  the  TLSC 

computations. 

6.  Formats  to  be  used  for  the  cost  proposals  and 
instructions  for  completing  them. 

A sample  of  how  these  instructions  may  be  stated  is  contained  below. 

Part  0(5  tine.  Cost  Volume  shall  contain  rhe  Target  Logistics 

Support  Cost  (TLSC)  proposal  with  supporting  data,  and  rationale. 

Support  Cost  Guarantee  (SCG)  Provisions 

The  logistics  support  cost  control  program  is  related  to  the 

production  options  of  the  contract.  The  contractual  provisions 

concerning  the  TLSC  and  the  SCG  are  specified  in  the  following 
paragraphs  and  parts  of  the  RFP. 

hoard  Fee/Price  Adjustment 

Support  Cost  Guarantee 

Contractor  Understanding  of  Support  Cost  Guarantee  and 
Contractual  Commitments  Related  Thereto 

Verification  Test  Procedures  Related  to  Contract 
Provisions  on  Support  Cost  Guarantee 

Modified  Logistics  Support  Cost  (LSC)  Model 

Data  Edit  [to  be  included  at  time  of  contract  award) 

Contractor  Data  Sheets 

Failure  Vefinitions  and  Codes 

All  of  these  provisions  should  be  carefully  reviewed  in  preparing  the 
TLSC  and  SCG  proposal. 
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A copy  oq  the.  FORTRAN  program  listing,  together  with  a punched, 
card  deck,  of  the  modified  LSC  model  is  provided  with  the  RFP  to 
provide  offerors  a mo  tie  detailed  description  of  the  model  and  to  aid 
In  proposal  preparation. 

Structure  of  the  SCG  Provisions 

At  the  time  of  contract  award  a TLSC  will  be  established  which 
will  be  the  cost  guaranteed  by  the  contractor,  under  the  SCG.  The 
TLSC  will  be  computed  using  the  modified  LSC  model  with  data  Inputs 
provided  by  the  contractor  as  part  o ^ hlA  proposal.  After 
Installation  and  deployment,  a verification  test  will  be  conducted 
by  the  Government.  [Further  elaborate  on  the  test  length  and 
conditions . ) 

Vata  gathered  during  this  verification  test  will  be  Input  to 
the  modified  LSC  model  to  arrive  at  a Measured  Logistics  Support 
Cost  (MLSC).  The  M LSC  will  then  be  compared  to  the  TLSC  to  measure 
the  contractor's  performance  In  achieving  the  TLSC,  l.e..  In 
fulfilling  his  SCG.  If  MLSC  Is  less  than  the  TLSC  [the  contractor 
will  be  eligible  to  receive  an  award  feel  the  positive  price 
adjustment  provision  will  apply).  If  the  MLSC  exceeds  the  TLSC, 
the  contractor  will  be  required  by  his  SCG  commitment  to  undertake 
corrective  action  or  make  a reimbursement  to  the  Government. 

'Determining  TLSC 

As  described  In  paragraph , the  offeror  shall  submit  a 

component  breakout  of  TLSC  by  LRU/FLU.  However,  the  TLSC 
guaranteed  by  the  SCG  is  the  aggregate  total  of  all  LRU/FLU 
component  TLSCs.  The  final  TLSC  and  final  input  data  will  be 
Included  In  the  contract. 

SCG  Proposals 

The  offeror's  proposed  cost  for  complying  with  the  SCG  shall 
be  submitted  In  Part  of  the  Cost  and  Pricing  volume.  The  SCG 
cost  broken  out  by  LRU/FLU  shall  be  submitted  with  Part  of  the 
Cost  and  Pricing  volume  [specific  Instructions  In  terms  of  formats 
or  computer  printouts  should  be  specified) . 

The  contractor  shall  provide  a complete  set  of  input  data  for 
the  modified  LSC  model.  [Specify  the  format . ) The  offeror  shall 
also  provide  rationale  for  all  data  submitted.  Where  historical 
data  is  available  to  the  offeror,  the  rationale  should  take  into 
account  actual  performances  of  similar  equipment.  [If  possible, 
historical  data  should  be  provided  to  each  offeror,  although  it  is 
to  be  made  clear  that  this  is  not  the  only  data  that  can  be  used  If 
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otheA  hXitoaicaZ  data.  X&  moAe  appropriate. ) The  method  by  u)kich 
the  eAtimatei  were  developed  and  Aa^^icXenX  Xn^onmaXXon  Xo  evaluate 
the  method  AhaJil  be  ^uAnX&hed  with  the  eAttmaXeA . 

End  of  Sample 

Section  D,  Evaluation  Factors  for  Award 

The  evaluation  criteria  should  state  the  relative 
importance  of  design  to  cost  and  life  cycle  cost  in  both  the  general 
and  specific  evaluation  criteria.  When  an  SCG  option  is  included, 
it  should  be  clearly  stated  how  the  Target  Logistics  Support  Cost 
(TLSC)  and  SCG  prices  will  be  used. 

Volume  II,  Model  Contract 

The  model  contract  consists  of  the  definition  of  the 
supplies  and  services  to  be  procured,  delivery  requirements,  all 
the  terms  and  conditions,  and  contract  administration  data.  It  is 
a makeup  of  the  information  required  by  Sections  E through  L of 
the  uniform  contract  format  prescribed  by  ASPR.  The  following 
covers  elements  that  may  be  covered  in  this  volume.  It  is  again 
important  to  emphasize  that  the  elements  and  detail  must  be 
tailored  to  each  program. 

Section  E,  Supplies/Services  and  Prices 

The  Support  Cost  Guarantee  (SCG)  option  and 
corresponding  Contract  Line  Items  (CLINS)  should  be  identified  with 
a description  of  how  the  SCG  option  will  be  exercised  and  applicable 
data  CLIN. 

Section  F,  Description/Specifications 

The  Support  Cost  Guarantee  (SCG)  provision  and  the 
appropriate  Contract  Data  Requirements  List  (CDRL)  for  the  SCG  data 
should  be  covered. 

Section  H,  Deliveries  or  Performance 

The  Support  Cost  Guarantee  (SCG)  provisions  and 
applicable  SCG  data  should  be  covered. 

Section  Jt  Special  Provisions  Support  Cost  Guarantee 

Subsequent  paragraphs  discuss  essential  elements 
which  should  normally  be  included  in  a Support  Cost  Guarantee  (SCG) 
provision  and  a sample  of  clauses  for  information  and  guidance  only. 
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Part  I - Statement  of  Contract  Support  Cost  Guarantee 


1.  State  the  terms  of  the  guarantee  Including 
compliance  requirements. 

2.  State  the  coverage  and  provisions  for 

exclusions. 

3.  State  the  verification  test  conditions. 

4.  State  when  and  how  the  contractor  must 
institute  a corrective  course  of  action. 

5.  State  conditions  for  Government  verification 
of  deficiency  corrections. 

A sample  of  hew  these  elements  may  be  stated  is  contained  below. 

Part  I,  Statement  of  the  Contractor  Support  Cost  Guarantee  (SCG) 

1.  notwithstanding  Government  inspection  and  acceptance  of 
suppl ies  and  seA.vi.ce6  furnished  unde r this  contract  on.  any 
provision  of  the  contract  concerning  the  conclusiveness  thereof,, 
the  contractor,  guarantees  that  the  Measured  Logistics  Support  Cost 
(MLSC)  will  not  exceed,  in  the  aggregate,  the  Target  Logistics 
Support  Cost  (TLSC)  as  computed  using  the  modified  Logistics 

Support  Cost  ( LSC ) model,  ^ ^ for 

such  LRUs/FLUs,  when  such  measured  values  are  obtained  in  accordance 
with  the  test  program  prescribed  beioui.  The  components  of  TLSC, 
identified  by  LRU/ FLU,  are  as  stated  in  Section  C,  ; 

and  the  associated  SCG  target  costs  are  as  stated  in  Section  E, 

• 

1.  If  for  any  reason  the  Government  decides  to  exclude  any  or 
all  LRUs/FLUs  from  coverage  under  the  SCG,  then  the  target  cost, 
contract  price  including  ceiling  price  will  be  adjusted  by  the 
applicable  SCG  amounts. 

3.  A verification  test  hours  will  begin  no  earlier 

than  (six)  months  after  the  first  squadron  becomes  operational/ 
equipped.  (The  test  duration  may  be  a function  of  the  bid  MTBF, 
and  initial  samples  may  be  weighed  to  reflect  MTBF  maturation  rather 
than  delaying  the  start  of  the  test.  Conditions  for  test 
completion  may  also  be  a function  of  the  bid  MTBF;  for  example, 
total  operating  hours  ^ 25  x (bid  MTBF)  where  each  test  sample 
operating  hours  bid  MTBF. ) The  Government  will  prepare  a detailed 
test  plan  and  data  collection  procedure  for  the  verification  test 
plan  ( ) to  assure  that  all  of  hie  data  elements  necessary 
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for  quantification  of  MLSC  one.  accurately  xe.coKde.cL.  The  computation 
of  MLSC  will  be  made  using  the  same  cost  equations  used  to  compute 
the  TLSC  ( ) . 


f 
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4.  In  the  event  the  MLSC  exceeds  the  target  [by  moxe  than 
pexcent)  the  contxactox  muxt  institute  a coxxective  course  of  action 
which  will  bxing  the  logistics  support  cost  (on  target/ within  the 
prescribed  xange) . The  contxactox’ s pressed  course  of  action  meat 
be  Submitted  as  a compatibtLity  ECP  to  .1  Government,  at  no  increase 
in  contxact  pxtee,  fox  review  and  approved  prior  to  implementation. 

5.  Following  the  correction  of  any  deficiencies  in  accordance 
with  the  SCG,  the  Government  may  verify,  through  such  additional 
testing  as  it  may  deem  necessary,  that  the  TLSC  has  been  achieved. 

6.  The  contractor  commitment  under  the  provision  of  this 
agreement  will  continue  until  satisfactory  compliance  has  been 
demonstrated.  Pending  verification  that  satisfactory  compliance  has 

been  demonstrated,  the  Government  will  withhold  the  last  $ 

of  payments  otherwise  due  to  the  contractor. 

7.  If  the  contractor  fails  ox  refuses  to  (a)  present  a detailed 

recommendation  for  corrective  action  in  accordance  with  paragraph  

(fa)  correct  deficiencies  in  accordance  with  paragraph  , or 

(c.)  prepared  and  furnish  data  and  reports  in  accordance  with  paragraph 

, the  Contracting  Officer  shall  give  the  contractor  written 

noti.ee  specifying  the  failure  or  refusal  and  setting  a period  after 
receipt  of  the  notice  within  which  It  must  be  cured.  If  the  failure 
or  refusal  is  not  cared  within  the  specified  percod,  the  Contracting 
Officer  may,  by  contract  or  otherwise  as  required : 

a.  Obtain  detailed  recommendations  for  corrective  action. 

fa.  ( 7 ) Correct  the  supplies  or  services,  or 

(2)  Replace  the  supplies  or  services  --  and  if  the 
contractor  fails  to  furnish  timely  disposition  instructions , the 
Contracting  Officer  may  dispose  of  nonconforming  supplies  for  the 
contractor's  account  in  a reasonable  manner,  in  which  case  the  Govern- 
ment is  entitled  to  reimbursement  from  the  contractor  or  from  the 
proceeds  for  the  reasonable  expenses  of  care  and  disposition,  as  well 
as  for  excess  costs  incurred  or  to  be  incurred;  and 

c.  Obtain  applicable  data  and  reports ; and  charge  to  the 
contractor  the  cost  occasioned  to  the  Government  thereby. 

S.  ECPs  submitted  in  accordance  with  paragraph  shall  not 

be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  value  engineering  incentive 
clause . 

End  of  Sample 
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Part  II  - Contractor  Obligations 


verification  testing. 


1.  State  the  contractor's  obligations  during 


2.  State  the  contractor's  obligations  for 
initiating  corrective  actions,  if  required. 

3.  State  the  contractor's  obligations  in 
implementing  corrective  actions,  if  required. 


A sample  of  how  these  elements  may  be  stated  is  contained  below. 
Part  II,  Contractor  Obligations 


1.  The  contractor  may  supply  representatives  during  tine, 
verification  tut  to  verify  the  authenticity  of  the  observed  data.. 

2.  In  the  even  the  MLSC  exceeds  the  TLSC  (by  more  than  

percent) , the  contractor  shall  investigate  and  ^ ormulate  a 
conn.ecti.ve  action  plan  on.  compatibility  ECP  which,  if  implemented, 
will  bning  logistics  suppont  costs  (on  tanget/ within  the  pn.es cnibed 
nange) . The  plan  on.  ECP  shall  contain  s incident  data  to  justify 
the  efficacy  of,  proposed  actions. 

3.  Wo  later  than  forty-five  (45)  days  after  notification  that 

the  MLSC  exceeds  the  TLSC  (by  more  than  pencent)  the  contnacton 

shall  submit  his  pnoposed  connective  actcon  plant  compatibility  ECP 
to  the  Government  for  review  and  authorization  fon  implementation. 
The  contnacton.  shall  after  notification  of  such  appnoval,  implement 
the  plant  proposal  as  specified. 

4.  The  contnacton  shall  incorporate  all  such  deficiency 
corrections  in  all  supplies  deliverable  in  accordance  with  Section  E 
of  this  contract,  by  either  retrofit  in  accordance  with  contractor 
installed  Time  Compliance  Technical  Order  (TCTO)  of  delivered  items 
or  incorporation  during  production  at  no  increase  in  contract  price. 
The  items  to  which  this  requirement  applies  includes,  but  is  not 
limited  to,  the  entire  production  population  of  FLUs/LRUs,  modules, 
SRUs,  support  equipment  (SE) , spares,  training  equipment,  and 
technical  data. 


5.  If  the  Government  determines  that  retest  is  necessary 

(refer  to  paragraph  ) , the  contractor  may  provide  representatives 

at  hie  retest. 

6.  In  the  event  that  the  retest  data  show  that  the  MLSC  fails 
to  meet  the  prescribed  level,  the  Government  may  repeat  Steps  2,  3, 

4 and  5 above. 

End  of  Sample 
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Part  III  - Government  Obligations 


1.  State  the  considerations  under  which  the  TLSC 
may  be  subject  to  adjustment. 

2.  State  the  Government's  obligations  for 
verification  testing. 

3.  State  the  Government's  obligations  to 
notify  the  contractor  in  case  of  deficiencies. 

A sample  of  how  these  elements  may  be  stated  is  contained  below. 

Part  III,  Government  Obligations 

1.  The.  TLSC  Mitt  not  be  subject  to  adjustment  prior  to  tut 
measurement  with  the,  falloMing  exception 6: 

a.  Individual  renegotiated  values  used  in  establishing 
the.  TLSC  resulting  from  an  approved  Engineering  Change  Proposal 
submitted  in  response  to  a Government  initiated  request  or  a 
Government  directed  change. 

b.  Changes  in  the  anticipated  farce  structure  or 
activity  tevetii  to  be  supported. 

c.  Adjustments  to  acquisition  coAt  elements,  oa  provided 
by  the  Economic  Price  Adjustment  CtauAe. 

d.  Changes  to  factors  defining  the  maintenance  concept 
resuiting  from  a Government  approved  repair  level  analysis 
conducted  during  Development  Test  and  Evaluation. 

2.  The  values  far  MTBFs  used  in  establishing  the  TLSC  Mill 
not  be  renegotiated  except  far  Government  initiated  and  directed 
changes.  Further,  any  changes  to  organizational,  intermediate,  or 
depot  level  manhour  values  shall  retain  the  same  gross  Meighted 
cost  values  ( manhours  expended  times  labor  rate) . 

3.  The  Government  Mill  prepare  a detailed  test  implementation 
plan  to  implement  the  verification  test  plan.  The  Government  agrees 
to  provide  a copy  of  this  implementation  plan  to  the  contractor 
prior  to  verification  testing. 

4.  The  Government  Mill  perform  the  verification  test. 

5.  The  Government  Mill  notify  the  contractor  of  its  intent 
to  commence  the  verification  test  at  least  10  days  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  such  test. 


i 
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6.  The  Government  will  compute.  MLSC  based  on  value s measured 
during  the  verification  test. 

7.  The  Government  null  notify  the  contractor  within  30  day* 
of  the  existence  of  deficiencies  should  the  total  MLSC  fail  to  meet 
the  (TLSC  or  prescribed  range),  but  it  shall  remain  the  contractor's 
obligation  to  Identify  the  cause  of  such  deficiencies  In  accordance 
with  the  Support  Cost  Guarantee. 

i.  The  Government  will  determine  the  nature  and  extent  of  any 
retest  It  deems  Is  required  to  validate  the  efficacy  of  deficiency 
collections . 


9.  In  the  event  that  the  Government  elects  to  retest,  the 
price  for  any  portion  of  the  retest  which  is  directed  by  the 
Government  to  be  performed  In  the  contractor' s facility  will  be 
negotiated  with  the  contractor  as  a change  within  the  scope  of  the 
"Changes"  clause  of  this  contract. 

10.  The  Government  may  elect  to  continue  the  retest  until 

compliance  with  the  (TLSC  or  prescribed  range)  is  achieved.  [If 
and  when  the  MLSC  equals  or  is  less  than  the  TLSC,  the  Government 
will  determine  the  contractor' s eligibility  for  the  award  fee  or 
any  part  thereto  In  accordance  with  paragraph . ) 

End  of  Sample 

Contractor  Understanding  of  Life  Cycle  Cost  Provisions 
and  Contractual  Commitments  Related  Thereto  Provision 

This  special  provision  is  generally  used  on  contracts 
that  have  various  life  cycle  cost  provisions.  It  is  a corporate 
commitment  certifying  that  high  level  corporate  officials  understand 
these  provisions  and  are  aware  of  their  commitments. 

A sample  of  this  provision  is  provided  below  for  information  purposes 
only. 

Contractor  Understanding  of  Logistic  Support  Cost  Guarantees  and 
Contractual  Commitments  Related  Thereto 

The  contractor  acknowledges  that  this  contract  contains  SCG 
provisions  under  which  he  has  guaranteed  that  certain  equipment 
, furnished  can  be  logisticatly  supported  by  the  Kir  force  within  a 

certain  dollar  amount.  In  agreeing  to  these  provisions  the 
contractor  represents  that  the  following  matters  were  considered: 
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1.  The  contractor  fully  understands  the  scope  0|$  the  Support  Cost 
Guarantee  in  term  of  the  corrective  action  obligation  bet  forth  else- 
where in  this  contract. 

2.  The  contractor  hob  pn.epan.ed  system  specifications  covering 
the  -item  to  be  coveted  by  the  Suppont  Cobt  Guarantee  provisions . To 
the  extent  that  Government  specifications  have  been  incorporated  into 
contractor  specifications  f or  thebe  item,  the  contractor  hob  adopted 
bach  Government  specifications  ab  hib  own  and  acceptb  full  rebponbibiiity 
therefor. 

3.  The  contractor  agreeb  that  he  will  fulfill  hib  logibticb  buppont 
cobt  comutment/ guarantee  within  the  term  of  the  existing  contract  and 
Mitt  not  claim  a change  thereto  because  o f inadequacies  in  any 
specification  or  difficulties  arising  from  technical  or  economic 
problem  that  he  may  encounter.  In  other  words , the  contractor  assumes 
ail  technical,  economic,  and  other  risks  associated  with  fulfilling  the 
Support  Cobt  Guarantee,  except  as  specifically  provided  otherwise  in 
this  contract. 

4.  The  contractor  agrees  that  the  formulas,  definitions  of  term, 
data  collection,  and  verification  test  procedures  set  forth  under  the 
SCG  provisions  of  the  contract  are  adequate  for  purposes  of  measuring 
and  assuring  proper  enforcement  of  the  Target  Logistic  Support  Cost 
(TLSC)  guarantees. 

5.  The  contractor' b obligation  under  the  SCG  provisions  is 
not  limited  by  dollars  included  in  his  price  for  such  SCG  coverage. 

6.  The  contractor  acknowledges  that  in  submitting  his  proposal 
for  the  logistic  support  costs  he  has  estimated  the  ratio  between  flying 
hours  and  operating  hours.  bJhen  the  actual  verification  test  is  run, 
it  is  understood  that  measured  logistics  support  costs  will  be  based  on 
the  actual  ratio  between  flying  hours  and  operating  hours,  what  it 
may  turn  out  to  be,  in  accordance  with  the  formulas  in  the  contract.  If 
the  actual  ratio  between  flying  hours  and  operating  hours  differs  from 
the  estimate /projection  made  by  the  contractor  in  his  proposal,  this 
will  not  be  grounds  for  making  any  adjustment  in  the  TLSC  nor  shall  such 
deviation  in  any  way  affect  the  contractor' s rights  and  obligations  under 
the  SCG,  award  fee,  or  other  provisions  of  this  contract.  For  purposes 
of  these  computations  the  Government  will  have  no  obligation  to 
ascertain  the  actual  recorded  operating  time  on  each  individual 
Line  Replaceable  Unit,  module  or  Shop  Replaceable  Unit. 

7.  The  contractor  understands  the  purpose  and  intent  the  various 
definitions  of  a failure  and  agrees  that  all  such  definitions  are  reason- 
able in  scope  of  coverage. 

End  of  Sample 
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Verification  Test  Procedures  Related  to  Contract 
Provisions  on  Support  Cost  Guarantee 

A sample  verification  test  procedure  is  provided  for  information 
purposes  only. 

1 . General 

a.  This  cLtta.dme.nt  describes  procedures  which  one.  appropriate, 
alt  or  In  part  ( exceptions  noted)  to  the  following  provision*: 

Paragraph , Section  J,  Aboard  Fee 

Paragraph  , Section  J,  Support  Cost  Guarantee  (SCG) 

Paragraph  , Section  J,  Contractor  Understanding  of 

Logistics  Support  Cost  Guarantees  and 
Contractual  Commitments  Related  Thereto 

fa.  The  Modified  Logistics  Support  Cost  (LSC)  model  described 

In  Appendix  to  this  attachment  Is  the  basis  for  determining  the 

appropriate  Target  Logistics  Support  Cost  (TLSC)  cited  In  the 
provisions  f or  the  Logistics  Support  Cost  Guarantee.  This  model  was 
exercised  using  data  furnished  by  the  contractor  and  agreed  to  during 
source  selection.  The  {final  data  listing  and  values  submitted  by 
the  contractor  are  contained  in  Appendix . 

c.  The  associated  data  sheets  submitted  by  the  contractor  in 
establishing  the  TLSC  are  Indicated  in  Appendix . 

2.  determination  of  Support  Cost  "Deficiency  Correction  Requirements 

a.  For  purposes  of  determining  the  extent  to  which,  the  TLSC 
predictions  and  commitments  have  been  realized,  the  Air  Force  will 
conduct  a verification  test  program  to  demonstrate  logistics 
supportabillty.  The  verification  test  will  be  initiated  (identify 
base  location(s)  and  time,  such  as  no  earlier  than  six  months,  or 
no  later  than  twelve  months,  after  deilveping/equipping  of  an 
operational  squadron).  The  Air  Force  shall  be  responsible  for  (in 
many  cases  the  Air  Force  is  responsible  for  organizational  and 
intermediate  level  maintenance  and  supply  support) • The  contractor 
is  responsible  for  (in  many  cases,  the  contractor  is  responsible  for 
depot  level  maintenance) . M alnteniance  procedures  shall  conform  with 
those  prescribed  in  Air  Force  approved  technical  manuals.  The  test 
program  shall  continue  until  ( aircraft  flying  hours  or  equip- 

ment operating  hours)  have  been  accumulated.  All  maintenance  actions 
shall  be  recorded  during  this  time. 

fa.  The  data  collected  shall  be  used  in  the  modified  LSC  model 
I Appendix  ) to  establish  the  Measured  Logistics  Support  Cost 

(MLSC ) . The  variation  indicated  by  the  Government  and  undertaken 
by  the  contractor  based  upon  the  degree  of  achievement  of  support- 
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ability  as  demonstrated  by  the  test.  If  MLSC  exceed*  percent 

0)$  TLSC,  the  contractor  is  required  to  initiate  actions  to  c orrect 
the.  demonstrated  support  deficiency  tn  accordance  with  paragraph 
Section  J. 

3.  Verification  Test  Procedures 

a.  The.  verification  test  program  will  6e  conducted  to  ver ify 
selected  reliability  and  maintainauility  characteristics  o f the. 
equipment  and  the.  associated  support  system.  Mot  aJLt  facto  ha 
originally  estimated  by  the  contractor  can  be  verified  by  a base 
level  operational  test.  Only  those  factors  described  in  paragraph  c, 
below,  are  subject  to  verification,  in  estimating  the  MLSC,  factors 
not  subject  to  verification  measurement  util  remain  the  same  as  in 
the  original  TLSC.  Generally,  those  elements  in  the  model  subject 
to  actual  measurement  during  the  test  program  will  normally  be  only 
those,  reflecting  the  achieved  characteristics  of  the  contractor' s 
particular  design.  The  failure  of  the  contractor  to  deliver  or 
prescribe  qualified  resources,  such  as  support  equipment,  software, 
or  adequate  technical  orders,  will  be  reflected  in  the  "work  around" 
tasks  necessary  to  maintain  individual  components. 

b.  The  parameter  values  used  in  establishing  TLSC  will  not 

be  renegotiated  except  for  Government  directed  ECPs.  Further,  any 
changes  to  organizational,  intermediate,  or  depot  level  manhour 
values  shall  retain  the  same  gross'  weighted  manhour  cost  value 
( manhours  expended  times  labor  rate) . In  the  event  That  a 
particular  item  experiences  no  failures  during  the  verification 
test,  the  MT8F  value  and  the  ratio  of  operating  hours  to  flying 
hours  used  for  the  item  in  computing  MLSC  shall  be  the  same  values 
used  for  that  item  in  computing  TLSC. 

c.  The  following  factors  will  be  subject  to  verification  or 
measurement  during  the  test  program : 

FACTOR  MEASUREMENT  METHOV 


M,  QPA,  MR SU  Direct  observation. 

UC  The  average  negotiated  unit  prices  in 

effect  at  the  time  of  the  beginning  of 
the  test.  Refer  to  paragraph  h. ( 1 ) (g) 
and  h. ( J ) (h) , below. 

MTBF  The  total  reporting  flying  time  during 

the  test  period  times  the  Quantity  Per 
Application  divided  by  the  number  of 
failures  for  each  item.  For  failure 
definition,  see  paragraph  d[4)  below. 
(It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  MTBF 
established  in  this  manner  is  expressed 
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In  flying  hours.  As  such,  the  value 
of  1/MTBF  defined  in  this  manner  will 
be  analogous  to  the  expression  (UF/ 
MTBF)  originally  predicted  while  UF 
is  defined  as  the  ratio  of  operating 
hours  to  flying  hours.  Ho  UF  factor 
will  be  established  directly. 
Measurement  can  be  based  on  equipment 
operating  hours  using  elapsed  time 
indicators  (ETIs) . ) 

RIP,  RTS,  NRTS,  CONV  Ob*erved  fraction  of  total  failure* 

repaired  in  place.,  in  ba*e- level  *hop*, 
returned  for  depot  repair,  ok  condemned 
at  ba*e,  re*pectively,  ai>  averaged  oven 
the  te*t  peKiod. 

All  Maintenance  M anhouK  Value*  Reported  manhour  expenditure*  agaimt 

appKopniate  Action  Taken  code * l*ee 
AFM  300-4) . The  necoKded  value * Mill 
be  averaged  over  the  tat  period. 

SMI  The  schedule  maintenance  interval 

pre*  cribed  by  the  appropriate  technical 
order. 

d.  The  hollowing  condition*,  re*pon*iblittie* , and  obligation* 
apply  to  measuring  or  veri hying  hector*  h° determining  TLSC  and 
MLSC  except  a*  noted : 

(/)  LRU*,  module*,  and  SRU*  *u bject  to  evaluation  will  be 
tho*e  in* tailed  in  the  verification  te*t  aircraht  and  *upport  equip- 
ment, a*  well  a*  replacement  *pare*  delivered  to  iupport  * apply  and 
maintenance  requirement*.  Tho*e  component*  in* tailed  ok  delivered 
a*  Keplaceable  *pare*  will  undergo  normal  acceptance  te*t  procedure* . 

No  extraordinary  qualification  teiting  or  * election  *creening 
procedure*  will  be  authorized. 

12)  All  organizational  and  intermediate  maintenance  *hatl 
be  per  formed  by  Air  Force  u*ing-commnd  per*onnel.  Depot  maintenance 
will  be  performed  by  the  de*ignated  Air  Logi*tic*  Center/Technology 
Repair  Center  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable.  Contractor  depot 
level  maintenance  *ervice*  on  *elected  item*  will  not  be  a rea*on  to 
defer  conduct  of  the  verification  te*t  unle**  *uch  tervice*  include 
maintenance  normally  performed  at  b a*  e- lev  el  on  item*  * abject  to 
the  te*t.  The  contractor  may  provide  repre* entative*  to  be  pre*ent 
during  ba*e  level  maintenance.  In  no  event  *hall  the  ab*ence  of  a 
contractor  repre* entative  require  the  Government  to  delay  any 
maintenance  action*. 

(3)  The  period  of  teiting  *hall  cover (reported 

aircraft  flying  hours  for  aircraft  assigned  to  the  verification  test 
squadron.  The  reported  flying  hours  will  be  the  governing  factor  in 
determining  completion  of  the  test  program,  rather  than  the  elapsed 
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time  accumulated  on  the  equipment.  An  alternative  method  Is  to  use 
equipment  operating  hours  readings  using  elapsed  time  indicators.) 


(4)  The  dehinition  o h a huilure  w ill  be  consistent  with 
that  used  h or  reporting  consolidation  under  the  AFM  66-1  Maintenance 
Vata  Collection  System.  A test  hculure  4 hall  be  defined,  by  the 
hollowing  combinations  oh  Horn  Malhunction  code*  and  Action  Taken 
codes:  (valid  How  Malhunction  codes  hoA  purposes  oh  test  hriMo le 

dehinition  h^om  Volume  XI,  AFM  300-4  one  indicated  in  Appendix  

to  Attachment  . All  code A not  listed  under  Type  2 or  6 one 
dehined  at.  Type  /).  Complete  dehinitions  oh  Action  Taken  codes  Mill 
be  04  dehined  in  AFM  300-4,  Volume  XI. 

(a)  Any  Type  1 How  Malhunction  code  in  combination 
with  an  Action  Take  code  F (Repot*),  K ( Calibrated- Adjustment 
Rerouted),  L (Adjust),  ok  Z ( Corrosion  Repot*) . 

(fa)  Any  Type  1 How  Malhunction  code  in  combination 
uiith  an  Action  Taken  code  P (Removal),  R (Remove  and  Replace),  ok 
S (Remove  and  Reinstall) , pKovided  the  item  Mas  not  hound  service- 
able (8  Action  Taken  code)  at  the  bench-check  station. 

(c)  Any  Type  1 How  Malhunction  code  Mhene  the  nemoval 
oh  the  item  Mas  required  because  oh  the  huilure  oh  associated 
components  attached  ok  connected  thereto.  Action  Taken  code  G 
(Repairs  and/ ok  Replacement  oh  MinoK  Parts,  Hardware  and  Sohtgoods ) 
Mill  normally  apply. 

(d)  Any  Type  1 How  Malhunction  code  h°K  which  the 
item  is  subsequently  hound  to  be  serviceable  at  bench-check  ok 
depot  verihication  and.  the  erroneous  huilure  identihication  is  due 

to  inadequately  described  test  procedures  ok  test  equipment  including 
built-in  test  (BIT)  developed,  pKocured,  ok  prescribed  by  the 
contractor. 

(e)  A Type  2 How  Malhunction  code  oh  443,  (does  not 
meet  specihications , drawings,  ok  other  conhormance  requirements)  or 
602  (hailed,  or  damaged  due  to  malhunction  oh  associated  equipment 

or  item) . 

(5)  failure  identihication  and  verihication  by  the 

Government  will  consist  oh  )$o££o wing  the  approved  procedures 
specified  in  the  appropriate  Technical  Order  (T.O.).  1 h an 

identihication  oh  a huilure  is  due  to  the  lack  oh  an  inherent 
capability  in  an  associated  piece  oh  test  equipment  specihied  by 
the  T.O.,  the  hoilure  will  be  considered  as  relevant,  irrespective 
oh  the  true  condition  oh  the  (Joined  item. 
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(6)  F ailoAe  cauAed  by  AeaAonA  o j hint,  exploAion,  oa 
cuA.cAa.fct  cAaAh,  ioA  uihich  the.  contAactoA  oa  hiA  employ eeA  had.  no 
AeAponAibility,  Ahall  not  be  claAAihiejd  oa  £ culuAeA . lh  any  queAtionA 
cuuAe  concerning  contAactoA  AeAponAibility,  the  contAactoA  Ahall 
have  the  buAden  oh  eAtabli&hing  by  cleaA  and  convincing  evidence 
that  he  iA  not  AeAponAible  ^oa  the  damage. 

End  of  Sample 


Appendix  B 

Reliability  Improvement  Warrant 


Essential  Elements  of  Procurement  Documentation 


Because  Reliability  Improvement  Warranty  (RIW)  provisions  must 
be  tailored  to  the  item  or  equipment  selected,  standard  RIW  clauses 
are  not  feasible.  However,  this  appendix  contains  (1)  a list  of 
essential  elements  which  should  be  considered,  (2)  guidance  on 
where  these  elements  may  appropriately  be  incorporated  into  the 
standard  Request  for  Proposal  (RFP)  format  (AFSCP  70-4) , and  (3)  a 
sample  of  procurement  documentation  where  appropriate.  These  samples 
are  provided  for  information  and  guidance  only  and  to  illustrate  the 
degree  of  detail  that  may  be  necessary  so  that  (1)  potential  offerors 
will  have  a clear  and  precise  understanding  of  what  is  required, 
and  (2)  the  procuring  activity  will  have  proper  information  for 
source  selection  evaluation  and  contract  definitization. 

Executive  Summary 

The  executive  summary  should  cover  the  overall  role  of  life 
cycle  costing  in  the  procurement.  If  an  RIW  approach  is  being 
considered,  this  should  be  stated. 

Request  for  Proposal  (RFP) 


Volume  I.  Proposal  Preparation  Instructions 


Volume  I of  the  RFP  covers  two  sections  of  the  uniform 
contract  format  as  prescribed  by  ASPR.  These  are  Sections  C and  D. 

In  Section  C,  "Instructions,  Conditions,  and  Notices  to  Offerors," 
paragraph  42  covers  preparation  of  proposals.  These  proposal 
requirements  are  usually  packaged  in  six  volumes  to  facilitate  the 
offerors  in  preparing  the  proposals  and  the  Government  in  its 
evaluation  and  definitization  process.  These  volumes  are:  Volume  1, 
General  Summary;  Volume  2,  Technical;  Volume  3,  Management;  Volume  4, 
Logistics,  Volume  5,  Cost  and  Pricing;  and  Volume  6,  Contract 
Information.  Subsequent  information  will  deal  only  with  Volumes  3, 

4 and  5 and  Section  D,  Evaluation  Factors  for  Award. 

Volume  3,  Management 


The  detail  and  categories  of  information  requested 
must  be  tailored  to  each  proposal.  The  following  example  is  for 
illustration  purposes  only. 
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Volume  5,  Cost  and  Pricing 

In  general,  the  cost  proposal  and  supporting  data  for 
the  Reliability  Improvement  Warranty  (RIW)  will  be  contained  in  a 
separate  part  of  the  Cost  and  Pricing  volume.  Elements  that  may  be 
covered  in  the  instructions  for  preparing  this  part  are  discussed 
below. 

1.  A statement  that  the  RIW  shall  be  proposed  as  a 
separate  effort  on  a firm-fixed  price  (FFP)  basis. 

2.  The  baseline  quantity  or  quantities  that  are 
established  for  purposes  of  the  cost  proposal  preparation  (this  may 
or  may  not  include  contract  option  quantities). 

3.  The  Economic  Price  Adjustment  clause  that  is  to 
be  applied  to  the  RIW. 

4.  The  Work  Breakdown  Structure  (WBS)  to  be  used  in 
preparing  the  proposal.  Usually,  each  LRU  or  FLU  will  be  priced 
separately.  Although  WBS  items  may  include  failure  analysis,  ECP 
preparation,  ECP  implementating,  failure  correction,  warranty  repair 
facility  and  secure  storage  area,  consignment  spares,  packaging 

and  data  and  record  maintenance,  these  items  normally  will  not  be 
priced  at  this  level. 

5.  Instructions  concerning  data  pricing  for  RIW  data 

items. 

6.  Cost  formats  and  instructions  for  completing  them. 

Section  D,  Evaluation  Factors  for  Award 

The  evaluation  criteria  should  state  the  relative 
importance  of  design  to  cost  and  life  cycle  cost  in  both  the  general 
and  specific  evaluation  criteria.  When  an  RIW  option  is  included, 
it  should  be  clearly  stated  how  the  RIW  costs  will  be  used,  since 
some  of  the  RIW  cost  can  be  used  as  a surrogate  of  selected  support 
costs. 

Volume  II,  Model  Contract 

The  model  contract  consists  of  the  definition  of  the 
supplies  and  services  to  be  procured,  delivery  requirements,  all  the 
terms  and  conditions,  and  contract  administration  data.  It  is  a 
make-up  of  the  information  required  by  Sections  E through  L of  the 
uniform  contract  format  prescribed  by  ASPR.  The  following  covers 
elements  that  may  be  covered  in  this  volume.  It  is,  again,  important 
to  emphasize  that  the  elements  and  detail  must  be  tailored  to  each 
program. 
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Section  E,  Supplies/Services  and  Prices 

The  Reliaoility  Improvement  Warranty  (RIW)  option 
and  corresponding  Contract  Line  Items  (CLINs)  should  be  identified 
with  a description  of  how  the  RIW  option  will  be  exercised  and 
applied  to  data  CLIN. 

Section  F,  Description/Specifications 

The  Reliability  Improvement  Warranty  (RIW)  provision 
and  the  appropriate  Contract  Data  Requirements  List  (CDRL)  for  the 
RIW  data  should  be  covered. 

Section  G,  Preservation.  Packaging/Packing 

Any  peculiar  packaging  requirements  applicable  to 
Reliability  Improvement  Warranty  (RIW)  items  should  be  covered. 

Section  H,  Deliveries  or  Performance 

The  Reliability  Improvement  Warranty  (RIW)  provisions 
and  applicable  RIW  data  should  be  covered. 

Section  J,  Special  Provisions  Reliability  Improvement 

Warranty  (RIW)  Provisions 

Subsequent  paragraphs  discuss  essential  elements 
which  should  normally  be  included  in  an  RIW  provision  and  a 
sample  of  clauses  for  information  and  guidance  only. 

Part  I - Statement  of  Contractor  Warranty 


the  warranty. 


1.  State  the  terms,  including  the  length  of 


2.  State  what  constitutes  a failure  which  will 
require  the  contractor  to  repair  or  replace  a failed  item,  at  his 
option,  at  no  change  in  contract  price,  when  it  is  returned  to  him. 


3.  State  the  exclusions,  including  what 
conditions  (e.g.,  items  lost  or  damaged  due  to  fire,  explosion, 
etc.)  and  actions  associated  with  repairs  (.e.g,  packing,  shipping, 
etc. ) . 

4.  State  if  the  Government  or  contractor  pays 

for  shipping  costs. 


applicable. 


5.  State  any  contract  price  adjustments 
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A sample  of  how  these  elements  may  be  stated  in  the  model  contract 
is  contained  below. 

Part  J,  Statement  oA  Contractor  Warranty 

1.  The  contractor  warrantd  that  each  iumidhed 

under  thid  contract  will  be  face  faom  defactd  in  design,  material, 
and  worknandhlp,  and  will  operate  in  ltd  intended  environment,  in 
accordance  with  contractual  dpeclfacationd  governing  CLIN  ^ 

through o 6 thid  contract  far  the  warranty  period  bet  forth 

herein. 

2.  Any  det/unit  fiumidhed  under  thid  contract  that  falld  to 
meet  the  aforesaid  warranty  and  id  returned  to  the  contractor  by 
the  Government  dhall  be  corrected  or  replaced,  at  the  contractor' d 
dole  option  and  expend e,  do  ad  to  operate  in  accordance  with  the 
above  contractual  dpeclfacationd . Each  det/unit  returned  to  the 
contractor  by  the  Government  dhall  be  dubjccted  to  the  tedtd  o i 
drawing  number  _ fallowing  contractor  corrective  action.  The 
contractor  dhall  have  the  prerogative  o&  per  farming  additional 
tedtd  ii  he  dedired.  The  Government  dhall  have  the  right  to  witnedd 
the  repair  tedt  procedure  and  review  the  documented  redultd. 

3.  The  contractor  dhall  not  be  obligated  to  correct  or  replace 
at  no  codt  to  the  Government  any  det/unit  under  thede  warranty 
providiond  far  nonconfarmance,  lodd  or  damage  by  readon  ofi  (I)  non- 
[det/unlt)  induced  fare;  (2)  non-  [det/unit)  induced  explodion; 

(3)  dubmerdlon,  (4)  aetd  o{,  God,  duch  ad  filood,  hurricane,  tornado, 
earthquake,  lightning,  etc.;  (5)  alrcrafa  cradh;  ( 6 ) enemy  action; 

(7)  unit  on  winich  deal  id  broken  outdlde  contractor' d control. 

In  addition,  the  contractor  dhall  not  be  obligated  under  thede 
warranty  providiond  far: 

a.  Repair  ofi  external  phydlcal  damage  cauded  by 
accidental  or  willful  mid  treatment. 

b.  Repair  ofi  internal  phydlcal  damage  ( not  including 
electrical  damage)  which,  in  the  determination  otf  the  Government, 
had  been  cauded  by  accompanying  external  phydlcal  damage  due  to 
midtreatment  or  to  tampering  by  non- contractor  perdonnel. 

The  conditlond  dpecifaed  above,  except  aetd  OjJ  God,  apply  only  to 
lodd  and  damaged  occurring  on  locatlond  other  than  thode  owned  and 
controlled  by  the  contractor  or  occurring  while  the  det/unit  id  not 
under  the  contractor' d poddeddlon  or  cudtody. 

There  id  a predumptlon  tnat  a det/unit  returned  to  the 
contractor' d repair  facility  during  the  warranty  period  id  covered 
under  thid  warranty  and  that  only  the  excludiond  lid  ted  above  dhall 
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void.  the.  contractor' s responsibility  to  correct  ok  Ke.pla.ct  at  no 
xncrease  in  contKact  pnict  undtK  thus  warranty.  Tht  Administrative 
Contracting  Officer  (AC0)  shall  promptly  determent  whether,  any  of 
tht  abovt  exclusions  apply  to  a returned  set/unit  upon  Ktceipt  of 
tht  contractor' s claim  accompanitd  by  clean  and  convincing  tvidtnct. 

4.  Notwithstanding  tht  pno visions  of  tht  "Insptction"  claust 
(ASPP  7-1  OS.  5(a) ) regarding  tht  conclusiveness  of  acceptance,  and 
tht  waiver  of  defects  which  ant  susceptible  to  discovery  pnion  to 
acceptance,  the  contracton  shall,  be  obligated  to  connect  jk  replace 
any  non- conforming  set  in  accoxdanct  witn  the  terms  and  conditions 
o f this  warranty.  Tht  nights  and  obligations  of  the  parties  under 
this  warranty  are  in  addition  to  and  independent  of  the  nights  and 
obligations  of  the  parties  under  the  other  provisions  of  this 
contract.  Except  as  provided  by  the  general  provision  of  this 
contract  entitled  "Inspection,"  the  contractor's  obligations  and 
the  Government' s remedies  far  correction  and  replacement  of  non- 
confarming  sets  are  solely  and  exclusively  as  stated  herein.  In  no 
event  shall  the  contractor  be  liable  far  special  consequential  or 
incidental  damages. 

5.  Sets /units  returned  far  correction  or  replacement  under 
this  warranty  far  which  the  contractor  cannot  verifa  any 
nonconfarmance,  shall  be  prepared  far  reshipment  to  the  Government 
by  the  contractor.  There  shall  be  no  adjustment  in  warranty  price 
unless  the  number  of  such  returns  exceeds  30  percent?  of  the  total 
number  of  returned  sets/units  in  each  reporting  period.  The  total 
number  of  returned  sets/units  shall  not  include  sets/uruts  far 
which  one  or  more  of  the  exclusions  listed  in  Part  I,  Paragraph  3, 
apply.  The  contracting  o f facer  will  adjust  the  contract  price  and 

make  payment  to  the  contractor  at  the  rate  of  per  set/ unit 

far  the  number  o f such  returns  that  exceed  the  faregoing  amount  in 
each  reporting  period.  The  first  such  period  shall  start  six 
months  prior  to  the  initial  anniversary  date  (a4  defined  in  Part  l, 
paragraph  7)  and  subsequent  periods  shall  be  of  six  months'  duration. 
The  contractor  shall  promptly  present  evidence  to  the  ACO  or  his 
designated  representative  that  nonconfarmance  of  a returned  set/ unit 
cannot  be  verified.  "Documented  results  showing  that  the  set/unit 
has  successfully  completed  the  test  of  drawing  number  . shall 
constitute  evidence  that  a nonconformance  cannot  be  verified. 

6.  The  warranty  period  far  production  sets  /units  shall  start 
upon  Government  acceptance  or  furnishing  of  units  far  I OTSE,  whichever 
occurs  first.  It  shall  extend  from  date  of  delivery  of  the  first 

set/unit  of  the  specified  production  lot  for  a period  of  

months.  A production  lot  is  defined  as  . 


* This  limitation  may  vary  with  equipment  /application  and  should 
be  negotiable. 
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7.  Fon  purposes  o i this  warranty,  the  -initial  anniversary  date 

shall  be  defined  at  months  aiter  contract.  This  initial 

anniversary  date  -it  solely  ior  the  purposes  oi  the  reporting  periods 

at  a ted  herein.  summarizes  the  periods 

appropriate  ion.  the  various  report  tubmittalt,  contract  price 
adjustments,  and  operate- time  and  MTBF  meatuAementt  attoclated  with 
these  warranty  provisions  over  the  ilntt  years  iollouilna  the 

initial  anniversary  date. 

8.  Any  adjuttmentt  in  contract  price  resulting  irom  the 
provltiont  oi  this  warranty  will  be  trade  annually,  no  later  than 
ionty-iive  (45}  days  aiter  acceptance  by  the  Government  oi  the 
Warranty  Data  Report  reienred  to  herein  and  other  data  and  records 

required  in  Rant  that  are  necessary  ior  determining  the 

contract  price  adjustment.  The  i-inst  such  adjustment  shall  be  made 
ior  the  period  inorn  contract  award  to  the  initial  anniversary  date 
unless  otherwise  speciiied  herein.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
statements  in  this  contract  the  "Economic  Price  Adjustment  Clause," 

paragraph  , Section  J shall  not  apply  to  the  iollouiing  price 

adjustment  iactons . 


a. 

time  delay. 

b. 


c. 

diHerenttal. 

d. 

iailures. 


The per  day  liquidated  damages  ior  turnaround 

The  "K"  iactor  ior  lost  units. 

The per  hour  adjustment  ior  operative  hour 

The  per  set  charge  oi ior  excessive  unvertiied 


End  of  Sample 

Part  II  - Contractor  Obligations 

1.  State  contractor  responsibilities  for 
initiating  and  implementing  Engineering  Change  Proposals  (ECPs). 


ments. 


2.  State  contractor  warranty  marking  require- 


3.  State  contractor's  requirements  for  maintaining 
a warranty  repair  facility  and  secure  storage  area. 

4.  State  requirement  for  installation  of  seals. 


1 
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5.  State  turnaround  time  required  by  the 
contract  and  contractual  adjustments  or  other  considerations  that 

may  be  enacted  if  the  contractor  exceeds  the  number  of  days  specified. 

6.  State  the  contractor's  requirement  to 
maintain  records,  and  make  such  records  available  to  the  Government 
upon  request. 


7.  State  that  the  contractor  is  required  to 
cover  applicable  warranty  provisions  in  user  activity  technical 
manuals. 

A sample  of  how  these  elements  may  be  stated  in  the  model  contract 
is  contained  below. 

Part  II,  Contractor  Obligation* 

1.  All  contractor  Initiated.  ECPs  < [ok  improvement  of 
reliability  or  maintainability  of  the  bet/ unit  shall  be  covered,  per 
normal  MI L-STV-4 80  procedures;  however,  they  shall  be  incorporated 
during  the  warranty  period  at  no  change  in  contract  price. 

Modifications  resulting  from  ECPs  incorporated  in  the  contract  must 
be  implemented  by  the  contractor  into  all  new  production  sets /units 
and  into  all  items  returned  to  the  contractor.  The  contractor  may, 
with  approval  of  the  Government  institute  field  changes  to  effect 
modifications.  To  assure  that  all  sets /units  specified  in  this 
contract  are  of  the  latest  configuration  after  expiration  of  the 
warranty  the  contractor  will  be  obligated  to  supply  the  necessary 
parts  ( modification  kits,  etc.)  to  the  Government,  at  no  cost  to 
the  Government  for  all  sets /units  known  not  to  be  of  the  latest 
configuration  and  still  in  the  U.  S.  Mr  Force  inventory. 

2.  The  contractor  shall  cause  a suitable  and  prominent 
display  of  the  following  warranty  information  in  form  and  content 
satis  factory  to  the  contracting  officer  to  be  placed  conspicuously 
on  the  surfacc[s)  of  the  units  of  the  set  in  a way  that  insures 
visibility  when  units  are  removed,  from  the  aircraft: 

THIS  UNIT  IS  UNVER  WARRANTY  UNTIL:  [Vote  of  Warranty  Termination) 

VO  NOT  BREAK  OR  TAMPER  WITH  WARRANTY  SEALS 

IF  THIS  UNIT  FAILS  WITHIN  THE  WARRANTY  PERIOD,  THE  FOLLOWING 

ACTION  MUST  BE  TAKEN  BY  THE  USING  ACTIVITY: 

(1)  Verify  the  failure  using  approved  procedures  and  test 
equipment. 


(2)  Record  {allure  circumstances  data  and  &cne  tester  {indings 
on  AFT0  Fo*m  350. 

(3)  Package,  the.  unit,  including  the  completed  AFTO  Fo Am  35 0, 

In  an  appropriate  skipping  container  and  promptly  return 
unit  to  [contractor1 s address ) . 


A ^oAm  { \or  permanently  recording  airena{t  installation  and  removal 
dates  by  Government  personnel  shall  also  be  a{{ixed  to  each  unit. 

This  {or m shall  also  have  a column  next  to  the  removal  date  { \or  the 
contractor  to  record  a code  representing  the  result  o{  contractor/ 

A CO  action  l{  the  unit  ms  returned  to  the  contractor.  The 
suggested  coding  scheme  is  as  {ollows: 

Blank  or  Zero  - Unit  removed  {rom  aircraft  but  not  returned  to 
contractor  {or  warranty  service. 

1 - Failure  not  coueAed  undeA  warranty  (A CO 

concurrence) . 

2 - Failure  verified,  corrective  action  taken  under 

warranty. 

3 - Failure  not  verified  (A CO  concurrence) . 


Within  sixty  [60)  days  a{ter  receipt  o{  award,  the  contractor  shall 
submit  to  the  PCO  {or  approval  the  proposed  wording,  content  and 
placement  o{  this  ln{ormation.  Material  suitability  and  methodls ) 
used  to  apply  this  data  to  the  set/unit  shall  also  be  submitted  at 
this  time  {or  Government  approval. 

3.  The  contractor  shall  maintain  throughout  the  warranty 
period  a {ully  operational  warranty- repair  {acility  located  in  the 
Continental  United  States.  The  contractor  shall  maintain  at  this 
repair  {acility  a secure  area  {or  storage  o{  Government- owned  spare 
and  repaired  sets /units.  Property  control  o{  any  GFE  sets  /units 
will  be  In  accordance  with  the  ASPR  Appendix  B "Manual  {or  Control 
o{  Government  Property  In  Possession  o{  Contractors 
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4.  The  contractor  Ahall  provide,  and  inAtall  appropriate  acoIa 
for  aJUL  unit A in  ike.  Act/ unit  u)hi.ch  Ahall  minimize  inadvertent  Aeal 
breaking.  Furthermore , the  design  of  the  AealA  Ahould  be  Auch  that 
a breaking  of  a 6 eat  through  tampering  wilt  be  evident. 

5.  a.  In  the  event  o<$  a non-conformance  of  a Aet/unit,  the 
Government  Ahall  promptly  notify  the  contractor  in  writing  or  by 
electronic  message  l.e.g,  TUX ) of  Aaid  non-conformance  and.  Ahall 
provide  the  bercal  number  for  the  non-confoming  Aet/unit.  Failure 
to  provide  the  menial  number  of  the  non-confoming  Aet/unit,  however, 

4 hail  not  relieve  the  contractor  from  any  of  hit,  reAponAibilitieA 
under  thiA  warranty. 

b.  Upon  receipt  of  Auch  notification,  the  contractor 
A hall  package  and  Ahip  a replacement  Government- owned  Aet/unit  from 
the  Aecure  Atorage  area  to  the  appropriate  Government  facility. 

To  the  extent  poAAible,  a firAt-in/ firAt-out  baA iA  Ahall  be  uAed  in 
A electing  AetA/unitA  for  AhipmentA  from  the  Atorage  area.  Such 
Ahipment  Ahall  be  made  within  one  working  day  from  the  time  of 
receipt  of  notification.  PreAervation,  packing  and  packaging  Ahall 
be  in  accordance  with  Section  G of  the  Achedule  of  thiA  contract. 

For  Ahipment  the  contractor  Ahall  uAe  a Government  Bill  of  Lading 
IGBL)  accompanied  by  a W Form  1149  for  tranAfer  of  Government 
property  accountability.  In  the  event  that  ApareA  in  the  Aecure 
Atorage  area  are  inAufficient  to  meet  demand,  the  contractor  Ahall 
follow  a a hipping- priority  AyAtem  at  the  direction  of  the  contracting 
officer. 

6.  Within  an  average  of  calendar  dayA  from 

receipt  of  a returned  Act/ unit  for  which  thiA  warranty  iA  in  force, 
the  contractor  Ahall  correct,  replace  or  inAtall  approved 
modificationA  in  Auch  AetA/unitA  oa  neceAAary  and  Atore  the  AetA / 
unitA  in  the  Aecure  Atorage  area.  ThiA  turnaround  time  requirement 
Ahall  apply  to  all  unitA  returned  except  thoAe  to  which  one  or  more 

of  the  excluAionA  Ha ted  in  Part  I,  Paragraph  3 apply.  The  contractor 
Ahall  not  be  liable  for  any  time  delayA  if  the  failure  to  perform 
the  contract  ariAeA  out  of  coauca  beyond  the  control  and  without 
the  fault  or  negligence  0j$  the  contractor.  Such  cauAeA  may  include, 
but  are  not  reAtricted  to,  actA  of  God  or  of  the  public  enemy,  actA 
of  the  Government  in  either  itA  Aovereign  or  contractual  capacity, 
fireA,  floodA , epidemicA,  quarayitine  reAtrictionA , AtrikeA,  freight 
embargoeA,  and  unuAually  Aevere  weather;  but  in  every  caAe  the 
failure  to  perform  muAt  be  beyond  the  control  and  without  the  fault 
or  negligence  of  the  contractor. 

7.  Calculation  of  average  turnaround  Ahall  be  made  over  Aix- 
month  periodA.  The  firAt  Auch  period  Ahall  Atari  Aix  monthA  prior 
to  the  initial  anniverAary  date,  and  AubAequent  Aix-month  periodA 
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shall  (otlow  consecutively  until  wannanty  tenmination.  l(  the 
average  tunnanound  time,  in  a six-month  period  i s gn.eM.zn  than 
(i(teen  (75)  day*,*  as  computed  (nom  wannanty  data  neconds,  the 
contnacton  will  be.  assess ed  a liquidated  damage**  in  accondance 
with  the  following  ( onmula : 

Liquidated  Vamage  = ($25)*  x (f  - 15*)  x R 

whene 

R = numben  o(  netunned  item  ion  which  the  tunnanound  time 
nequinements  applies  that  have  been  neceived  by  the 
contnacton  during  the  a ix- month  peniod. 

T = avenage  tunnanound  time  o(  the  R netunned  item  duning 
the  six-month  peniod  calculated  to  thnee  decimal  places 
(nom  the  equation  T = P/R.  P is  defined  as  the  total 
numben  oi  days  ion  contnacton  pno cessing  oi  R items 
netunned  ion  wannanty  senvice,  measuned  to  the  neatest 
houn  ion  each  netunned  item,  inom  the  time  the  netunn 
is  neceived  by  the  contnacton  to  the  time  the  item  has 
passed  the  wannanty  nepain  test  pnocedune. 

This  i onmula  is  based  on  a liquidated  damage  oi  ($25  pen  day)*  ion 
each  unit  which,  on  the  avenage,  exceeds  the  iiiteen  day  nequinement. 
Such  a (fixed  amount  is  established  and  agneed  to  by  the  contnacton 
in  necognition  oi  the  iact  that  actual  liquidated  damages  will  be 
di((icult  i(  not  impossible  to  detenmine.  The  above  liquidated 
damages  will  be  assessed  in  accondance  with  pno  vis  ions  oi  panagnaph 
(()  the  Ve(ault  clause. 

8.  The  contnacton  shall  maintain  neconds  by  senial  numben  ion 
each  unit  unden  wannanty  as  nequined  in  Pant  _ heneunden.  Upon 
nequest,  these  neconds  and  associated  data  and  documentation  shall 
be  trade  available  to  the  Govennment  at  the  contnacton' s plant  duning 
the  wannanty  peniod  ion  neview  oi  thein  adequacy  and  accunacy. 

9.  The  contnacton  shall  place  those  wannanty  pnovisions 
applicable  to  using  activities  in  all  pentinent  Technical  Manuals 
unden  this  contnact. 

10.  The  contnacton  shall  have  a continuing  nesponsibility  to 
accept  (on  connection  on  ECP  installation  and  to  complete  the 
connection  on  ECP  installation  o(,  on  ( unnish  a neplacement  (on,  any 
set/unit  shipped  to  the  contnacton' s nepain  (acility  with  a skipping 
date  on  on  be(one  the  last  day  o(  the  wannanty  peniod  notwithstanding 
any  othen  pnovisions  o(  this  wannanty. 

End  of  Sample 

* Must  be  determined  on  a case  by  case  basis. 

**  A clause  requiring  consignment  units  may  be  used  in  lieu  of  a 
liquidated  damages  clause. 
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Part  III  - Government  Obligations 


1.  State  the  Government's  obligations  to 
verify  failures  and  provide  to  contractors  failure  circumstances 
data  and  test  information. 

2.  State  packing  and  shipping  requirements. 

3.  State  when  planning  data,  such  as  number  of 
installed  units  and  flying  hour  program,  will  be  provided  the 
contractor. 

4.  State  the  Government's  obligations  for 

processing  ECPs. 

A sample  of  how  these  elements  may  be  stated  in  the  model  contract 
is  contained  below. 


Pant  Ill,  Government  Obligations 


1.  The.  Govennment  shall 


a.  To  the,  extent  pAacticable,  veAihy  the  non-conhoAmance 
using  appAopAiate  pAoceduAex  and.  text  equipment. 

fa.  FuAnlsh  to  the  contAactoA,  to  the  extent  possible, 
complete  iatluxe- clAcurn tance  data  and  text  reading*,  coAnectly 
AecoAded  on  A FTO  Vow  350  oa  equivalent. 

c.  Utilize,  to  the  extent  pAacticable,  packing  and 
packaging  pen  MlL-STV-794  h oa  alt  shipments  oh  the  sets  I units  and 
include  a pnopeA  tAanshen  oh  cux today  £om  [W  Tom  1149). 

d.  PAomptly  ship  each  nonconfioAming  set  I unit  to  the 
contAactoA. 

e.  Notify  the  contAactoA  oh  dehects,  deficiencies  oa 

nancon^omance  oh  a set/unit,  and  pAovide  shipping  instAuctions  hofl 
deliveAy  oh  a Aeplacement  sett  unit.  [See  Pant  II,  PaAagAopk  5. a.). 

h . PuAnlxh  Inho Amation  to  the  contAactoA  each  six  (6) 
monthx  AegaAding  numbeA  oh  alAcAaht  installations  duAing  the  penlod. 

2.  In  Aecognltion  oh  the  high  contAactoA  motivation  ho a total 
cost  contAol  ehheeted  thAough  these  mAAanty  pAovlxlonx , the 
Go vennment  agAeex  that  all  no-cost  ECPs  submitted  in  accoAdance 
with  MlL-STV-480  to  impAove  neLLabillty  and  maintainability  h°A  the 
sets!  units  will  Aeceive  special,  expeditious  pAocexsing.  Notwithstanding 
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this  Apecial  pnoceAAing,  any  Audi  ECP  A hall  be  iomaily  incorporated 
in  the  contract  by  the.  Government  thirty- iive  (35)  day*  aiten 
receipt  by  the  PCO  unlesA  the.  contractor  hat  received  written 
notification  oi  itA  non- approval  inom  the  Government  prion  to  that 
date. 

End  of  Sample 
Part  IV  - Miscellaneous 

1.  State  how  the  Government  plans  to  cover 
correction,  replacement  or  disposition  of  item,  actions  or  events 
not  covered  by  the  warranty. 

2.  State  procedure  for  adjustments  in  contract 
price  for  unused  portions  of  a warranty. 

3.  State  the  disposition  of  material  removed 
from  any  unit  pursuant  to  the  warranty. 

4.  State  the  planned  program  operating  time 
and  provision  for  contract  price  adjustment  due  to  significant 
differences. 

A sample  of  how  these  elements  may  be  stated  in  the  model  contract 
is  contained  below. 

Part  IV,  Miscellaneous 

1 . The  Government  A hall  negotiate  a Aepanate  contract  with 
the  contractor  to  coven  the  connection,  replacement,  on  diApoAition 
o i AetA/unitA  that  have  AuAtained  damage  attributable  by  the  ACO  to 
the  cauAeA/eventA  Aet  iorth  in  Pant  I,  Panagnaph  3,  oi  thiA  warranty. 

2.  An  adjustment  in  contnact  pnice  A hail  be  made  ion  the 
unused  pontion  oi  the  nemaining  warranty  ion  any  Aet/ unit  that  haA 
AuAtained  damage  attnibutable  by  the  AC 0 to  the  causes/ eventA  Aet 
ionth  in  Pant  I,  Panagnaph  3,  and  that  is  not  connected  on  neplaced 
unden  the  pnovisions  oi  the  Aepanate  contnact  neienned  to  in  this 
PaAt  IV,  Panagnaph  1,  on  any  Aet/ unit  that,  upon  centiiication  oi 
the  contracting  oiiicen,  is  declared  loAt. 

Ton  each  Aet/ unit  ion  which  adjustment  is  applicable,  the 
contnact  pnice  will  be  decreoAed  by  an  amount  equal  to  K x ROW, 
where  K is  Apecliied  in  the  table  below  and  ROW  is  the  remaining 
number  oi  dauyA  oJ$  warranty  inom  the  day  the  Aet/ unit  was  de closed 
loAt  on  damaged  beyond  repair  and  not  neplaced. 
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3.  When  a set/ unit  is  returned  to  the.  Government  after  being 
■sent  to  the  contractor,  far.  corrective  action  or  replacement  under 
the  warranty  provisions  o ^ this  contract,  the  balance  o f the  warranty 
period  will  be  applicable  to  the  returned  set/ unit. 

4.  All  material  removed  from  any  set/ unit  or  any  unit  replaced 
pursuant  to  this  warranty  shall  become  contractor' s property  except 
as  provided  herein. 

5.  The  Government  shall  not  be  obligated  to  provide  facilities, 
tooling,  or  equipments  of  any  type  far  contractor  performance  under 
this  warranty  except  as  identified  in  the  Government  Furnished 
Property  Clause  of  this  contract. 

6.  The  pricing  of  this  RIW  provision  shall  be  based  on  an 

average  operating  time  of  hours  per  month  for  ________  units 

delivered  to  the  Government  and  installed  in  aircraft/.  Starting 
twelve  [12)  months  after  the  initial  annivensoujy  date  [as  defined 
in  Part  l,  Paragraph  7)  and  annually  thereafter,  the  contract  price 
shall  be  adjusted  as  necessary  to  account  far  significant  deviations 
[greater  than  plus  or  minus  51)  from  the hour  standard. 


Such  adjustments  shall  be  made  by  analyzing  the  elapsed-time- 
indicator  (ETI)  readings  of  the  units  returned  during  the  preceding 
twelve  (12)  months  to  estimate  total  operating  time  and  comparing 
this  estimate  with  operating  time  expected  for  a -hour-per-month 
average.  No  adjustment  shall  be  made  for  an  operating  hour 
differential  for  the  period  from  contract  award  to  the  initial 
anniversary  date. 

definitions  and  Equations 

N ■ = number  of  aircraft  that  contained  an  installed  set  on 

the  last  day  of  the  j month  of  the  twelve  month 
measurement  percod. 

[These  values  are  to  be  supplied  by  the  Air  Force) 

¥ = average  number  of  installed  sets  over  the  twelve 

month  period. 

i 12 

= TT  N, 

AOT  = average  operating  time  per  day  per  unit. 
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Total  elapsed  opetating  houts  oh  all  unxts  telutned  dating 

the,  twelve  month  mea*  utemeni  patio  d 

Total  Installed  day * oh  all  unit*  telutned  dating  the 
twelve  month  mea&utement  petlod 


The.  elapsed  opetating  houts  oh  a unit  telutned  dating  the.  measutemenl 
petlod  1*  defined  to  be.  the  ETI  tending  oh  the  unit  when  tecelved  by 
the  conttaclot  minus  the  ETI  teading  oh  the  unit  when  last  shipped  by 
the  conttaclot.  The  nmbet  oh  installed  day*  oh  a unit  telutned  dating 
the  measutemeni  petlod  1*  defined  a*  the  total  numbet  oh  day*  the  unit 
was  In*  tailed  In  an  altcta^t  * tatting  with  the  date  the  unit  wa*  la*t 
* hipped  to  a Govetnment  InAtaltallon  to  the  date  the  unit  1*  tecelved 
by  the  conttaclot.  It  1*  noted  that  the  value*  In  the  numetalot  and 
denominatot  oh  the  above  equation  mu*t  be  bated  on  the  same  unit*. 

I h all  tequlted  data  ate  not  available  hot  a telutned  unit,  then  that 
telutned  unit  *hall  be  excluded  htorn  the  calculation  oh  A OT. 

The  following  is  a sample  computation  baaed  on  an  expected  operating 
time  of  68  hours  per  month  average,  a fifty  cent  adjustment  per  hour 
for  operating  hour  differential  and  a maximum  downward  warranty  price 
adjustment  of  $200.  All  factors  in  this  sample  must  be  tailored  to 
the  individual  program. 

T,  „ * unit  opetating  time  ovet  the  twelve  month  meat utemeni 

5 petlod  bated  on  a 68  hout  pet  month  avetage  value 

= 12  x 68  xff 

Tftt  = eAtlmaled  unit  opetating  time  bated  on  ETI  teading*  oh 
unit*  telutned  dutlng  the  mea*  utemeni  petlod  and  on 
In* tolled  day * mea*  utemeni* 

= A0T  x 365  x U 

The  wantonly  ptlce  adjustment  *ka!t  be  calculated  a*  hollow*: 

lh  T^jj  1*  gtealet  than  ot  equal  to  0.9 5 x T 6g  and  let*  than  ot 
equal  to  1.05  x T^g,  then  thete  *halt  be  no  adjustment  In  wattaniy 
ptlce  h°t  the  twelve  month  petlod  undet  con*!detai!on. 

F ot  T^jj  let*  than  0.95  x T^g,  the  downwatd  wantonly  ptlce 
adjustment  *halt  be  equal  to  $0.50  x ( 0.95  x T^g  - T^jj ).  Howevet, 
the  downwatd  wattaniy  ptlce  adjustment  hot  opetate-hout  vatlance 
shall  not  exceed  $ 200  x H hofl  wy  twelve  month  mea* utemeni  petlod. 

Fot  T^jj  gtealet  than  1.05  x T^g,  the  upwatd  wattaniy  ptlce 
adjustment  shall  be  equal  to  $0.50  x 1.05  x T^g)  . 

End  of  Sample 
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Part  V - Warranty  Data Requirements 


1.  State  that  the  contractor  will  be  required  to 
establish  and  maintain  a data  system  capable  of  providing  data  and 
information  on  reliability  and  maintainability  and  the  effectiveness 
of  the  warranty  program. 

2.  State  warranty  data  report  requirements. 

A sample  of  how  these  elements  may  be  stated  in  the  model  contract  is 
contained  below.  However,  this  part  of  the  Reliability  Improvement 
Warranty  provision  may  be  covered  by  appropriate  Data  Item  Descriptions 
(DIDs).  Two  unique  DIDs  have  been  developed  and  are  being  used  on  a 
limited  basis.  Prior  to  structuring  the  Warranty  Data  Requirements 
provision  these  DIDs  should  be  reviewed.  The  office  of  primary 
responsibility  (OPR)  for  these  DIDs  is  AFLC/MMMC.  The  DIDs  of  interest 
are: 

UL-83-MM,  Reporting  Materiel  Transactions-Contractor  Storage/ 
Distribution  Point 

UL-84-MM,  Reliability  Improvement  Warranty  (RIW)  Data  Reporting 
and  Summary  Reports 

Part  \) , Warranty  Vata  Re.qLUAejme.ntt> 

1.  The  contractor  shall  develop  and  maintain  a.  data,  accumulation, 
processing,  analysis , and  reporting  Ay  Atm  capable,  oh  providing  the  data 
ttemA  necessary  faoti  Implementing  any  oh  the  provisions  oh  thlA  warranty, 
and  capable  oh  providing  to  the  Government  data  and  inhormation  on  the 
reliability  and  rmintalnability  oh  the  Act /unit  and  the  ehhictiveness 

oh  the  warranty  procurement  concept.  All  data  required  herein  a hall  be 
made  available  to  the  Government  at  the  contractor' A plant  upon  request 
during  the  warranty  period.  The  Government  will  provide,  to  the  extent 
possible,  applicable  maintenance  and  utilization  data  to  the  extent 
generated  by  the  Air  Force  66-1  Vata  SyAtem. 

2.  The  contractor  A hall  eAtabllAh  and  maintain  records  oh  each 
returned  Ad/ unit  conAlAtlng  oh  the  hollowing  data  item : 

Vata  received  by  contractor 
Serial  number 

ET1  reading  [ih  applicable ) 

Condition  oh  unit  bowed  on  initial  inspection 

Failure  mode 

Probable  hrilure  cause 

Action  taken  h°r  repair 

Manhours  expanded  by  labor  category 

Parts  and  material  usage 

Test  results  r 

Vote  stored  in  secure  storage  area 

A 
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3.  The  contractor  shall  provide  a semi- annual  warranty  data 
deport  covering  warranty  experience  ooeA  each  six-month  reporting 
period.  However,  the.  ^irst  bach  report  shall  cover  all  warranty 
expedience,  up  to  the  initial,  anniversary  date  las  defined  in  Pant  J, 
Padagdaph  7).  Such  reports  Mitt  be  delivered  to  the  Government 
within  60  day s /jdom  the  end  oh  the  depositing  pediod . Thit>  depodt 
shall,  at  a minimum,  contain  the  hollowing: 

a.  Set/Unit  Initiat  Delivery : a record,  by  serial  numbed, 
oh  each  set!  unit  showing  ETJ,  date  o h shipment,  and  shipping  distinction. 

fa.  Caddective  Action  Summary:  a decodd  by  menial  numbed  oh 
connective  actions  oh  sets /units  showing  originating  fiieid  activity 
Hh  available)  ETJ  deciding,  date  oh  receipt,  contracted  connective 
action,  warranty  coverage  applicability,  manhours  expended  by  labor 
category,  parts  and  material  and  date  o\  repair  completion. 

c.  Secure  Storage  Area  Population:  a listing  o h the  number 
OjJ  each  type  oh  unit  in  the  secure  storage  area  at  the  end  oh  each 
month  in  the  deporting  period. 

d.  Unit  Cycle  Time:  to  the  extent  practicable,  a summary 

and  analysis,  by  unit  type,  oh  The  number  oh  days  hor  the  mayor  elements 
oh  the  corrective  cycle  as  hollows: 


Contractor  receipt 
to 

Storage  in  secure  storage  area 
to 

Shipment  to  Government  activity 
to 

Installation  in  aircraht 
to 

Removal  (jAom  aircraht 
to 

Shipment  to  Contractor 
to 

Receipt  by  Contractor 

e.  Sett  Unit  Reliability:  a summary  and  analysis  oh  the 
operational  hield  reliability , including  mean  time  between  hoilure 
measurements  by  unit  type  and,  to  the  extent  possible,  mean  time 
between  removal  inhormation.  Analysis  oh  causes,  modes,  trends  and 
patterns  oh  5xe£d  (Jax&iAe  and  actions  taken,. recommended  or  projected 
hor  corrective  action  shall  also  be  included.  To  the  extent  possible, 
the  ehhects  oh  varying  hield  environment  (e.g.,  aircraht  type)  on 
operational  reliability  shall  be  investigated. 
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($.  Modification  Status  Summary:  a summary  of  modifications 
recommended  and  incorporated  by  the  contractor  for  reliability / 
maintainability  improvement  and  a record  by  serial  number  of  the 
modification  status  of  each  delivered  set!  unit. 

g.  Warranty  Population:  a monthly  summary  by  unit  type 
of  the  number  of  units  known  to  be  In  the  Government  Inventory  under 
warranty,  tinted  according  to  the  amount  of  remaining  warranty 
period.  Information  concerning  lost  units  or  units  declared  non- 
reparable should  al&o  be  Summarized. 

h.  Contract  Price  Adjustment  Statistics:  a record  0|$ 
measurements  and  calculations  necessary  for  implementing  the 
provisions  pertaining  to  contract  price  adjustments.  To  be  included 
are  the  following: 

(J)  percentage  of  returns  with  unverified 

nonconformance 

(2)  average  turnaround  time 

(3)  operate  time  measurements 

(4)  number  of  lost  units 

(5)  unit  MTBFs 

i.  Other  pertinent  data,  facts,  information,  and 
investigations  that  the  contractor,  at  Us  discretion,  believes  will 
be  of  value  to  the  Government  in  implementing  and  evaluating  the 
R1W  concept. 

4.  The  contractor  shall  provide  an  annual  Warranty  Effective- 
ness Report.  The  first  such  report  shall  cover  the  period  from 
contract  award  to  twelve  months  after  the  initial  anniversary  date 
and  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Government  within  sixty  (60}  days  from 
the  end  of  that  period.  Subsequent  reports  shall  be  issued  annually. 
The  Warranty  Effectiveness  Report  shall  contain: 

a.  A report  of  experiences  and  conclusions  regarding  the 
effectiveness  of  the  warranty  concept  applied  to  this  contract. 

b.  Recommendations  and  suggestions  regarding  warranty- 
clause  provisions  that  may  be  of  mutual  benefit  to  the  Government 
and  industry  in  future  procurements. 
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5.  A data  collection,  analy&lt, , and  AepoAtlng  plan  i>hall  be 
4a bmitted  120  day 6 alien,  the  elective  date  ol  the  contract, 
detailing  the  data  Aecoxdi,  to  be  maintained  and  the  AepoAt  lonmat 
to  be  provided  lox  both  the  WaAnanty  Data  Report  and  the  UaAAanty 
Ellectiveneii  Report. 

RepoAti  -ikali  be  delivered  to  the  PCO  Ioa  linal  acceptance. 

End  of  Sample 

Economic  Price  Adjustment  Provisions 

Provisions  applicable  to  the  Reliability  Improvement  Warranty 
(RIW)  provisions  must  be  covered.  The  Labor  and  Material  Indices 
to  be  used  are  normally  based  on  the  Bureau  of  L^bor  Statistics  (BLS) 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor.  The  index  for  cimputation  of  the 
change  in  labor  and  labor  related  costs  may  be  the  BLS  material 
index  of  earnings  data  for  the  applicable  Standard  Industrial 
Classification  (SIC)  as  published  in  the  applicable  table  of 
Employment  and  Earnings.  The  index  for  computation  of  the  change 
in  material  and  material  related  costs  may  be  the  BLS  national  data 
for  the  applicable  Wholesale  Price  Index  (WPI)  code  as  published  in 
the  applicable  table  of  Wholesale  Price  and  Prices  Indexes.  Applica- 
tion of  these  indices  to  the  RIW  provision  may  require  the  development 
of  Planned  Expenditure  Profiles  and  the  determination  of  the 
percentage  of  the  applicable  Labor  and  Material  Costs  that  are 
subject  to  adjustment. 

Technical  Data 


References  should  be  made  to  the  implication  of  technical  data 
requirements  under  the  RIW  provision. 

Configuration  Control 

Reference  should  be  made  to  the  processing  of  no-cost  ECPs  in 
accordance  with  the  RIW  provisions  and  the  requirements  on  Govern- 
ment initiated  ECPs  in  relationship  to  the  RIW  provisions. 

Spare  Provisioning 

Reference  should  be  made  to  the  implication  of  spares 
provisioning  under  the  RIW. 

Part  III,  General  Provisions 

Section  L,  General  Provision 


The  default  provision  of  the  contract  clauses  set  forth 


in  ASPR  should  be  identified  as  applicable  to  the  Reliability 
Improvement  Warranty  provision. 


Part  IV.  List  of  Documents 
Section  M 


Include  the  RIW  Data  Exhibits  in  the  Contract  Data 
Requirements  List  (DD  1423) . 


Volume  III,  Attached  Documents  and  References 
Section  M 


1.  Include  an  exhibit  covering  the  Contract  Ddta 
Requirements  List  (DD  1423)  item  for  the  RIW  data. 


2.  Ensure  that  for  ECPs  submitted  under  RIW  appropriate 
Data  Item  Descriptions  are  submitted  concurrently  with  the  ECP. 


3.  If  special  provisions  on  the  processing  time  for  ECPs 
submitted  under  the  RIW  is  covered  in  the  contract,  a statement  to 
this  effect  should  be  prominently  displayed  on  all  ECPs  submitted 
in  accordance  with  this  provision. 


4.  Statement  of  Work  and  specifications  should  be 
prepared  to  reflect  the  possibility  of  implementing  the  Reliability 
Improvement  Warranty  provisions.  Considerations  that  may  be 
involved  include  the  maintenance  concept,  training  tasks,  support 
and  test  equipment,  testing  and  fabrication  specifications  that 
describe  an  acceptable  versus  defective  item  which  may  be  critical 
to  the  failure  definition  under  the  Reliability  Improvement  Warranty 
provision. 


5.  Contract  Work  Breakdown  Structure  should  be  consistent 
with  the  instruction  for  preparing  the  cost  volume  of  the  proposal 
and  reflect  the  requirements  of  implementing  the  Reliability  Improve- 
ment Warranty  provision. 
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Reliability  Improvement  Warranty  with  MTBF  Guarantee: 
Essential  Elements  of  Procurement  Documentation 


The  elements  of  procurement  documentation  discussed  in 
Appendix  B for  Reliablity  Improvement  Warranty  (RIW)  are  applicable 
to  the  RIW  with  MTBF  Guarantee.  However,  it  is  important  to 
separately  identify  the  MTBF  guarantee  option  whenever  the  RIW  is 
discussed.  Just  as  the  RIW  provision  must  be  tailored  to  the  item 
or  equipment  the  same  is  true  of  the  MTBF  guarantee  provisions. 

This  appendix  provides  a sample  clause  that  may  be  added  as  a rider 
to  the  RIW  provision.  This  sample  is  provided  for  information  and 
guidance  only  and  to  illustrate  the  degree  of  detail  that  may  be 
required. 

Section  J,  Special  PnoviAionA,  Reliability  Improvement  Womanly 
Pant  V,  MTBF  Guarantee 

J . The  contnaclon  A hall  guarantee  that  each  type 
nomenciatuned  unit  will  achieve  a mean  time  between  £ ailuneA  (MTBF) 
value  Mich  that  the  AQt  MTBF  1a  equal  to  on  gneaten  than  that 
Ahown  below: 


Anniversary  Vote: 

Set 

MTBF 

Penlod  1 : 

hour * 

Penlod  2: 

hour a 

Penlod  3: 

hour a 

2.  Fon  thlA  guarantee,  unit  (Sell  MTBF  iA  defined,  to  be  the 
total  operating  houn A o|J  all  unit*  (ScX& ) in  the  active  Government 
inventory  that  were  accumulated  doming  a Apecl^ied  period,  divided 
by  the  total  number  o £ relevant  verified  ^ailuneA  orf  all  Auch  unit* 
(SelA)  duning  the  Apecifiied  penlod.  A unit  that  require*  connection 
on  neplacement  by  the  contnaclon  unden  the  wannanty  pnovi&iom 
Ahall  be  counted  at>  one  nelevant  verified  unit  $ ailune , e.g.,  no 
mone  than  one  nelevant  verified  unit  ailune  pen  Mil /unit  pen 
netunn.  Retunned  unltA  which  one  dani^ied  a&  unverified  failure* 
04  connobonated  by  the  A CO  and  on  which  adjustment*  on  pneventive 
maintenance  action*  one  made,  on  appnoved  ECP*  one  inconponated 
Ahall  not  be  counted  o&  a f aulune  ($oa.  punpoA e*  of  MTBF  calculation. 

3.  The  contnaclon  a hall  perform  a neliability  apportionment 
in  accondance  with  M1L-STV-756  and  M1L-STV-7S5  ante* 4 otherwise 
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specified  herein  in  order  to  allocate  the.  set  MTBF  values  specified 
in  Part  l /,  PaAa.gxa.ph  1 above  to  the  unit  level.  These  allocated. 

MT8F  values  shall  be  the  guaranteed  unit  MTBFs  and  axe  subject  to 
review  by  the  Government.  Such  apportionment  6 hail  be  boxed  on  the 
assumption  of  a serial  design  such  that  the  reciprocal  of,  the 
xet  MTBF  ix  equal  to  the  xum  of,  the  recipxocalx  of  the  unit  MTBFs. 

4.  Fox  each  type  of  unit,  the  contractor  xhall  make  xemiannual 
measurement#  of  the  unit  MT8F  achieved  over  the  previous  six  (6) 
month  period.  These  measurements  Mill  be  based  on  the  performance 
of  all  units  in  the  active  Government  inventory.  The  first  such 
measurement  xhall  be  made  six  (6)  months  before  the  end  of  Period  1 
as  defined  in  Part  V,  Paragraph  1,  above.  Paragraph  11  provides 
the  basis  upon  which  xuch  measurements  xhall  be  made.  The 
contractor' x obligation  with  respect  to  a particular  unit  MTBF 
guarantee  shall  terminate  when  two  (2)  consecutive  measurements 
yield  unit  MTBF  values  that  equal  or  exceed  the  guaranteed  unit 

MTBF  values  for  the  through  _ month  period,  but  in  no 

event  shall  the  contractor's  obligation  terminate  earlier  than 

months  after  contract  award  nor  be  continued  beyond  

months  after  contract  award  from  that  date  unless  annually  agreed 
to  otherwise.  Appendix  A,  which  is  nude  • part  of  this  contract, 
summarizes  the  MTBF  measurement  periods  app ^ ■'able  for  the  MTBF 
guarantee.  Notwithstanding  the  termination  oj  he  MTBF  guarantee, 
the  RVil  shall  continue  in  accordance  with  the  applicable  provisions 
of  that  clause. 

5.  In  the  event  that  a measured  unit  MTBF  for  any  measurement 
period  is  less  than  the  guaranteed  unit  MTBF  value  corresponding  to 
that  period,  the  contractor  shall  furnish  the  Government,  at  no 
additional  cost  to  the  Government,  the  following: 

a.  Engineering  analysis  to  determine  cause  of  nonconforming 

MTBF 

b.  Corrective  engineering  design  changes 

c.  Modification  of  the  units,  spare  units,  and/or  spare 
parts  as  required,  at  contractor's  expense. 

d.  "Pipeline"  unit  spares  as  needed  by  the  Government  on 
a consignment  (no- charge  loan ) oasis  but  no  greater  than  that 
provided  by  the  following  formula: 

n * (A  x S)  - Sp  (rounded  to  next  highest  whole  number ) 

I 

►i 

* NOTE:  Measurement  periods  should  be  tailored  to  program  requirements. 
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wfie/te 

n = nuxonum  numbeA  coa6-cgtwient  spare  unit* 

Sp  « quantity  of  units  previously  loaned  to  and 
retained  on  a loan  basis  by  the  Government 

A * calculated  number,  defined  as  follows: 

p 

A = tt  - 1 (If  greater,  than  1.0,  A Altai!  be 
redefined  to  be  equal  to  1.0 ) 

G = guaranteed  MTBF  value  far  the  unit  far  the 
measurement  period 

M = measured  unit  MTBF 

S = a "target"  spares  level  based  on  the  percentage 
of  the  average  number  of  Installed  sets  over  the 
six-month  measurement  period.  This  average 
number  (W)  Is  defined  In  Part  V,  Paragraph  11. 

S Is  defined  to  be  equal  to: 

S = W (-STg*  Ta)  (Aon  + 7.65  Vff  T^)  (A OT) 
cohere 

OST  = average  number  of  pipeline  days  to  and 
from  contractor' s facility 

Ta  = required  contractor  turnaround  time 

A OT  = estimated  average  operating  time  per 
Installed  unit  per  day 

If  n is  negative  far  a particular  type  of  unit,  the 
provisions  of  Part  V,  Paragraph  8,  concerning  return  of  consignment 
units  shall  apply. 

6.  The  objectives  of  consignment  units  Is  to  support  the 
warranty  pipeline  flow  pending  improvement  of  the  MTBF  In  the  non- 
con  farming  sets  I units.  The  contracting  officer,  afaer  Investigating 
spares  availability,  contractor  turnaround- time  performance,  and 
contractor  actions  and  plans  far  MTBF  Improvement,  toil l determine 
the  actual  number  of  consignment  spares  to  be  provided  by  the 
contractor  In  the  event  a guaranteed  unit  MTBF  value  is  not  achieved; 
but  In  no  event  shall  such  actual  number  exceed  that  provided  by 

the  formula  In  Part  V,  Paragraph  5 Id)  thereof. 

7.  In  the  event  additional  consignment  units  are  to  be 
supplied  by  the  contractor  to  the  Government,  the  contractor  shall 
ship  such  units  to  the  Government  as  soon  as  reasonably  possible 
but  no  later  than  sixty  (60)  days  after  the  Government  notifies  the 
contractor  of  the  number  of  consignment  units  required  If  the 
contractor  is  currently  producing  such  units,  or  no  longer  than  two 
hundred  forty  (2 40)*  days  after  notification  If  the  units  are  not 
currently  In  production.  For  each  consignment  unit  not  supplied 

* NOTE:  Function  of  production  leadtime. 


1 


! 
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within  the  appropriate  period,  the  contractor  will  be  assessed 
Liquidated  damages  at  -the  Kate.  0(J  (thA.ee  and  one.- thud  pzK.ce/it9 
(3  7/3$))  0)5  the  moat  recent  unit  pfu.cz  on  this  contract  fan.  each 
day  late  in  accordance  with  paragraph  ()$)  ofi  the  Default  clause. 

In  no  event,  however,  shall  the  Liquidated  damage a associated  tutth 
any  specific  MTBF  meaauAement  pentad  fan.  any  individual  unit  be 
more  than  50  percent  o { the  moat  recent  pnicz  fan.  such  a unit.  The 
"moat  accent  pntce"  it  defined  as  the  most  accent  paoduction  paice 
aa  it  ha&  been  revised  to  ae facet  any  equitable  adjustment  theaeto. 

In  addition,  Sp  in  the  equation  o£  Paaagoaph  5 (d)  shall  be  ineaeased 
by  the  amount  o{  Liquidated  damages  ( in  terms  ol  peacent  otf  unit 
contaact  paice)  faa  each  unit  faa  which  Liquidated  damages  ate  paid. 

* Must  be  determined  on  a case  by  case  basis. 

8.  In  the  event  units  have  been  consigned  to  the  Government 
and  n as  calculated  in  Paaagoaph  5 (d)  hereto  is  negative,  all  oa 
a portion  o{  such  consignment  units  will  be  returned  to  the 
contractor  according  to  the  fallowing  faftmula: 

Number  ofi  consignment  units  to  be  returned  = 


where 

Sc  = number  OfJ  hardware  units  currently  on  consignment 

G,  M,  S are  as  defined  in  Paragraph  5 (d) 

9.  The  Government  will  return  the  number  oft  consigned  units 
determined  in  Paragraph  8 as  soon  as  possible  but  no  Later  than 
sixty  [60]  days  a&ter  an  MTBF  measurement  indicates  that  such 
return  is  required.  The  units  returned  shall  be  operable  and  shall 
be  either  the  actual  units  provided  by  the  contractor  or  equivalent 
units  provided  under  this  contract.  In  the  event  that  Such  units 
are  not  shipped  to  the  contractor  within  sixty  ( 60 ) days,  the  Govern- 
ment shall  pay  the  contractor  an  amount  equal  to  ( three  and  one-third * 
percent  (3  7/3$))  otf  the  latest  unit  price  on  this  contract  far  each 
day  exceeding  sixty  ( 60 ) days,  up  to  a maximum  0j(  the  most  recent 
unit  price  on  this  contract.  The  "most  recent  unit  price"  is 
defaned  as  the  "most  recent  production  price  as  it  has  been  revised 
to  re  facet  any  equitable  adjustment  thereto."  Excess  consignment 
units  not  shipped  by  the  Government  within  ninety  (90)  days  shall 
become  the  property  o the  Government  upon  hull  payment  o{  the 
amounts  specifaed  in  this  paragraph. 

* Must  be  determined  on  a case  by  case  basis. 
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10.  All  unite  still  on  consignment  to  the  Government  afteJ t the 
MTBF  guarantee  provision  terminates,  shot!  become  the  property  oh 
the  Government  at  no  additional  cost  to  the  Government  unless  an 
extension  oh  the  MTBF  provision  is  negotiated.  Consignment  unite 
which  are  in  the  Government  inventory,  or  which  become  the  property 
oh  the  Government  through  ( 7 ) the  provisions  oh  paragraph  9 oh 

Part  1 1 or  (2)  through  the  situation  described  above  in  this  paragraph 
shall  be  subjected  to  all  provisions  oh  the  reliability  improvement 
warranty  and  MT8F  guarantee  clause  oh  this  contract  as  appropriate 
at  no  increase  in  contract  price.  The  warranty  expiration  date  for 
Such  unite  shall  coincide  with  the  latest  warranty  expiration  date 
existing  on  the  contract  hor  the  unit  type  involved. 

11.  This  paragraph  provides  the  method  hor  measuring  achieved 
operational  MT8F  over  the  six-month  measurement  period. 

a.  For  each  unit  type  achieved  MTBF  is  defined  as  follows: 
TOH 

Ti 


achieved  MTBF  of  the  ith  type  unit 

total  operating  hours  of  the  set  population 
over  the  measurement  period 

number  of  relevant  verified  failures  of  the 
ith  type  unit  occurring  during  the  measurement 
period 

b.  It  shall  be  assumed  that  average  operating  time  per 

day  (A OT)  for  each  type  of  installed  unit  is  the  same.  This  statistic, 
which  is  to  be  used  to  estimate  TOH,  shall  be  calculated  from 
elapsed- time-indicator  (ETI)  readings  of  units  returned  to  the 
contractor  for  warranty  action. 

c.  An  estimate  average  operating  time  per  day  for  all 
installed  sets  shall  be  made  as  follows: 

Total  elapsed  operating  hours  of 
all  unite  returned  during  the  six- 

Average  operating  month  measurement  period 

time  per  day  = Total  installed  days  of  all  unite 

returned  during  the  six-month 
measurement  period 


MTBFi  = 

where 

MTBFt  = 
TOH  = 

U - 
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The  elapsed  operating  hours  ofi  a unit  returned  during  the  measure- 
ment period  is  defaned  to  be.  the.  ETI  wading  ofi  the.  unit  when  we.eA.oejd 
by  the.  contractor  minus  the.  ETI  wading  ofa  the  unit  when  last  shipped 
by  the  contractor.  The  number  installed  day s o£  a unit  returned 
doling  the  measurement  period  is  defined  as  the  total  number  o£  day s 
the  unit  was  installed  in  an  aircraft  & touting  uiith  the  date  the  unit 
was  tut  shipped  to  a Government  installation  to  the  date  the  unit 
is  received  by  the  contractor.  It  is  noted  that  the  values  in  the 
numerator  and  denominator,  oj  the  above  equation  must  be  based  on  the 
same  units.  all  required  data  aw  not  available  far  a returned 
unit,  then  that  returned  unit  shall  be  excluded  Irom  the  calculation 
oi  A OT. 

d.  The  average  number.  o<$  set.  installations  over,  the  six- 
month  measurement  period  shall  be  calculated  ^rom  Kir  Force- supplied 
data  as  fallows: 

6 
Z 


X 


1 

7 NJ 
J-J  i 


where 


W ; = number  aircraft  that  contain  an  i 
on  the  last  day  ofi  the  j™-  month  o{ 
measurement  period. 


installed  set 
the  six-month 


e.  Total  operating  hours  far  the  i^1  unit  over  the  six- 
month  period  is  then  calculated  as  fallows: 


where 


TOHi  = V xX  x KCT  x dc 


V * number  o£  days  in  the  Six  month  period 

Q ^ * the  average  number  o 6 units  ofi  the  i &1  type 

installed  in  an  aircraft. 

End  of  Sample 
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Because  award  fee  provisions  must  be  tailored  to  the  item  or 
equipment  selected,  standard  award  fee  clauses  are  not  feasible. 
However,  this  appendix  contains  two  sample  provisions  for  information 
and  guidance  only.  The  first  addresses  a payment  provision  based  to 
a large  degree  on  the  contractor's  accomplishments  in  minimizing 
logistics  support  costs.  The  second  addresses  a fee  based  on  the 
results  of  life  cycle  cost  and  design  to  cost  trade  studies. 

1.  Logistics  Support  Cost  Award  Fee  Provision 

Incentive  Award  (Payment  Provisions) 

1.  In  addition  to  the  amounts  specified  elsewhere  in  this  contract, 

an  award  fee  for  superior  accomplishment  in  minimizing  logistic 
support  costs  may  be  applicable  at  the  Government's  option.  The 
maximum  amount  payable  hereunder  is  $ . 

2.  The  contractor's  performance  in  minimizing  adverse  logistics 
support  costs  Mill  be  continuously  monitored  by  the  Fee  Evaluation 
Board  (FEB).  The  FEE’S  cr iteria  for  determining  the  mount  of  the 
aioaAd  fee  to  dispense  [if  any)  shall  take  the  following  into 
consideration : 

a.  Analysis  of  differences  between  the  Target  Logistics  Support 
Costs  and  the  Measured  Logistics  Support  Costs  lor  the  validation 
period. 

fa.  Logistics  management  and  planning  for  initial  maintenance 
at  all  levels , supply  and  support  equipment  for  each  phase. 

c.  Management  of  training  requirements. 

d.  Management  of  Tech  Manual  program  to  include  validation! 
verification  accomplishments  to  support  delivered  aircraft. 

e.  Management  and  accomplishment  of  test  programs  that  verify 
logistics  support  requirements . 

3.  Special  Factors 

a.  Payment  or  nonpayment  of  any  fee  awarded  to  the  contractor 
hereunder  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provision  of  the  clauses  in 
this  contract  entitled  "Termination,"  "Limitation  of  Government 
Obligation,"  and  "Allowable  Cost,  Incentive  Fee,  and  Payment." 


b.  Any  decision  o f tint.  FEB  with  respect  to  awards  to  the. 
contractor  hereunder  shall  not  be.  subje ct  to  the.  clause  hereof 
entitled.  "Visputes."  An  award  fee  plan  Mill  be.  pAe.paA.ed  by  the  SPO 
and  distributed  to  the  contAoctoA  and  Interested  Government  agencies 
within  six  month*  after  contract  award.  This  plan  will  outline  In 
detail  schedules  and  criteria  for  Implementing  tint*  provision  o f the 
contract.  The  Government  reserve*  the  right  to  change  the  criteria 
ai  lUted  In  paragraph  b above,  with  advance  notification  to  the 
contractor. 

c.  The  contractor  Mill  be  given  the  opportunity  to  brief,  the 
Fee  Evaluation  Board  on  hi*  a** element  of  accomplishment  attained 
during  the  defined  evaluation  period*. 

End  of  Sample 

2.  LCC/DTC  Trade  Study  Award'  Fee 
Award  Fee 

1.  In  addition  to  the  profit  * peel  fie  elsewhere  In  this  contract, 
an  award  fee  will  be  payable  by  the  Government.  The  maximum  amount 

payable  under  this  provision  l*  $ . An  Initial 

award  fee  will  be  bared  primarily  on  the  air  vehicle  design  co*t 
reduction  and  opportunities  guidance  developed  by  the  LCC/VTC 
design  trade  studies  conducted  prior  to  CVR.  A second  award  fee 
will  be  based  primarily  on  the  suppo mobility  Including  SE, 
training  and  maintenance,  design,  cost  reduction  opportunities 
guidance  developed  by  the  LCC/VTC  design  trade  studies  prior  to 
flight  of  the  first  VTSE  aircraft. 

2.  Up  to  $ 'maui  be  awarded  at  the  completion  of  the 

Critical  design  Review  {CVR)  based  on  the  criteria  set  forth  in 
4 below. 

3.  The  contractor' s performance  in  accomplishing  LCC/VTC  objectives 
shall  be  continuously  monitored  by  the  Fee  Evaluation  Board  chaired 

by  . or  his  designee  and  such  other 

members  as  he  may  designate. 

4.  The  evaluation  of  the  contractor' * performance  will  be  based 
upon  the  following  criteria: 

( These  criteria  will  be  negotiated  during  source 
selection  based  upon  the  plan  submitted  by  the 
contractor  for  accomplishing  cost  trade  studies.) 

5.  Payment  of  any  award  fee  awarded  to  the  contractor  thereunder 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  clauses  entitled 
" Limitation  of  Government  Obligation"  and  "Incentive  Price 
Revision  (Firm  Target) ." 
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This  document  is  one  of  a series  prepared  to  assist  Air  Force  personnel 
understand  and  apply  life  cycle  costing  techniques.  Other  documents  in 
this  series  include: 

Life  Cycle  Cost  Plan  Preparation  Guidance,  October  1975 

» 

Understanding  and  Evaluating  Life  Cycle  Cost  Models, 

October  1975 

Life  Cycle  Cost  Analysis  Guide,  November  1975 

Supplemental  Life  Cycle  Costing  Program  Management 
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Copies  of  all  of  these  documents  are  available  from  ASD/ACL,  WPAFB, 

Ohio  45433. 
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